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ENGLISH CATHOLICS live in a state of general content with 
their political position, and have ordinarily no fears as to the 
continuance of the state of toleration which has for some years 
guaranteed to them the free exercise of their religion, and 
protected them from any infringement of their rights of 
conscience. Our confidence of security is based on the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality before the laws which have for 
some time been dominant in England, the preservation and 
observance of which principles are the boast of our countrymen, 
whether Catholics or not. It is agreed on all sides that England 
will not be England when they are discarded, and, though we 
happen to be a minority among Englishmen of the present day, 
we rest on the conviction that the majority is in this case as 
anxious to maintain these principles as we can be to see them 
maintained, because they believe that the peace and greatness 
of the Empire depend upon them. Thus we find that, with 
rare exceptions, when Englishmen go forth from the over- 
crowded island which is always the home of their hearts to 
found other homes and other political communities in distant 
parts of the world, they carry with them these same principles 
of toleration and equality, and find that they conduce as much 
to the happiness of the new society as to the stability and 
grandeur of the older country. 

Is this security in which we live a dream or not? In the 
face of the occurrences of the days in which we live such a 
question may well be asked. The English press is commonly 
thought to express with tolerable correctness the instincts and 
impulses of the society whose opinions it professes to lead, and 
if we are to judge from the English press, there is hardly any 
extremity of persecution ‘to which we may not be exposed. 
That hatred of Catholicism which, a few years ago, found its 
chief vent in frenzied admiration of the robbers and assassins 
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who were undermining the Papal throne in Italy, and which 
guided the foreign policy of England to acts of the most 
profligate injustice and perfidy towards other Italian Princes 
whose fall was necessary in order to lead to that of the Pope, 
has now turned from the head of the Catholic body to his 
spiritual children. The Pope, it is thought, is down for ever; 
he is no longer a temporal sovereign in any sense of the word. 
Persecution may now go on to the Church itself as such. It 
is wrong, however, to say that the Pope is no longer a sovereign 
in any sense. He is sovereign enough to make the loyal subjects 
of the English State alarmed for the “allegiance” which is paid 
to him by the Catholics within the dominions of Queen Victoria. 
Pius the Ninth has no subjects in Rome, but he has a dangerous 
knot of subjects in England—not to speak of Ireland—says the 
Times newspaper; and the same thing has been so frequently 
insinuated by writers in that world famed organ, that we cannot 
be mistaken in seeing in this persistent iteration of what, in the 
sense which is meant to be conveyed, is an old and well worn 
calumny, either a deliberate intention to arouse the patriotic 
feelings of Englishmen against their Catholic fellow subjects, or 
a well considered conviction that those feelings are already so 
far aroused that those who pretend to lead the country must 
hound them on if they do not wish to lose popularity. 

By the side of this attempt to create or to aggravate discord 
between various portions of the community, we must place the 
extraordinary and disgraceful silence by which the same set of 
writers have lately condoned and even encouraged the outrageous 
measures proposed by the German Government for the complete 
enslavement of religion to the State. It is probably the case 
that nothing so preposterous, nothing so shocking to the rights 
of conscience and to those principles of religious independence 
which are supposed to be so precious to Englishmen, has ever 
before been proposed in any European State. The measures 
in question are not, nominally, aimed more at the Catholic 
religion than at any other which exists in the German domi- 
nions, but it is felt that the brunt of the battle against them 
will be borne by the Catholics; and, therefore, measures which, 
if proposed in the British Parliament, would drive Scotland into 
rebellion with much greater reason than any that were ever 
introduced by Charles the First, and which would only not 
drive Ireland into rebellion because Ireland is a Catholic 
country, and knows how to resist the encroachments of the 
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civil power in a better way—measures which would raise a cry 
of indignation from one end of the island to the other, are 
allowed to pass without a single word of condemnation from 
the greater part of the English press. If this be from fear of 
Prince Bismarck, then that famous person has succeeded in 
producing an impression as to his power which no Napoleon 
ever produced. 

But this abandonment of free speech is not from fear. It is 
from a hatred of Catholicism, from a desire to see it oppressed, 
which may very well show itself in action whenever an opportunity 
arises. If it does not vent itself in sanguinary persecution, as of 
old, it may furnish the motive and means for a good deal of social 
and political persecution, for hardships inflicted on the poor in 
the workhouses, or prisoners in gaols, on the orphan children of 
Catholic parents. It may render justice in the matter of Irish 
education impossible to any Government whatsoever, wish it as 
much as it may. In any period of disturbance, or public excite- 






ment, or calamity, it may turn the unreasoning rage of the mob ~ 


against us; and any injustices and outrages that may be then 
committed, to the disgrace of the English name and of humanity 
itself, will be fairly attributable in great measure to the men who 
have been at so much pains to produce and spread the impression 
that Catholics are not Englishmen, that they are a body apart, 
which has temporal and political interests and sympathies in 
which their countrymen do not share, that they are ready to 
league with foreign foes, that they must be for ever inspected 
and watched, that toleration can only be accorded to them if 
they can first prove that they are harmless, and that even when 
they are loyal and patriotic it is because their hearts are more 
true than their doctrines are sound, and because their principles, 
pernicious as they are, do not always guide their practice. This 
system of perpetual deliberate denigration cannot be pursued 
without producing its effects. It is the oldest of all the old 
weapons that have been forged against the Church, and Catholic 
families in England have had plenty of experience of its use. 
We are not better than our fathers, and we may trust that the 
faith which supported them in the days of Titus Oates and his 
infamous associates will not fail to support us. The remarkable 
thing at present is to find the lineal descendants of Titus Oates 
wielding the influence of the 72mes newspaper. 

It would be well if we could be certain that this phenomenon 
was owing to a sense on the part of our adversaries of the 
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increased importance and power of the Catholic element in 
English society. But there are two ways in which the Catholic 
element in a nation may become relatively more important than 
before. One way is of course that of real positive increase, 
growth, and gain. If Catholics had, by sheer force of increased 
numbers, of great activity, of remarkable organization and 
discipline among themselves, of large accessions of intellectual, 
social, and political power, or other progress of the like nature, 
come to fill a much larger space in the field of public and 
national life, so as to threaten to become the majority, to deter- 
mine the course of legislation, or of the domestic and foreign 
policy of the State: that would be one way by whick all those 
who were opposed on principle to the domination of Catholic 
influences might reasonably be forced to strain themselves to the 
utmost in order to prevent what they would consider a misfortune 
impending over the country. And, knowing what the English 
press is, and especially what the 77zmes newspaper is, we could 
not be surprised if, under such circumstances, the warfare against 
us should be waged, as it now seems to be waged, without the 
slightest scruple as to the use of any weapons whatsoever, 
however immoral, which may seem likely to injure us. When 
newspaper writers once set themselves, with full deliberation, to 
create a prejudice, they are not likely to consider whether the 
particular lumps of mud with which they pelt us are such as 
they have a right to use. Their only care will be to throw mud 
enough, in the hope that some at least may stick. 

But we must not deceive ourselves as to this point. There 
is another way not so satisfactory to ourselves, in which we 
may come to attract greater attention than before. We 
mean the case of the dying out, in bodies around us who 
are not Catholic, of those remains of Catholic traditions and 
principles which they have inherited from the time when 
there was but one form of Christianity in the Western world. 
We mean the case of the decay among other religious bodies 
of that appreciation of the value of dogma and doctrine, 
and again of the importance of their independence of State 
control, or of religious education, and other principles of 
the same character, the existence of which among the members 
of those bodies has hitherto been of so much assistance to our- 
selves in resisting the aggressions of the civil power. It is obvious 
that if these principles cease to be maintained by other Christian 
bodies, and come to be defended by Catholics alone, we are then 
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more prominent.and important, indeed, in the eyes of our adver- 
saries, but we are very far from having gained in real strength. 
We are left alone to fight a battle in which we have hitherto had 
the assistance of allies, not indeed agreeing with us upon all 
points, but still so far on the same side with ourselves. Nay, 
these former allies of ours may be turned into active enemies, 
and in this way our positive strength may remain what it was, 
but our strength relatively to the forces marshalled against us 
may be greatly lessened. 

There are, unhappily, not a few indications that influences of 
the kind which we have last mentioned are working fatally 
among religious bodies outside the Church. We all remember 
how Dr. Newman, some years ago, compared the Established 
Church, with regard to certain points of Catholic dogma and 
practice, to a breakwater which met the force of waves which 
might otherwise have beaten with greater fury against the 
Catholic body. We need not now recapitulate certain signs of 
a new state of things among certain Christian communities. It 
would seem that the positive belief even in many of the most 
vital doctrines of Christianity, among French Protestants, had 
become far weaker than of old; that the progress of laxity as to 
matters of faith among Anglicans themselves was going on, and 
that many English dissenters, in the same way, are prepared to 
abandon the position which they have hitherto maintained as to 
religious education. The mere fact that the measures lately 
passed in Prussia could be put forward with safety to the 
Ministry which has introduced them, is a sign that principles 
of independence are at a very low ebb in what yet remains 
Christian of German Protestantism. Thus the curious bitterness 
and malignity which has marked certain late pronouncements of 
the English press with regard to Catholics, may be in reality a 
sign that it is now more than ever felt that there are but two 
great opposing forces in our time, the Church and infidelity, 
which latter is possessing itself, to the best of its power, of the 
organs which influence the public mind, as well as of the 
State bureaucracy. An internecine war must be the result. 
The field is cleared of neutral or half neutral bodies, and the 
two combatants, between whom there can be no truce and no 
peace, are in immediate presence one of another. 

We can, then, read in these repeated misrepresentations of 
Catholics and of their principles, the preliminary skirmishes of a 
coming conflict. The particular charge about the supposed 
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“disloyalty” of Catholics, will not bear a moment’s serious 
examination. It is as idle as it is malicious. In the first place, 
there is nothing specially “Ultramontane” about the Catholic 
principles which are assailed. “ Ultramontane” is a nickname, 
used here for an invidious purpose. We are never ashamed of a 
name which, if it means anything fixed and positive, implies 
devoted obedience and adhesion to the See of Peter; but our 
adversaries know that it has a bad sound in the ears of 
Englishmen, and therefore they are unsparing in its use. Some 
day, perhaps, some other epithet will supersede the use of this 
particular compound, which has, moreover, the advantage of having 
no positive sense of its own. For the present it is as Ultramon- 
tane to go to church, or to pray, or to fast, or to do penance, or 
to go to confession, or to support the Athanasian Creed, or to 
object to immoral plays, or to dislike Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, 
or Mr. Mill’s philosophy, or Mr. Froude’s history, as it is to 
believe in the Vatican definitions, or to demand that the Irish 
people shall be allowed to please themselves about education. 
And it is, in truth, just as Ultramontane to believe in the Apostles 
Creed, or in the inspiration of Scripture, as to maintain those 
particular principles which Catholics have lately been found 
fault with for maintaining. The attack made upon Catholics by 
the writer in the 7imes comes simply to this—that on certain 
points they may have a conscience which forbids them from 
joining heartily in the plans and wishes of their fellow country- 
men, even if it does not force them into open opposition to such 
plans and wishes, or to the law itself. 

As conscience has not yet been discovered to be a piece of 
tissue, or a fibre, we should have thought that this was no very 
wonderful possibility in the case of Christians of any denomina- 
tion. But we remember that we are dealing with a writer of 
whom we know one thing only for certain, that he is on the 
staff of the Zimes newspaper, and our surprise at his finding 
the existence of conscience in others intolerable is somewhat 
modified by what is notorious as to the school in which he has 
himself been trained. The writers in the 7zmes can be compared 
to no class of men so truly as to the priests who had to serve one 
of the old heathen oracles, and to bellow the inventions of their 
own cunning brains through the mouth of some huge idol toa 
continual succession of prostrate devotees. They were bound 
to think of nothing else but of keeping up the credit of the 
imposture. So the oracle of Printing House Square is a hard 
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taskmaster on the moral sense of its ministers—all the ntore 
now that its credit has for some time been waning. If it be the 
case that this body of men must think nothing of abusing today 
what they praised yesterday, and be ready at a moment’s notice 
to write on either side of a question involving principle, or to 
‘write on both sides, one after the other, that their rule must be 
never to retract a statement which they have once made, however 
false, never to insert the contradiction of a charge that they have 
brought, however calumnious it may turn out to be, except 
under fear of the law, and often not even then—this must be but 
a bad preparation for the understanding the conduct of persons 
who are ready to obey the voice of God within them rather 
than that of man without them, who are the most loyal of 
subjects, because they are loyal on principle, as long as their 
conscience bids them be so, and who would not be worthy to be 
called honest and virtuous—not to speak of Christianity and 
Catholicism—if they were not prepared on the same principle to 
stand up, if need be, as even the old heathen could teach, either 
against “the fury of their fellow countrymen bidding them do 
evil things,” or against the frowning “countenance of a threat- 
ening tyrant.” Patriotism is a virtue, and our country is very 
dear to us; but there are higher duties than those of patriotism, 
and we have a heavenly country to which we are more bound to 
be loyal than to England itself. And if England be a Christian 
country, no one is worthy of the name of Englishman who will 
not say as much. 

If we are told, in answer to this, that it is not merely the 
fact that Catholics have a conscience which makes the 7zmes 
writer blame them as necessarily disloyal, but the fact that this 
conscience bids them acknowledge the divine teaching of the 
Church, and the infallible voice of the Supreme Pontiff, we 
take the liberty of saying that the answer is a mere piece of 
that cold solemn hypocrisy for which the “leading journal” 
is famous when treating of such subjects. It is simple platitude 
to talk, in this connection, of the “Infallible Pope” and the 
“foreign sovereign.” There are some men who are not ashamed 
to put their country above their religion and their conscience, 
and who maintain in so many words that they believe in and 
worship nothing else. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, an English 
ambassador defined the class of officials to which he himself 
belonged as “good men, sent to Ue abroad for the sake of 
the commonwealth.” Men like the writer in the Pa// Mall 
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Gazette,* to whom we allude, ought consistently to consider 
it their duty in theory, whether as ambassadors, newspaper 
correspondents, or anything else, not only to lie abroad, but to 
perpetrate any crime whatsoever, whether abroad or at home, 
for the sake of the deified England which is the god of their 
devotion. We may trust that, as the 7zmes kindly suggests in the 
case of English Catholics, their hearts and feelings would revolt, 
in such cases, against the giving their theoretical principles full 
swing or play. But putting aside these ultrapagans—for they 
are, in reality, far more pagan than the pagans themselves— 


* We refer to an article which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of January 23rd, 
from which we quote the concluding paragraph: ‘‘If we turn from the Romar 
Catholic Church to the English nation, what do we see? We see one of the great 
divisions of the human race, founded upon no imposture whatever, existing by the 
leave of no theory questionable or otherwise, but forming a compact, well organized, 
and exceedingly powerful whole, which subsists and will continue to subsist by its 
own proper forces, whatever opinions may prevail as to religion or morals or any 
other subject. This great body has been established and built up to its present 
condition, as have other bodies of the same sort, by the assiduous labour of at least a 
thousand years. It has got a language of its own—very much the most important of 
all modern languages. It has a character of its own, and a way of living, which 
deeply affect every human creature which forms a part of it. It has a history like all 
other human histories, but perfectly distinct and complete in itself, made up of good 
and evil, glory and shame, greatness and pettiness—splendid genius, heroic valour, 
noble sincerity, on the one side ; stupidity, cowardice, and hypocrisy on the other. It 
forms a sphere of exertion in which any number of men may find the fullest scope 
for the exercise of whatever powers they possess. It supplies problems—real, solid 
problems—the solution of which can be proved to be true by direct experience, and 
which might exercise to the utmost the powers of any number of the wisest and most 
industrious of men. It has to legislate, and does legislate with practically irresistible 
power, upon subjects which affect in every possible way every function of human life. 
[t may call, as it has often called with effect, upon its members to risk life and limb and 
health in its service. It is at once the theatre and the object and the regulator, directly 
or indirectly, of nearly the whole of our activity. The unceasing exercise of all these 
functions has developed a way of thinking and feeling, a national sentiment, a national 
standard of right and wrong, of good and evil, of truth and falsehood, quite inde- 
pendent of, and in many instances conflicting with the sentiments and the standards 
of the Roman Catholic and all other Churches ; and these are in fact by far the most 
powerful moral, intellectual, and spiritual influences which do in these days of ours 
operate on mankind. All this, we say, puts nations—for the same sort of statements 
are true of most other nations besides England—above Churches as objects of 
affection and loyalty. Churches appeal onlyto parts of human nature, and they do so 
on grounds that are questionable. Nations appeal to the whole of man’s nature upon 
grounds which are altogether beyond the reach of question. It is true that men in 
their national capacity have for a considerable time abstained from the attempt to 
express any opinion upon religious questions. For reasons which we have frequently 
assigned, this appears to us to be an accidental and probably a temporary arrange- 
ment ; but, be this how it will, we should regard no one as really loyal to his nation 
who did not regard it as being to him a higher and more sacred object than any 
Church whatever.” 
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the rest of ordinary Englishmen have consciences which they 
would certainly think it right to follow, if the case arose, even 
against popular feeling or the wrongful claims of patriotism. 
Now, it makes no sort of difference whether the conscience 
which a man follows in such a case be enlightened by natural 
reason or by external authority, by a book such as the Bible, 
or by a man such as the Pope. When Socrates stood up against 
the excited Assembly at Athens, and refused to put to the vote 
the motion which sentenced to death the generals after the battle 
of Arginusz, he acted as conscientiously—and as unpatriotically, 
according to the Zimes—as the English Catholics when, under 
guidance from Rome, they refused to attend the schismatical 
worship of Anglicanism, or to take the oath of allegiance framed 
by James the First. When Daniel disobeyed the King, and 
said his prayers as usual three times a day with his face towards 
Jerusalem, and when the three Holy Children refused to worship 
the golden statue, they had no Infallible Pontiff, but they braved 
persecution all the same by disobeying an unjust law. Scotch 
Covenanters, Quakers, Methodists, and scores of others, have 
often had to show greater loyalty to their own conscience than 
to the laws of the countries in which they lived, or to the spirit 
of its Government, and if there had been writers in the 77zmes 
in those days, they would doubtless have been taken to task 
for their want of patriotism. 

It may be said that the plea of conscience is liable to abuse, 
and that it has often been urged in defence of folly and fanati- 
cism. It is enough to reply, that conscience is the divinely 
appointed rule of human action, and, as such, has a claim on 
our allegiance in ourselves and our toleration in others which 
nothing human can possess. We are not writing a treatise on 
conscience, nor pointing out what has been done for man to 
enable him to conform his immediate rule of action with the 
primary law of right, the law of God. We are arguing on grounds 
which Englishmen recognize. Conscience may be often mistaken, 
and so may be made the cause of foolish or fanatical action ; but 
it has never, in human history, been made the pretext of actions 
so utterly detestable and impious as those which have been 
wrought under the name of patriotism. Caiaphas was a patriot 
of the Zimes class, and the men who shouted “ We have no king 
but Czsar” were loyal as the 7zmes would have Catholics loyal. 
The greatest enormities of the French Revolution and of the 
Reign of the Commune were committed under the name of 
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patriotism. On the other hand, it is a real security for States when 
their subjects are not only guided by conscience, rather than by 
sentiment or impulse, in their allegiance and obedience to the 
laws, but when the absolute rectitude of their conscience is 
secured by their having the teaching of the Church at hand to 
save them from error. It suits the writer in the Zimes to speak 
of a “foreign power” rather than the Church, and to use the 
word “Infallible” as if it were equivalent to “arbitrary and 
capricious.” But in truth, as the doctrines of the faith and the 
principles of morality are immutable, those who acknowledge 
the infallible teaching of the Church and of her divinely guarded 
Ruler are secured alike from the vicissitudes of human opinion, 
and from the prejudices or partialities of their own fallible 
judgments. 

In fact, Catholics in this or in any other country have more 
solid grounds for their loyalty and patriotism, as far as such 
words imply what is virtuous and Christian, than any others, 
except those—a large number till of late, and still a considerable 
portion, at least, of Englishmen—who, differing from Catholics in 
the form of their religion, hold Catholic principles as to the 
origin and rights of the civil power. It is not merely that, asa 
friendly critic has said of us, “The Roman Catholic system 
enjoins constant respect and submission to the powers that 
be.”* The Church does that, but she does a good deal more. 
Her teaching is coextensive with the teaching of our Lord and 
of St. Paul; she lays down, with the latter, “that the powers that 
be are ordained of God.” That is, she teaches that God is the 
author of the natural societies of men, as well as of that super- 
natural society into which men are gathered by herself. Thus, 
though the form of government be accidental, the Catholic 
knows that his civil ruler, whatever his title may be, rules, and 
makes laws, and exacts obedience, and punishes offences even 
to the extent of taking away human life—the right to do which 
can only come from the author of human life—all this by the 
authority of Him Who is at once the Creator of Man and the 
Author of Society. Any one can see, without its being necessary 


* Spectator, February 1, 1873, p. 139. Article on Loyalty and Faith. We take 
the opportunity of excepting the Spectator from the number of English newspapers who 
have either fawned on, or applauded, or refrained from expressing their opinion upon 
the late monstrous proposals of the Prussian Government in the matter of religion. 
But if the Spectator does not take care, it will soon be characterized as ‘* Ultramon- 
tane ”—because it does not approve of the handing over Christianity to a department 
of the Ministry at Berlin. 
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for us to follow the subject out in detail, that the Christian view 
of society is the view which alone can give it a real title to 
allegiance in the conscience, and that thus Catholics, and those 
who share their principles in this respect, acknowledge in the 
State an authority which others do not acknowledge. It is this 
Catholic doctrine which was perverted and exaggerated after 
the Reformation, especially in countries which had shaken off 
the Catholic faith, into what was called the “divine right of 
Kings.” It is this Catholic doctrine which, when supplemented 
by the further doctrine of the rights of the divine supernatural 
society instituted by our Lord—rights which cannot contradict 
those of the natural society, though they may in some cases 
supplement them and pass beyond them—furnished the founda- 
tion for the whole system of what once was Christendom, and of 
what at this moment, if it had not been for the revolt of the 
Reformation, might be the system of the whole world, civilized 
and Christianized. It is this Christian doctrine, in the same 
connection with the doctrine concerning the Church, which has 
been for the moment trampled under foot at Rome by a — 
band of robbers, aided to no small extent by English money 
and the intrigues of English diplomacy. What is more to 
the purpose, is this. It is this Christian doctrine which, far 
more than bayonets or garrisons, has kept Ireland an integral 
portion of the British Empire, after provocations to revolt 
such as no Christian nation ever endured from another. And, 
let us add, there is no country on the face of the globe more 
practically interested in the influence of this doctrine than 
England herself, who has so many millions of foreigners under 
her dominion. 

We must of course complete our statement by saying that 
Catholics hold, on exactly the same grounds as those on which 
their allegiance to civil society rests, the othet branch of the 
same doctrine, which relates to their allegiance to the Church. 
If Cesar has his rights, God also has His; not that Czsar has 
any rights but such as he derives from God, but that there are 
certain rights on which God insists which are independent of 
Cesar. Here, no doubt, we may be at issue with many, though 
not with all, of our fellow countrymen. One dominant heresy 
of the day is connected with the encroachments of the civil 
power upon the domain of the Church. This is no distinctively 
Catholic or Ultramontane complaint: it is the complaint, as we 
have hinted, of many religious bodies which have broken off 
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from the Catholic Church, and which then, finding the State— 
on which they had been forced to lean in order to resist her 
—inclined to make inroads in its turn on their Christian liberty, 
have made this very principle the cause of a fresh secession. 
The doctrine which we maintain on this point is maintained 
also, at least in theory, by a large and very influential section 
even among the Anglicans themselves. The field for the conflict 
is of course that range of matter as to which the two spheres of 
the Church and the State meet one another—as to which they 
must meet, inasmuch as they have to do each with the same 
subjects and persons with regard to them. The divine order of 
things has provided for this coincidence, and has guarded against 
any clash or contradiction. In all these matters, education, 
marriage, and the like, the State has its duties and the Church 
has her duties: but the spiritual order does not obliterate the 
temporal, and much less must the temporal seek to control or 
make subject the spiritual. It is here, from the necessities of the 
case, that we are obliged to stand firm. The State has left off 
dictating to us our creed and forcing us to use the prayers and 
formularies which it has devised for us, but itjis endeavouring 
to renew its encroachments upon departments of Christian life 
which lie a little outside the boundaries of simple spirituality. 
It would, if it could, appoint our pastors, train them, educate 
them, and rule them for us. It would, if it could, make marriage 
a civil engagement, and insist on its own rules for the conditions 
of marriage and for the endurance or cessation of the bond 
between man and wife. It would, if it could, take our children 
from us, appoint their masters, select their books, regulate their 
studies. All this, which would be intolerable in a Christian 
State, is of course simple tyranny and persecution in a State 
which is not Christian, to which we nevertheless pay, for 
conscience sake, as St. Paul says, that obedience and allegiance 
within its own sphere which is due to civil society as such, 
because it is originally the work and ordinance of God. 

The objection on the score of loyalty which is urged against 
Catholics is thus at last intelligible. There are certain subjects 
as to which it is now the fashion to encroach upon religious 
rights, and as to these we are perforce recalcitrant. It happens 
that the tide has been setting for some time in this direction, 
and this is the shadow of ground which exists for the assertion 
that “the whole system of English politics, morals, religion, 
and thought, historically developed,” is such as that with it, “its 
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tendencies and its animating spirit, the adherents of Ultramon- 
tane principles must in strict consistency be out of harmony.” 
We say, “the adherents of Christian principles,” if you like, and 
we reply that we are not alone in being out of harmony in much 
that is unchristian in modern English politics, though the system 
to which we are more directly opposed had its birth elsewhere 
than in England, and has not yet been forced upon her in its 
fulness. As to morals, we hardly know what the writer means, 
for we had hoped that Englishmen in general had not lost 
the code of morals which they received from their Catholic 
ancestors. As to religion, we are of course a Catholic minority 
in the midst of a Protestant majority. But we have given far 
greater proofs than any other portion of the nation of our 
general loyalty to her, because for three hundred years and 
more we have served the State faithfully as far as it was allowed 
us to do so, at the very time that the State was doing all in its 
power to make us rebels. The power of the Catholic conscience 
in England and Ireland, in enforcing obedience to a persecuting 
Government, has left too many traces in the history of both 
countries for all the scribes in Printing House Square to write 
them out. As it has been, so it will continue to be. We are 
a minority, and we may be left more and more alone among 
our countrymen in supporting Christian principles with regard 
to Government and the limits between the spheres of Church 
and State respectively, but we are no more disloyal, no worse 
Englishmen for that, than the Conservatives are bad Englishmen 
because the whole course of legislative policy for the last forty 
years has been in a direction to which they are opposed. Our 
religion teaches us our duty to our country, and we practice that 
duty the better the more we listen to our religion. Further than 
this we cannot go, and further than this, no man calling himself 
a Christian could consent to go. Probably the writer in the 
Times, certainly the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, would 
approve and applaud an Englishman who sacrificed to his 
devotion to his country his honour, his honesty, his truthfulness, 
his faith, his virtue, his prospects of eternal salvation, and his 
duty to his God. When loyalty to England comes to be 
generally understood as meaning all this, it will be time to think 
whether English Catholics can be loyal any longer. 

















The Shadowy River. 
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I DREAMT I saw a tiny boat, 
Borne on a streamlet’s breast, 

I saw it onward, onward float, 
From sunrise to the west: 

And darker, as the streamlet grew, 
The shadows seemed to be, 

Till the little bark was lost to view 
Where darkness veiled the sea. 


This is the meaning of the dream— 
The tiny boat is life, 
The river is time’s endless stream, 
The shadows, toil and strife ; 
The far sea is the end of all, 
The soul’s eternity. 
But heaven’s morn shall lift the pall 
Of darkness from the sea. 




















Notes from Mentone. 


——_ 


THERE is such an abundance of material to chose from in 
speaking or writing about Mentone and its ways or surround- 
ings, that the difficulty is not to say too much and not to 
wander away into endless descriptions which seem nearly 
repetitions of the same things. Then, since the fine weather 
set in, we have seized upon the opportunities of seeing and 
. doing so much, that our journals have necessarily suffered, and 
hence, no doubt, many invaluable reflections must have been lost 
to the world. Still, we have gathered up such pleasant recollec- 
tions from what we have seen, that perhaps some reflection of 
that pleasure may be shared by others. 

One source of continual delight to us lies in the fact that, 
whereas, politically speaking, Mentone is French, and thus has 
the solid religious advantages of France, convents of monks and 
nuns, and an advance in social comforts and proprieties, yet 
the people are, and probably will always remain, socially 
Italian. Among the Mentonnese are found the graceful, 
courteous kindliness, the bright smiles and greetings of waving 
hands, and all the ready, joyous, impassionate mirth of the 
old Ligurian race. 

Besides the known features of the Riviera, its endless tiny 
bays and promontories, its olive clad slopes and hanging orange 
gardens, its white towns and castelli creeping up and holding on 
to the rocky heights, Mentone has a peculiar and special charm 
from its sheltering semicircular mountain range, those lower 
spears of the Maritime Alps, which lift their purple crests and 
many folded gorges above the olive and pine clothed hills 
behind the town. Upon this range the eye dwells with unwearied 
fascination, either when lit up at noon with sparkling air, and 
each tiny rent and fold is seen, or crowned with solemn 
radiance at sunset, or when the dark purple peaks are thinly 
veiled with fleecy snow. 
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Among the plateaux and gorges of the Mentone mountains, 
very lonely villages nestle, each one with its church and fortress, 
its tales and recollections of ancient Italian families, and its 
memorials of Saracen occupation and cruel ravage. And even 
long after Saracen times, African pirates were the scourge of 
the Riviera, and carried off men, women, and children as slaves 
as far down as the beginning of the present century and the 
occupation of Algiers by the French. The Grimaldi, lords of 
Monaco, Roccabruna, and Mentone, gave their. name to a 
mountain village close to Mentone on the Italian side, into 
which no wheeled vehicle ever entered, and where all goods and 
provisions had to be conveyed by mules. Here, from time 
immemorial, the Passion bell is rung from the quaint old church 
at three o'clock every Friday, with three separate peals for 
invocations to the feet, hands, and sacred side of our Lord. At 
Castillar, higher up on the mountains, the Lascaris, claiming 
descent from the Byzantine Emperors, owned a palace, in which 
we saw a saloon with the remains of a fine coved painted ceiling, 
and another in which the fragments of red silk hangings are still 
seen on the walls. Castillar and S. Agnese have both their 
peculiar festas, on the 20th and 21st of January, to which, 
notwithstanding the great loneliness and steepness of the ascent, 
multitudes of people flock for high mass, accompanied by some 
curious ceremonies, a procession, as picturesque as vivid colour, 
lights, and the mountain surroundings can make it, and bene- 
diction. After benediction, there is dancing, which is gaily kept 
up in the little piazza, or square, by the young women and their 
shepherd partners. At these /es¢as, drunkenness and anything 
like impropriety of conduct are almost entirely unknown. 

The Mentone festivals began for us with the Immaculate 
Conception. The preparation was made by a novena, which 
was attended by crowds of the population, and by the deco- 
ration of the Church of the Conception, the property of an 
extensive confraternity called the White Penitents. The walls 
were completely clothed with crimson damask and gold edgings, 
and the altar made gay with innumerable vases, candlesticks, 
and reliquaries. The famous statue of our Lady, which is every 
year carried in procession, had an altar to itself, with candles 
and large bouquets of natural violets and camellias. Many an 
Ave was said for fine weather, as the storms of wind and rain 
had been long and terrific, and the streets were nearly im- 
passable with mud. On the morning of the feast, however, the 
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sun rose in crimson splendour, and not a single cloud caused fears 
of rain for the day. Every one was early on foot, and the mass 
at halfpast five was as .crowded, we were told, as those of the 
later hours. St. Michael’s parish church, often dignified by the 
title of the duomo (cathedral), oftener as “the great church,” 
stands in a little piazza, or square, at the top of many steps, 
and high above the chief part of the town ; and higher still, at 
right angles to it and up more steps, stands the Church of the 
Conception, belonging to the White Penitents, to which was 
given on this occasion all the glory of the day. After vespers, 
in which the whole crowded church joined, and which many 
who could not find room within its doors were singing outside, 
the thickly peopled square began to assume an aspect of still 
greater excitement. Bands of girls in blue and white, men clothed 
in long white gowns, and carrying staves, and boys with blue 
ribbons and banners, wound either down the steps from the Black 
Penitents’ church, or up from the Rue Longue, the long, dark, 
singular channel of traffic which is one of the characteristic 
features of Mentone. The crowd now began to pack itself 
down, and the many flights of steps which make that little 
piazza one of the most picturesque in the world, became thickly 
fringed with a border of colour which it would have been difficult 
to match in beauty. The bells rang out their most joyous 
carillon, and the procession, so long waited for, at last emerged 
from the great curtained doors. Under a kind of hooded shrine, 
preceded by enormous lanterns on poles and silver headed 
maces, was borne an immense crucifix, before which every one 
knelt or bent the knee, making the sign of the cross. The 
soldiers presented arms, and a thrill of silent devotion ran 
through the dense crowd. Next, after more banners and more 
torches, came the famous statue of our Lady, also in a shrine, lit 
with slender tapers and bright with flowers; and, at sight of 
their favourite Madonna, the enthusiastic delight of the crowd 
rose to a frantic pitch. Seeing that there was a chance of more 
pushing and pressure than was at all pleasant, however good 
humoured it might be, we rapidly took a short bypath and 
descended into the principal street, so as to cut off the procession 
on its way through the town. 

It came slowly flowing down the Rue de la Mairie in a 
stream of vivid colour, the lamps and staves and crosses and 
waving banners all blending in the most picturesque harmony 
with the purpling evening sky, the glow of the far off mountains, 
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and the young moon hanging its slender crescent in the sky, 
while the campanile of the Black Penitents’ church rang a chime 
which was like dancing for joy. The whole scene was the very 
embodiment of the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 

Not many days after this feast it was easy to perceive that 
the thought of Christmas engrossed every one’s attention. Up 
on the mountains young men and boys were cutting little pines 
for Christmas trees, or carrying them through the town on their 
shoulders, while in the shops girls were everywhere decorating 
them with lights, baubles, and sugarplums. In the eating shops 
great cakes, and pies of more questionable appearance, were 
displayed, some of which every householder was bound to 
partake of with his children. 

And, above the rooftops, the great church, St. Michael, was 
being robed from head to foot in a splendid casing of costly 
crimson silk damask, with gold borders, heavy fringes, and 
tassels a foot in length. The altar glittered with candlesticks, 
and in every corner of the church small mirrors reflected its own 
unusual magnificence. It was not in the best taste, it is true, 
and would have driven the exclusive advocates of “ pointed” 
decoration to despair, but there was a festive brightness about it 
all which suits the climate and satisfies the people, who would 
think very poorly of our northern greens, and who cherish a 
superstitious horrror of the unwholesomeness of many natural 
flowers. 

On Christmas Eve the inhabitants were early dressed in 
holiday trim, and the streets filled with groups of chattering 
and laughing friends, buying, selling, joking, greeting those who 
had come in from the mountain villages, and especially féting 
the shepherd and his family who were to be the happy offerers 
of the lamb. By eleven o'clock at night St. Michael’s was 
crowded, and the chanting of the nocturns had begun. The 
church presented an extraordinary sight, for besides the usual 
standing benches and the complete filling of the wide nave with 
chairs as close.together as they could be set, there were rows 
and lines of young men and boys, chiefly in neat white clothes, 
thickly planted down the edges of the benches, sitting upon the 
backs of chairs and seats, standing with one foot on each, or 
perched where only a boy could find a footing upon the bases 
of the pillars. By twelve o’clock the whole space was like a 
clustering swarm of bees, and the general hum and murmur 
reminded us of an enormous hive. Every now and then the 
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faint bleat of the lamb was heard, when the dark eyes and 
glistening rows of white teeth showed how thoroughly the boys 
enjoyed even their two long hours of expectant waiting. 

At twelve o’clock the bells of the whole town struck up their 
joyous dancing carillons, and the curé and his vicars, magnifi- 
cently vested, began the midnight mass. At the offertory the 
curé took the “Bambino” from the altar, and wrapping it in a 
scarf, came down to the altar rails. With one movement every 
creature in the church then stood up and leant forward in 
breathless stillness, while the Swiss came forward and conducted 
the chosen shepherd—carrying a snow white lamb decked with 
ribbons in his arms—and the shepherd’s wife and children to the 
rails. The “Bambino” was given them to kiss, and then the 
curé blessed the lamb, which was returned to the shepherd to 
prosper the flock, and to be redeemed by another to be offered 
to the curé on the following day. This beautiful custom, symbo- 
lizing the Lamb without spot, born on Christmas night to redeem 
the sins of the world, is of immemorial use at Mentone, and the 
choice of the shepherd and the whole preparation for the cere- 
mony are watched with the most jealous enthusiasm by the 
inhabitants. 

There was no crib in any of the town churches, which seemed 
to us rather remarkable, but the steep mountain climb to the 
Capuchin convent of the Annunziata was the more frequently 
trodden in consequence, for the friars had decked their church 
with one of those quaint, complicated Christmas shows for 
which Italian convents are so famous. We of course could not 
let the season pass without a visit to the crib, and on the 
Sunday within the octave we mounted our donkeys and 
pursued the rocky path up that lovely orange and olive clothed 
mount, which always carries our minds back to Mount Thabor. 
After about an hour’s scramble we had tied our donkeys to the 
iron ring at the gate, and were walking up through the cypresses 
to the little church, whence the sound of the deep voices of the 
friars chanting office was the only break to the utter stillness 
that reigned. It was indeed a Sunday calm, and there lay 
about us a silent wealth of loveliness that most sweetly typified 
the eternal rest. Beneath our feet the eye plunged first into 
depths of pale olive foliage, shimmering gently in the full 
radiance of light, and then into the rich glossy orange gardens 
shining with fruit. Across the deep valley on one side rose the 
glorious chain of the Agéle, and Aiguille, and S. Agnesg, and 
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on the other the solemn peaks of the Berceau and Gran Mondo, 
while before us spread the wide sapphire plain, streaked with 
those rose coloured and purple and bright green pathways which 
make the Mediterranean so lovely, and the long pine clothed 
promontory of Cap Martin stretching, green and lovely, far into 
the blue. Truly has one said who loves Mentone well that there 
are about it “spells of unspeakable beauty.” 

We turned at last into the church, where we heard vespers 
chanted, and then went down into the crypt under the altar, 
where the crib was made. It was spread with a sheet of 
greenest moss, and upon it were groups of every kind of figure 
‘ —ladies and gentlemen in old fashioned dresses, hoops, and 
bagwigs, monks and nuns, soldiers on horseback, cows, donkeys, 
and dogs, all streaming towards the manger, where the figures of 
our Lady, St. Joseph, and the Divine Child were raised up ona ° 
little mound. The figures were all in proportion, and the ox 
and ass not too prominent and visible. In the background an 
opening was contrived in the prettiest way for the insertion of a 
picture of Bethlehem and its towered walls, beyond which the 
natural mountains made a perfect background to the whole 
scene. 

Having made our offering and turned on our downward way, 
we found all Mentone streaming up the mountain path—bands 
of young girls in their Sunday dress, as pretty and modest as 
can be, and apparently quite unconscious of their beautiful dark 
eyes and hair, smart shopkeepers and their children, ladies in 
Mentonnese hats on donkeys, and finally the whole troop of 
school children and all the Sisters from the convent. Every 
one had a smile, a word, a courteous greeting for the strangers, 
and even the red cheeked and red hooded babies (ficciunas) 
were bidden to wave their fat hands and say “bo-jou” to the 
ladies. 

The first Sunday after Epiphany was the gathering of the 
“Sainte Enfance” in the parish church, and although it was not 
so orderly as some of the feast days we have seen, it had an 
interest of its own. Throughout the day before, the children 
were busy dragging the convent school benches through the 
Rue Longue to St. Michael’s, and as they seemed to have the 
arrangement of the matter pretty much in their own hands, they 
chattered and clattered not a little in the church. On the 
Sunday at vespers every child in Mentone seemed to be 
disposed of inside St. Michael’s, and the whole of the other 
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available space was crammed with mothers, aunts, and grand- 
mothers, whose delight and admiration were audibly expressed. 
M. le Curé preached the children a pretty little simple sermon in 
the Mentonnese dialect, a good deal of which was like enough 
to Italian to be understood, and after that the image of the 
“Bambino” was placed on a kind of ornamented stage, and 
carried by a number of pretty little girls through the piazza, and 
round the church, to the great delight of the crowd of parents 
who lined the slips and descending slopes. This was, as it were, 
the general farewell to the Infant Jesus on His flight into Egypt, 
and though it is brought out on the Purification, the image was 
no longer exposed in the church. 

The last week of January was marked by a striking festival, 
not at Mentone, but at Monaco, which is now distant only a 
quarter of an hour by train. We had several times remarked 
in the deep gorge of Goumates, about half way between Monte 
Carlo and the beautiful old town of Monaco, a tiny chapel, like 
a pretty toy, perched on the rocks close to the torrent which 
rushes through the narrow valley. This, we were told, was 
dedicated to Santa Divota, the patroness of Monaco, and as 
we had a great wish to know something more about her, we 
made up our minds to see what was to be seen on the 27th 
of January. We accordingly stored our basket with the usual 
complement of divisions of cold fowl, bread and fruit, and 
reaching Monte Carlo rather before noon, made our way to 
the little chapel, which we found open for the first time. It was 
gaily adorned, and the Blessed Sacrament reserved there for the 
day. After a short visit, we drove up to the old town on the 
promontory, which is, perhaps, the most striking object on the 
whole Riviera. The entire space of the high rocky peninsula 
is guarded by the old triple fortifications of St. Barbara, whose 
crumbling arches, ruinous old galleries and casements, towers, 
and bastions rise from a mass of gigantic red geranium, aloes, 
and Barbary figs (opuntia), flourishing as if native on the rocks 
and crags which rise sheer from the intense blue water. Above 


-the fortifications are seen the tall houses of the old town, the 


Prince’s Moorish palace, the two churches and the Jesuits’ College 
and chapel, forming a picture of unchanging delight to a painter’s 
eye. Above the cornice rises directly the fine mountain of the 
Dog’s Head (7éte de Chien), with its sharp crags and rifts, bare of 
even a blade of grass, and the huge mass of the 7roph@a Augustt, 
the monument raised by Augustus Cesar after his victories in 
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lower Gaul, standing up into the sky.* But now other trophies, 
betokening far other victories, claimed both our eyes and mind. 

Flags hung from the campanile of the chief church, St. Nicholas, 
and the Moorish towers of the palace; flags flew in front of and 
around the chapel of Santa Divota; flags streamed in fluttering 
swallow tails of white and red from the gaily painted boats and 
vessels in the little bay. Every creature in Monaco was astir, 
and every one was dressed in holiday clothes. We stopped the 
carriage in the splendid avenue of the old gardens laid out by 
Honorius the Fifth, the uncle of the present Prince, and losing 
ourselves in the semitropical vegetation, sat down under a 
towering mass of red geranium, aloes, and gigantic prickly figs 
to eat our luncheon and enjoy the festal beauty of the sea and 
sky, until the bells of St. Nicholas gave warning at halfpast two 
of vespers and the procession. We obeyed the call of the bell, 
and thus had time to examine the curious old Romanesque 
church,+ with its blended Norman and Saracenic interior, as 
well as two old side chapels in which the Grimaldis, both counts 
and princes, lie buried. There our thoughts could pass over 
the later race of alternate princes, Hercules and Honorius, 
branded with a more detestable course of petty tyranny and 
greed than clings often to any race of rulers—and go back to 
the old lords of the Riviera towns as far as Gibalin Grimaldi, 
who helped Count William of Provence to drive out the Saracens 
in A.D. 975, when he had Mentone given to him as his reward. 
The gradual filling of the church and lighting of the candles 
recalled us from a long reverie to the present time, and a 
procession of boys in red cassocks and sashes having conducted 
to his place the mitred Abbot who presides over the promontory, 
vespers were well chanted by a good body of voices. During 
the service, bands of girls in neat white dresses and capes, school 
children in purple and white, and the chief officials of the town, 
came in quietly and took their places, we are bound to add, with 
far more decorum and silence than we can boast of at Mentone. 
Lastly, a long file of gendarmes were marched in in military 
style by their officer, and gave us a strange thrill as they 
presented arms and saluted the Blessed Sacrament. 


* Mentioned by Pliny in his Vatural History, book iii., ch. 24. 

+ St. Nicholas, being under a mitred abbot, is at once the parish church and 
cathedral, and the abbot is somewhat fancifully called ‘‘ Monseigneur le Curé.” There 
is probably a friendly understanding between the Abbot and the Bishop of Nice, as 
the Jesuits’ College is not under the former dignitary. 
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Vespers being nearly over, the people began to flow out in 
order, carrying the banners and maces belonging to each division, 
and ranging themselves quietly outside in the Place d’Armes. 
After all the coloured bands had passed out, the Abbot, whose 
mitre and crozier were carried before him, bearing the relics of 
Santa Divota in a richly chased old shrine, came down from the 
sanctuary with his clergy, four young men holding over him a 
magnificent canopy of deep red velvet, thickly medallioned with 
the Grimaldi coats of arms. Above the canopy were six white 
birdlike plumes. As we came out of the solemn church into 
the wide square flooded with sunshine, the whole spectacle was 
one of the most striking that could be seen. On one side the 
Monacan troops, drawn up in their brilliant uniform of full blue, 
scarlet, and gold, backed by the whole population of the town 
in every variety of colour. In front wound the stream of white 
maidens, school children with red and white banners, and the 
dark band of official dignitaries, the governor, the consuls, the 
judge with his high round cap and long dark beard, the principal 
authority of the Prince’s household. Then the line of scarlet 
clad boys, whose excellent discipline and modest behaviour gave 
token of their being students of the Jesuits’ College ; and lastly, 
the priests in rich copes, the Vicar General of Nice, and the 
Abbot with the reliquary. There was one breathless moment 
of stillness, as the blessing with the relic was given in the square, 
when the soldiers presented arms and every bowed head was 
uncovered, and then the old cannon on the Place thundered a 
deafening salute, the chant swung melodiously into the air, 
and all the bannered line plunged under the old archway of the 
ramparts and wound down the walls towards the chapel of the 
Saint. 

While following in the throng, penetrated with the joyous 
feeling of journeying onward with the Church on the heavenward 
road, it was impossible not to look up at the huge blind mass of 
the Imperial trophy frowning on the mountain pass, and contrast 
that vain triumph and the brutal march of Pagan legions with 
the victory commemorated that day. The Chronicle of Lerins 
tells that, in A.D. 303, during the universal persecution of 
Diocletian, a nobly born Christian lady named Divota was put 
to death by the pretor Eutychius in Corsica, for refusing to 
sacrifice and for confessing the Christian faith ; that two priests, 
Benenatus and Apollinaris, carrying away her body to Africa, 
‘were shipwrecked, but as they still guarded it, carefully lashed 
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to some planks, a white dove issued from its mouth and settled 
upon Monaco (Fortus Herculis Moneeci) as a sign that they were 
to land on that spot. The Monacans, or Monagascans, as some 
term the inhabitants, steadily refused to part with the martyr’s 
relics, chose Santa Divota thenceforth as their patron saint, and, 
according to credible accounts, have kept her feast with unabated 
devotion for more than a thousand years. 

The firing from the Place d’Armes and the counter salutes 
from one of the gayest of the little boats in the bay meanwhile 
went on, and still the brightly coloured line of march was slowly 
going its way, joined by fresh crowds from Monte Carlo and 
Roccabruna, who had brought banners of their own, and were 
thickly lining the isthmus and bridge and approach to the 
Goumates valley. At last the relics were carried into the chapel, 
and as many as could possibly crowd into it also disappeared 
within its doors. Our view was then limited to what was to be 
seen over the kneeling crowd, the altar bright with roses, the 
lights, the banners on either side, and the figures of the Abbot 
and his priests. Several exquisite boys’ voices sang hymns and 
cantiques, which lasted for some time, when the blessing of the 
relic was given, and the whole procession wound back again, 
under fresh salvos, to the parish church in the old town. 

Thither we did not follow it, but from the terraces of Monte 
Carlo enjoyed the whole exquisite beauty of the scene. The 
peninsula, with the old town standing clear against the saffron 
sky, the red glow upon the solemn mountain chains, the echoes 
of the cannon rolling far along the pass, the faint sweet chants 
that seemed to be winding upward to “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
with the multitude clad in white garments that dwell therein. 
There were vividly personified the two camps of the Church and 
the world, for while gazing at that lovely scene of the martyr’s 
triumph, we had behind us the broad terraces and exquisite 
gardens of Monte Carlo, the gambling casino, which plies its 
detestable trade night and day, and which was just then lit up 
with a glare of lamps, and the bewitching strains of the band 
music floated every now and then across the gardens as if to 
sweep away the chants from our ears. Beautiful as that music 
might be, on that day at least we turned resolutely from all 
temptation to listen to it, or to mingle with our festival the 
dreadful faces that haunt the casino walls. We went our way 
back to Mentone, therefore, full of the thoughts of Santa Divota, 
and the joy of her feast, which will always be remembered as a 
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happy day by us all. Ever since our stay at Mentone we had 
intended visiting one of the shrines of our Lady, or more than 
one if possible, in the neighbourhood. There are at least two 
within reach, Lampedusa, near Taggia, not far from San Bruno, 
and Laghetto (Frenchified into Laghet), near Turbia. As it 
turned out that Lampedusa was rather complicated as to access, 
we fixed our minds and wishes upon Laghetto, of which the 
Carmelite Fathers have now the charge. And this brings to 
mind that, however inclined we may be to grumble now and 
then at the change of pretty old names, and the loss of some of 
the poetry and romance which invariably clings about Italian 
habits and ways, there is a solid balance of religious advantage 
gained wherever French territory extends, and this must never 
be forgotten by Catholics. 

As we found with thankfulness that every one of our party 
was now capable of more prolonged expeditions and some 
fatigue, we fixed upon the Espousals of our Lady as our day of 
pilgrimage, and having packed ourselves and our belongings into 
a roomy carriage, we started early on the bright but piercingly — 
cold morning of that day. The old Cornice road took us under 
Roccabruna, as far as Turbia, where we drove immediately 
under the Zroph@a Augusti, looking more huge and crushing 
than ever as it towered above the little church and street of 
huddled up, half ruined houses of Turbia. As we gradually 
wound along the ever ascending road, and dashed round its 
curves on the very edge of its frightful precipices, the mountains 
to our right had become sterner and more barren, and the cold 
had grown almost intolerably intense. It was possible only thus 
to realize how its mountain background shelters Mentone, and 
makes an artificial summer between the limestone rocks and 
the sea. 

At Turbia, just when we were almost two thousand feet 
above the Mediterranean, we turned off to the right, and after 
descending for a little more than two miles, we wound into a cup 
or hollow among splendid shaggy heights, and saw the Carmelite 
monastery and church close before us. Laghetto stands on a 
mass of rock above a wide torrent bed, down which the troubled 
stream was loudly rushing. Much benumbed with cold, we 
turned out of the carriage, secured a bare empty den like a true 
cell, at the poor little inn, in which to leave our food and wraps, 
and then crossed the court as quickly as possible to the church, 
of which I could only take note at that moment that it was 
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large, and richly coloured, and covered with ex-votos from floor 
to roof. 

After spending nearly an hour and a half, all the time we 
had to dispose of, in the church, we examined the interior side 
chapels and the chief ex-votos within reach. It would have 
taken us certainly some days to go through the whole, or to 
form anything like an idea of their number. The entire space of 
the walls not occupied with altars, &c., was covered with offerings, 
chiefly hearts, in silver and gold, some very large and costly, and 
thickly grouped, so as to give the appearance of immense 
medallions, or a sort of incrusted mosaic. There were also 
offerings of lamps, statues, and other decorations innumerable, 
mostly of a rich and ornamental kind. Outside the church, in 
the picturesque arcaded cloister, there were ranged in every sort 
of combination, crutches, staves, casts of legs and arms, cradles, 
hearts, surgical instruments, boats, oars, fishing tackle, and 
tools of all conceivable kinds, and some thousands of coloured 
drawings, daubs in oils, prints, sketches, and quaint attempts at 
sketches of accidents by flood and field, overturned carriages, 
horses in the air, horses tumbling down precipices, ships wrecked, 
ships on fire, and ships blowing up with gunpowder on board. 
It was impossible to refrain from laughing at the manner of 
representing these accidents and their deliverances, but much 
more impossible not to marvel at the faith of the people 
represented, and at the wonderful love and help which had 
rewarded that faith. Both within the church and without it 
there was the strongest and most penetrating impression that 
God was indeed in this place, and that it was a true shrine and 
sanctuary, in which countless prayers had been offered and 
heard, and answered by special intermission of help. 

After ringing some time at the convent bell, for it was the 
hour for recreation, we were welcomed by one of the Fathers 
who, strangely enough, had but lately come from England, and 
who kindly showed us the famous statue of our Lady which is 
inclosed behind the outer one above the tabernacle. This far 
famed statue, which is the special object of veneration for the 
pilgrims who flock to Laghetto thrice in the year, is about two 
hundred years old, and is very sweet and pleasing to look at, 
without having any intrinsic beauty as a work of art. It was 
lit up specially for us, and we were heartily glad not to leave 
Laghetto without seeing the famous Madonna of the sanctuary. 
The Carmelite Father afterwards told us that the convent 
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contained as yet only six monks, and that it was a costly and 
slow process to make any way, or keep up enough cultivation on 
those rugged mountains to sustain the community. In fact, it is 
only by such toil and persistence as the severest religious orders 
alone bestow upon the soil that it can be made to bear a few 
patches of vines, some olive grounds, and a scanty supply of 
coarse vegetables. On all sides rise rocky slopes of enormous 
limestone slabs, through which a few small maritime and 
umbrella pines push their scrubby heads, while the scattered 
tufts of rosemary, thyme, and spurge, are the only vegetation. 
Laghetto is indeed a true mountain sanctuary; but wild and 
bare as are its surroundings, we felt that abundant food and 
refreshment are stored within it, to be freely shared by all who 
visit its walls. 

As to the social life of Mentone, the graceful friendliness, the 
generous way in which we have been received into the hospitality, 
the homes, and the works of the circle of friends to whom we 
came as strangers—of all this there is not time now to speak. 
Some of our acquaintance who were totally unknown a few 
months since, will be cherished friends for life, and for their 
sakes alone the recollection of Mentone will always be dear. 

It will perhaps be said that to all this good there must be a 
large counterbalance of evil, and that an Elizabethan portrait 
without shades has been drawn. That there are such evils and 
drawbacks we freely admit, but we have no wish to dwell upon 
them here, or perpetuate disagreeables which are all too readily, 
by the generality of people, to be found. The blot which is the 
most striking and gives most pain to Catholic strangers and 
most dissatisfaction to all, is the want of cleanliness and general 
external reverence in the churches, in which the clergy and laity 
are equally in fault. The amount of talking and noise in the 
churches is certainly most disturbing, as well as the unruly 
conduct of the children. But a good deal of even this, when 
sifted, is found mixed with or springing from a good root. The 
women are so firmly resolved to hear mass on Sundays and holy 
days that they bring their babies and little ones with them, and 
while the mother is devoutly saying her beads or following the 
service, the rolly-polly babies are trotting to and fro near her 
chair, or clutching each other by the hair, or loudly expressing 
their admiration at the candles. Even the dog is often taken, to 
church that the cabin on the hills may be shut up and mass not 
be missed. At most of the festivals several of these shaggy 
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sheep dogs are to be seen among the congregation wisely revolving 
in their dog’s brains what it all means, and keeping one watchful 
eye or ear upon their master’s movements. When the shepherd 
chosen to offer the Christmas lamb went with his family to 
present himself to the curé, the dog accompanied him through 
the church and into the sacristy, as a matter of course. Christian 
education from Christian teachers can alone be depended upon 
to improve the people, and its effects on the Monacan boys are 
already thoroughly evident. One or two Christian Brothers and 
a house of Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul would completely 
revolutionize Mentone in a religious aspect, and would obtain a 
lasting influence over the parents as well as the children. It is 
well that the town is now delivered from the Italian Government, 
whose irreligious greed is seen in full activity immediately across 
the frontier in abolishing bishoprics and seizing their revenues, 
leaving the Bishop of Ventimiglia, at the age of eighty eight, to 
starve, driving away the religious communities, and secularizing 
the schools. From this tyranny Mentone is most happily 
delivered, and there is every reason to believe that, although 
much of what we call the ignorant innocence of the inhabitants 
must pass away with time, an enlightened Christian education 
will spread a wider religious knowledge, while their exceptional 
characteristic virtues of pure morality, temperate habits and 
modest propriety of conduct, will still remain the crown of the 


Mentonnese. 
E. B. 











To a Child’s Angel Guardian. 


’ 


**In heaven their angels’ 


Tuovu standest there, the child stands here ; 
I at his feet, so small and dear, 

Worship thee, for thine image lies 

Not in a picture, but his eyes. 

I touch the child, and thou art near. 


Thee too from him I can divine—- 

Far subtler thoughts in him than mine, 
Snatches of song that he may sing, 
Tears of the petulant little thing, 
Translated in the calm of thine! 


Thou dost interpret him, though how 

To read I know not; read him thou. 
Things in the little one that perplex me 
With possible pain and wrong, and vex me ; 
What utter peace enfolds them now ! 


His hour of childthought hushed and mild, 
Intense young laughter shrill and wild, 
How sweet must be in thee, and strange ! 
Into angelic thou didst change 

All that is birdlike in the child. 


A change and not a change ; but rather 
These baby mysteries thou dost gather 
And dost unfold within the veil 
(Where sight and thought of mine must fail) 
Turning the child’s face to the Father. 
A. C. G. T. 

















Among the Prophets. 


——— 


CH. XIV.—A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 


A FEW days after Christmas I found myself once more in the 
company of my friend Oliver Wotton, concerning whom I have 
said a few words in a former chapter. We met, as it chanced, 
at a junction of the railway which runs by Shotterton from 
London westwards, and we found, much to our delight, that we 
were bound to the same house. I had been keeping Christmas 
with some dear friends at Lydney, but I had promised to divide 
my short holiday this winter between them and Edward Malham, 
who has been for two or three years settled at Shotterton. 
Malham and Wotton are old friends, and the latter having to 
some extent effected his independence from the drudgery of his 
profession, had invited himself, as it turned out, for a few days 
just at the time when I was due. The so called “cottage” in 
which my friends dwell, has accommodation enough for two or 
three visitors, so we should not interfere with one another. 
Wotton was in the train for which I was waiting at the junction, 
and hailed me from the window of his carriage. We were soon 
sitting opposite one another, and engaged in active conversation, 
which, between us, is generally some goodnatured controversy 
or other. Wotton began chaffing me about Bismarck and my 
friends the Jesuits (I rather think he believes that there are 
Jesuits in all the learned professions, and that I am myself a 
member of the illustrious Society), as also about the pilgrimages 
to Lourdes, and the like. He was very rampant, and went on 
to the “Old Catholics,” a late publication of one of whom he 
held in his hand, and then he got back to Rome and triumphed 
at the imminent suppression of the religious corporations, and 
the expulsion of the Jesuits. I was trying to convince him that 
he was applauding an act either of simple robbery, or of robbery 
committed out of hatred of religion, and that people who 
expelled the Jesuits had an uncomfortable way of getting turned 
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adrift themselves, when our short journey was over, and we 
found ourselves at the Shotterton station, whither a carriage had 
been sent to meet us on account of the rain. 

Shotterton is in some respects changed from what it was 
when my readers last heard of its inhabitants, but it will hardly 
be necessary for me to dwell upon the changes, which will come 
out gradually as my story advances. The chief entirely new 
element in its society in the last two years must, however, be 
mentioned immediately, as its presence has to do with the 
subject of our conversation that first evening at Edward 
Malham’s. This new element is embodied in the person of a 
Mr. Lorner, who came to meet us at dinner on that occasion. 
Mr. Lorner is a man of middle age, I should say rather nearer 
fifty than forty, a tall, handsome, athletic man, with dark hair, 
heavy eyebrows, and an intellectual face. He has rather a stern, 
determined mouth, and altogether impresses you as a person of 
strength and decision. He began life, I think, as a doctor, but 
he unexpectedly inherited a considerable fortune before he was 
thirty, and on this he threw up his profession, went to Oxford, 
took a degree, and became a clergyman. This was just about 
the time when the “ Unionist” movement, as it is called, issued 
out of the decomposition into which the residuum of the 
Tractarian party had fallen after the great stream of conversions 
to Catholicism which began nearly thirty years ago. Lorner 
threw himself, to some extent, in with the Unionists, but he never 
publicly went what are called extreme lengths, and has only of 
late years become a decided Ritualist. He has never held a 
living, having contented himself with helping, first at one church 
and then at another, as a voluntary-and unpaid curate, always 
welcome on account of his ample means, his readiness of speech, 
his influential character, and an air of courage and determination 
which makes him the kind of person whom Anglican bishops are 
rather afraid to touch. He has done a good deal in the way of 
promoting sisterhoods throughout the country, and is supposed 
to stand in the relation of father confessor, as well as founder, to 
more than one small community. 

Lorner’s coming to Shotterton was occasioned, it is said, by 
some private trouble which arose at his last place of residence 
about his system of direction, which did not please the “reverend 
mother,” who got the clergyman of the place—where Lorner had 
spent a good deal of money, and enlarged the church—to side 
against him. Lorner threw up his post in disgust, and looked 
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out for a place of retirement, as he told his friends, where he 
intended to devote himself to the composition of works on 
moral theology, the theory of direction, and the higher stages of 
contemplation. He heard of Shotterton as a place where there 
was a nice church, a goodnatured young vicar, with whom he 
had some distant family ties, agreeable society, and an opportu- 
nity, if he wished it, of breaking new ground in the Ritualistic 
sense. There were often one or two fairly large houses to be let 
in the town, as it had once been a place of resort for families 
seeking cheap education, and Mr. Lorner soon found a very 
comfortable home, large enough for himself, his books, his old 
housekeeper, and his servants. He kept a riding horse and an 
open carriage, was liberal to the poor, very pleasant in society, 
and willing to do as much work in the church as Mr. Gerald 
Merton, the young vicar aforesaid, would allow him. The 
advent of such a man was quite sure to be an event, not only at 
Shotterton itself, but in the neighbourhood, which, on account of 
the large quantity of down and open ground in that part of the 
country, is but sparsely sown with residences of gentry and 
clergy. For my present purpose, it is enough to chronicle a few 
words which passed between Edward Malham and myself that 
afternoon, when the clouds held up for an hour, and my host 
invited me to stretch my legs with him for the sake of a little 
exercise. Wotton protested that it was too damp for him, so we 
left him by the drawing room fire with Mrs. Malham, who had 
just had the satisfaction of presenting to his notice her fine 
baby of three months growth, which was at that moment the 
pride of her life. 

The child was brought in in all its glory of long clothes and 
decorated cap in the arms of the nurse, but Louisa presented it 
herself to the newly arrived guest. Wotton was in one of his 
wicked moods, and, as I could see by his eye, was determined to 
tease a little before he did what he was meant to do, and declare 
that the baby in question was far in advance of any other that 
he had ever seen. 

“Eh! what's that?” he said with a startled air. “Poor little 
thing!” The nurse looked at him indignantly. And then he 
went on to point out that the child’s hair would probably be red, 
and to look at its head as if he were afraid of some malfor- 
mation; but in a minute or two his teasing fit passed off, he took 
the child and handled it in the most reverent way, found out 
that it had the eyes of papa and the nose of mamma, retracted 
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all his cruel insinuations, and made the hearts of mother and 
nurse abundantly happy by his hearty admiration. 

“There’s another at Shotcote, isn’t there?” said I to Mrs. 
Malham. 

“Yes, Amy’s little girl is six weeks old, and a very beautiful 
child. But they say it will be more like Grace than any one else.” 

“ Are they all there now?” I asked. 

“The Tesimonds are there; I mean Barbara and her 
husband. Walter and Mary Amyot are at the Manor here. 
They live a good deal with John.” 

Then Edward Malham summoned me once more, and a few 
words passed about Mr. Lorner. 

“ By the bye, Louisa,” said her husband, “is Lorner coming 
tonight ?” 

“He has just sent a note to say ‘yes,’” said Louisa. “It 
seems he has been away to He is busy about this time 
with his sisterhoods.” Then, seeing a smile on her husband’s 
face as he turned away, she added—*“ Now, don’t go and preju- 
dice Mr. Lillicote against him, if you please. Let him start fair.” 

Malham was out of the room before the sentence was 
finished, but he began to talk to me almost as if he was 
answering his wife’s appeal. ‘A curious fellow is this Lorner, 
with his sisterhoods and the like. His personal influence is 
wonderful. He’s almost King of Shotterton already—at least of 
the ladies. He ought to have been one of yours, Lillicote ; 
he’d have founded an order by this time. But there’s something 
about him which I can’t make out. However, he’s a very 
agreeable talker, as perhaps you will find out this evening.” 

The evening came, and brought the formidable Mr. Lorner, 
who, as I gathered from my friend’s few words, was an object of 
some suspicion to one part, at least, of the population. Charlotte 
and Mary North, Louisa’s sisters, joined the party, which was 
completed by Mr. Pedallion, the organist, and his daughter 
Rosa, whom I had seen once before, two years ago, and whom 
I was now surprised to find grown into a singularly handsome 
and graceful young woman. I had heard some time before of 
an accession of fortune which had raised Mr. Pedallion, always 
remarkable for his perfect breeding and dignity in the inferior 
position which he had held, to considerable affluence, and also 
that he still went on playing the organ and training the choir out 
of love for the work to which he had so long been accustomed. 

Wotton is a great lover of good music, and I explained to 
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myself the presence of these two last guests by supposing that 
Louisa intended to gratify his favourite taste after dinner. But 
no one who noticed either father or daughter would have 
required any such excuse for their forming part of the company. 
A quiet Miss Laura Merton was the remaining lady required to 
make up our party to ten. 

Wotton and I asked after good Mr. North, who did not 
accompany his daughters; and my friend, who had been more 
lately at Shotterton than myself, added an inquiry after “ poor 
Willie.” “His eyes pain him a good deal, and he sees less and 
less,” said Charlotte. Wotton shook his head ominously. As I 
was about to ask for further information, Malham took me aside, 
and whispered to me what I had never heard before, that Willie 
North had for some months been suffering under a disease of 
the eyes, which seemed beyond cure, and which threatened to 
make him permanently blind. I found out afterwards, from 
incidental remarks which I overheard, that Mrs. North also was 
ailing, so that the household was rather in a saddened and 
anxious state. Still, Mr. North had insisted on his daughters 
joining the party at the cottage that evening, and leaving him in 
charge of the invalids. It struck me much during my whole visit 
to Shotterton that there was an amount of general sympathy for 
Willie and his mother which I should hardly have expected from 
what I had heard of them, and which it was natural to set 
down to the sort of veneration in which Mr. North himself was 
universally held. Willie’s career was known not to have been 
altogether satisfactory, and yet his sufferings had now made him 
almost into a hero. I am convinced that no more upright, 
honourable, and amiable man ever lived than John North, and it 
is pleasant to see the value which is set on such characters 
shown so generously as was the case in this instance. 


CH. XV.—THE ANTICIPATIONS OF UNIONISM. 


THE conversation at dinner was light and agreeable, and calls 
for no record on my part. I was nearly opposite to Mr. Lorner, 
and remarked that he seemed to bea great oracle with Charlotte 
and Mary North, between whom he sat, but it struck me also 
that he did not like playing the part of oracle in public, and that 
he rather put aside than encouraged the questions which the 
elder of the two ladies asked him about the sisterhoods which he 
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had lately been visiting, their arrangements, rules, dress, and the 
character of their work. When the ladies left the table, Louisa 
gave her husband a hint that there would be a musical feast 
prepared in the drawing room ina short time, but it so happened 
that the very guest for whose benefit it was mainly devised kept 
us unusually long in the dining room. Not that Wotton drank 
much wine, as he is, on the contrary, remarkably abstemious, but 
that he managed to get into a discussion with Mr. Lorner over 
one of the subjects treated of in that book of the “Old Catholic” 
school of which mention has already been incidentally made. 

I was talking to Mr. Pedallion, and so did not catch the 
beginning of the discussion. But I suppose, from what I did 
hear of it, that Wotton, who was interested in the book, as I 
afterwards found out, much more than I expected, had been 
saying that there was a part of it in which he could not see much 
to agree with. 

“The destructive part, if I may say so,” said he, “is very good 
from his point of view. The writer makes out on his own ground 
a good case for the necessity of reunion among the Churches by 
showing the great mischief of disunion. I should not be inclined 
to attribute so much importance to unity as he does, but that is 
another question. But I can’t understand any one seeing much 
to hope about in the latter part, in which he goes over what he 
considers the encouraging phenomena on the other side of the 
case, and seems really to expect that there may be a great 
reaction and revival in the sense which is favourable to his own 
views. I think if I felt with him, which I do not altogether, I 
should see very little to hope for in the future. I should think 
the case was desperate.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Mr. Lorner, “and yet I do not 
agree with you. You will remember, in the first place, that the 
writer of whom we are speaking expects a great revival of the 
Eastern Church under the guidance and hegemony of Russia. 
Well, I suppose that any one will allow that that is possible.” 

“ Possible,” said Wotton, “but why probable?” 

“It is probable as well as possible,” said Lorner. “Every one 
sees that Russia is a power rising into great prominence. She 
has the key of the East. She is advancing into Central Asia, 
and whenever she agrees with Germany, she can settle the 
Turkish question as she wills. That brings her to Constantinople 
and on to the Mediterranean ; once on the Mediterranean, she is 
able to cope with any power in the world by sea as well as by 
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land. Central Asia once hers, and she has India, China, Persia, 
and so the remainder of the Turkish Empire, at her feet. But 
suppose she only acquires a vast influence on these countries, 
instead of absolute dominion. Still, her onward progress is the 
signal for the resurrection of Oriental Christianity, and the 
Eastern Patriarchates once on their feet again, they will soon 
be able to draw the great bulk of the Christian world to them on 
conditions far more favourable and acceptable than any that can 
ever be offered by Rome. Rome will then be reduced to the 
alternative of peace or insignificance.” 

“Well, I might answer,” said Wotton, “as a good Englishman, 
that we may have something to say to Russia as to Central Asia 
as well as Constantinople, and, in a few years, France may be on 
her feet again, as well as the Eastern Patriarchates. But to tell 
you the truth, I do anticipate a very great development of the 
power of Russia in the world. But I don’t see how that will 
mend matters as to the reunion of Christian Churches. The 
Russians and Greeks have never really acknowledged the ortho- 
doxy even of High Anglicanism, and beyond that there are the 
numberless Protestant sects to whom the Christianity of the 
Easterns and of the Russians is nearly as hateful as that of 
Rome itself. There is no reason for thinking that Russians 
or Greeks will show more tolerance to Protestantism the 
more powerful they become in material resources and numbers. 
But again, if Russia grows in material power, as she may, it 
by no means follows that she will retain her present strict 
orthodoxy, in the Russian sense of the word. I am told that 
German philosophy, and what usually follow German philosophy, 
the wildest religious notions, leading to absolute infidelity itself, 
are making progress among the Russians. You might find them 
twenty years hence as far too unorthodox for you, in your own 
sense, as they are now too orthodox for you in their own. It 
seems to me to be very unphilosophical to speculate upon a 
contingency which must have a very complex character, and 
which must bring into play a great number of influences and 
elements, which may combine in a thousand ways, and to imagine 
that things will remain as they are in all but one particular 
respect. I know some Roman Catholics who are quite convinced 
that if Russia does become a far more prominent power than 
hitherto, if she reaches Constantinople and obtains a large 
accession of power in Asia, she will become Catholic and be for 
a time a great support to the Church. They even wish openly 
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for her success, in the hope of seeing the plague spot—a good 
large spot, by the bye—of Islam wiped away from the face of 
the earth, at least of Europe and Asia Minor. And it seems to 
me they have just as much reason for their anticipations as the 
writer before us for his.” 

“Of course we must suppose that Providence will help us,” 
said Lorner. “We must suppose the other contingencies of 
which the author whom you are criticizing speaks as probable, 
such for instance as the great spread of Old Catholic opinions in 
Germany, which is a power likely to have more influence on the 
immediate future than Russia herself, or as the development of 
Unionism in England and among the English speaking nations.” 

“You are supposing a good deal,” said Wotton, “and for 
my part, I cannot gather that there is any progress in Old 
Catholicism going on or likely to go on. Progress there certainly 
is in one sense, that is, the leaders of that movement are getting 
every day further and further off from the point at which they 
started. If I remember right, they took their stand originally 
on the Council of Trent. Now they are getting rid of their 
Catholic doctrines one by one, as they have already, in the view 
of their adversaries, got rid, from the first, of their Catholic 
principles. For my part, I am an outsider, and do not hold to 
the principle of authority, but I could never see any middle 
course between a living authority—the authority, I mean, of a 
present, active, energizing and speaking Church—and private 
judgment. ‘Historical Christianity,’ as an authority to go by, 
means every one’s private view of history. So I conceive that 
the Old Catholic movement will simply roll on, as circumstances 
drive it, either to mere Protestantism, or as they say that that 
is dead in Germany, to something far more rationalistic and 
undogmatic. Then as to the growth of Unionism in England, 
you know more about that than I do, but it does not seem to me 
to have got, or to be likely to get, beyond what I am very glad 
that it should have—a recognized place among the forms of 
opinion tolerated among us, whether inside or outside the 
Established Church.” 

There was a pause, and Malham .was beginning to move, 
when Mr. Pedallion broke in with a question. 

“There is something which I should like to be informed 
about,” he said, rather deferentially, to Lorner. “I think 
Mr. Wotton rather underrates the amount of recognition which 
the Anglican Church has received from the Easterns of late. 
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It is surely much more than we have ever had before. There 
have been letters and presents interchanged, and we have had 
an Eastern Archbishop in our sanctuaries. But there is one 
matter that puzzles me. Is it true, or is it not, that we differ 
from the Easterns about the ‘ Filioque,’ as it is called? I have 
seen it stated that, when the Archbishop of Syros was in 
England, he held conferences with two of our bishops, and that 
they assured him that the doctrine of the Anglican Church 
was the same as that of the Greek. I am no’ theologian,” he 
continued, modestly, “but I think that they made a distinction 
as to what is called the Eternal Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and what is called the Temporal Mission of the same Divine 
Person, and these bishops stated, as if they had authority to 
do so, that the Anglican doctrine was that the ‘Filioque,’ the 
assertion of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son both, related to the Temporal Mission only, not to 
the Eternal Procession, and on this statement they, and the 
Church as represented by them likewise, were accepted as 
orthodox by the Archbishop, who said he should report in that 
sense to the Synod at Constantinople. Now, can you tell me, 
Mr. Lorner, is this the case, or not ?”* 


* For this statement the reader is referred to a correspondence which has lately 
appeared in the principal Anglican newspaper, in which the Rev. F. Meyrick and 
the Rev. G. Williams have taken part. We insert a portion of a letter of the latter 
gentleman, which will explain what is asserted above: ‘‘ What I said was, that the 
Bishops of Ely and Lincoln, in their conferences with the Archbishop of Syros, 
‘limited the interpretation of the /i/iogue clause to the Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost ;” and that the Archbishop was in danger of being left under a false impression 
in consequence. 

“Tn justification of these statements I appeal, first, to my recollection of the 
conference at Ely, checked by Mr. Meyrick’s published report of it, to the wonderful 
accuracy of which I have ever borne my willing testimony. Neither in the colloquy 
itself did I hear, nor in the report of it do I find, any distinct recognition of the 
**Eternal Procession from the Son”—anything, in fact, but what the Greek prelate 
was justified in interpreting, and, as a Greek, was sure to interpret, of the Temporal 
Mission. Such was my impression at the time, and that impression is confirmed by 
the re-perusal of Mr. Meyrick’s notes of the conversation. 

‘The same remarks apply to the written statement, in Greek, which the Bishop 
of Ely put into the Archbishop’s hands, with the remark—‘ The paper which I hand 
to you states the doctrine of the Church of England on the Procession.’ That paper 
did not indeed deny, but it seemed to me to ignore, the Eternal Procession. And so 
it must have seemed to the Archbishop also. Otherwise he would not have said— 
“It is the same as our doctrine. Eternally we hold that the Holy Ghost proceeded 
only from the Father ; in time, we admit that He proceeded from the Son, by means 
of the rzu-lig (i.¢., Mission) ;’ and again, on the Bishop asking him—‘ Is the state- 
ment of our doctrine, which has been placed in your hands, in your judgment orthodox?’ 
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Mr. Lorner was silent for a moment. Then he answered, 
with a considerable amount of feeling in his voice, “I am sorry 
to say that what you say is quite true, though I believe it has 
only lately become known. The bishops in question had no 
right so to represent the Anglican doctrine ; and, if they did so 
state it, they played in effect a simple trick upon the unsuspecting 
Easterns. It was Greek meeting Greek, and the Western Greeks 
were more cunning than the Eastern. The point in question is 
a theological point, as to which most of our bishops and clergy 
are profoundly ignorant, and therefore I suppose the matter will 
pass without protest. That it should so pass only shows the 
deep degradation into which we have fallen as to the study of 


the Greek Archbishop replied—‘It is, supposing that the latter part refers to the 
wéurlis.’ He was not told that if it did not. 

“I regret that Mr. Meyrick did not publish this paper with his report of the 
conference. Had he done so, others could have judged whether it had been misunder- 
stood by the Archbishop, or misrepresented by myself. Certain at least it is that the 
effect of the colloquy and written statement together was to leave the Archbishop under 
the impression that the Church of England held only the Temporal Procession of the 
Holy Spirit from the Son, which was my second assertion. 

‘*This is proved by the Archbishop’s remarks at the close of this part of the 
discussion. ‘I will explain to the Holy Synod that the Church of England is orthodox 
in doctrine, holding the viu-Js¢ from the Son, and the juovacpyic,” This promise 
he fulfilled to the letter, for in his official report to the Synod he thus speaks of us— 
‘ They accept indeed the A/onarchia in the Trinity, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
eternally from the Father alone; but say that He proceeds also from the Son, meaning 
in the progress of time, at His mission.’ 

‘*Thus much for the Ely Conference. As to that at Riseholm, I was not present 
at it, and only spoke of the Bishop of Ely’s ‘explanations of the doctrine of the 
Double Procession’ as being in entire agreement with those which the Greck Arch- 
bishop had already received from the Bishop of Lincoln,’ because, in my constant 
intercourse with the Archbishop subsequently to both conferences, he repeatedly 
assured me that such was the fact” (Guardian, Jan. 22). Mr. Williams will allow 
us to add that the expression ‘‘ Double Procession ” is not altogether accurate. It is 
curious, by the bye, that his letter should bring us across, as seekers for recognition 
at the hands of the Easterns by means of a manceuvre, the two same Anglican bishops 
to whose extraordinary slipperiness of statement, when attempting to fraternize with 
the ‘Old Catholics,” we had lately to draw the attention of our readers. To induce 
a Greek Archbishop to say that the Anglicans as a communion ‘‘accepted the 
Monarchia in the Trinity, and that the Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from the 
Father alone, but say that He proceeds also from the Son, according to the progress 

-of time, at His mission,” may be convenient and ingenious, but it appears to us to 
be quite of the same character as some of Dr. Wordsworth’s assertions about the 
marriage of priests, and the statement of Dr. Harold Browne, ‘‘that the Church 
of England sent St. Wilfrid (Winfred) to Germany, and still retains the creeds and 
institutions which then belonged to it” (see MONTH, vol. xvii., p. 503). Mr. Williams 
speaks of these two prelates as ‘‘two of the most learned and orthodox living divines 
—I say not of the Anglican, but of the Catholic Church.” They certainly do not 
appear to be two of the most accurate in theological statements. 
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theology. But now,” continued Mr. Lorner, as if he was glad to 
turn to another subject, “to return to the favourable anticipations 
entertained by the author of whom we are speaking. Since he 
delivered his lectures, more than one thing has happened which 
tends to strengthen his views. Thus, the Jesuits have been 
turned out of Germany ; the Old Catholics have held a meeting 
at Cologne, at which members of the Russian and Anglican 
Churches attended, as well as the Archbishop of Utrecht, and 
there seems to be an intention of establishing an Old Catholic 
hierarchy at once. The new Government schemes for religion in 
Germany are likely to promote the diffusion of Old Catholic 
ideas among the people.” 

“Do you think,” said Mr. Pedallion, “that {there is any large 
body of good Catholics—I mean persons of the sort who make 
up the bulk of respectable congregations—who have joined the 
new movement ?” 

“At present there is no great number,” said Mr. Lorner, 
“but they will grow. Then, Ultramontanism has received a 
check in Switzerland, and a fresh blow is hanging over the 
religious orders in Italy.” 

“T hardly understand,” said Wotton, “whether you rejoice in 
such things as a friend of religion or not. It strikes me that the 
author of the book we are speaking of is so bitter against the 
Court of Rome and the Jesuits, that he is almost as glad of 
anything that hurts them as a Voltairian might be. Now this is 
just what I say. He makes out the bad side of the case much 
to his own satisfaction, but how is it about the constructive part? 
How are we all nearer to a grand reunion of the Churches 
because Prince Bismarck introduces a cast-iron State control 
of all religion in Germany, or because the poor Jesuits are to 
be sent wandering over the face of the earth from their last 
stronghold in Rome? Asa true Liberal, I am for fair play for 
every one, and I do not see that the pretence of necessity for the 
safety of the State, which I am sorry to see put forward in some 
of our papers which call themselves Liberal, can be honestly 
pleaded. It seems to me simply disgraceful for people who 
advocate religious liberty not to denounce such measures as 
those of the German Government, now that the sufferers 
happen to be Jesuits. I can understand such writers defending 
Robespierre and the Reign of Terror just as plausibly. It is 
rank tyranny and persecution, as ever in history. But it is 
more to my point to say that these measures usually defeat 
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themselves, and that the issue of the present raid upon every- 
thing Ultramontane is sure, in the natural order of causation, to 
bring about a great access of strength to the Ultramontane 
cause.” 

Lorner was again silent for a moment, and Malham again 
began to fold up his napkin. Before he could move, however, 
the conversation began again. “I don’t know,” said Lorner, 
“that it is always so. Persecution is not always unsuccessful, 
if it is thorough. It was successful in England after the 
Reformation, it was successful in Spain in putting down the 
encroachments of Protestantism, it was successful in Japan. It 
has been successful to a great extent in Russia and Poland. 
And Bismarck is a man for thorough measures.” 

“Perhaps you are right there,” said Wotton, “ but I hardly 
know. He seems to be aiming at playing the game which 
Napoleon the First played, and lost. Napoleon had a hundred 
advantages in his conflict with the See of Rome which Bismarck 
has not. His chief advantage was in the terror with which he 
managed to inspire the bishops and clergy, which made them 
much less staunch than they are now. The Ultramontane cause 
had far less chances, to the outward eye, when Pius the Seventh 
was in captivity, than now that Pius the Ninth is a sort of 
prisoner in the Vatican. Will Bismarck go the whole length 
that his policy seems to imply? He seems to aim at putting 
religion absolutely, from first to last, under the State. Give him 
the measures which he has lately proposed, and suppose them 
successful, and in ten years, if the State in Germany chose to 
become Mahometan, there would be nothing human to prevent 
it. A more complete slavery of conscience cannot be imagined. 
And there are men who call themselves Liberals, friends of 
civil and religious liberty, advocates of freedom of thought, of 
Protestant Christianity, and the like, who dance and clap their 
hands at this because it is an onslaught on Romanism! If an 
English Minister were to propose measures half as stringent he 
would be driven from power in a week, and could never return. 
But this is not the point. What I say is that the natural issue of 
these measures is to strengthen the power against which they 
are aimed, and to ensure its victory.” 

“You really think so?” said Lorner. 

“Yes, for many reasons. Even if the persecution of the 
Catholics of Germany could be conducted with the same bitter 
completeness and perseverance which were shown in the cases 
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you name—notably in England and in Japan two or three 
centuries ago—even then, I do not doubt that Catholicism 
would survive and conquer. But there is little chance of that. 
Bismarck is powerful for the moment, as Napoleon was powerful 
for more than a moment. But Germany is a country where 
public opinion must be attended to, and where the many millions 
of the Catholic population must have their natural weight. I see 
no signs of any quailing among them; on the contrary, from 
what I hear, they are more united, more determined, more 
active than they were before. This is the natural effect of 
persecution. I am told that the Government calculate on their 
national feelings overpowering their Catholic principles—for it 
seems that there is a question of separation on the one hand, 
and the complete absorption of the other German States by 
Prussia on the other, which lies at the bottom of the present 
difficulty. But it seems to me that it must be bad policy to 
drive people like the Catholics, especially if they have strong 
patriotic feelings, to despair. The issue must be, either a defeat 
of the Government, or, what will be worse than a defeat, the 
establishment of the absolute independence of the Catholic 
Church of all State assistance and so of all State influence, 
for if the Catholics like to set up entirely for themselves, like 
the Free Kirk people in Scotland, they have the legal right to 
do so, provided they are ready to make the requisite sacrifice of 
all State pay and all State buildings. If this comes about, then 
a generation hence the Catholics may be thanking heaven for 
the Bismarckian persecution. Again, Bismarck is leaning on the 
support of the Liberals in Germany; indeed, it is said he is 
doing what he is in order to please them. It is an unnatural 
alliance, the two parties are sure to quarrel, and one or other 
must have recourse to common sense, a fair policy, and the 
conciliation of the Catholics.” 

“1 don’t know whether the Catholics themselves expect as 
much,” said Lorner, smiling. “But don’t forget the other 
elements of hope. We have the fact that the Easterns are not 
bound to their own infallibility, and so may modify their terms to 
us, and perhaps to Protestants, as well as that other of the great 
desire for unity which is evinced even by German Protestants. 
On the whole, there are great elements of future revival and 
reunion. For the present, things are in a state of solution, 
certainly, and we must be content to wait. But I don’t despair 
of seeing the first steps taken to a reunion which may embrace 
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East and West, England and Russia, Greece and Asia Minor, 
and which may gradually gather into itself converted nations in 
Asia, as well as multitudes from the Protestant sects. Then the 
Romans will hardly like to be left out in the cold.” 

“What do you think will be the creed of the reunion ?” said 
Wotton; “and will its organization be the old ecclesiastical 
organization, or something new? You could hardly have the 
Pope at its head! Indeed, your friend, if I remember right, tells 
us that his place has already been taken by the late Patriarchate 
of Moscow, which again has been superseded by the Governing 
Synod of St. Petersburgh—-a mere department of the Ministry, 
like the Board of Trade or the Home Office among ourselves. 
Surely you would have to organize something quite original, 
instead of going back to ancient examples ?” 

“I have no doubt,” said Malham, at last breaking in with a 
little polite impatience, “that whatever Mr. Lorner is called 
upon to organize, he will do so very successfully. At present 
I have to tell you, my dear Wotton, that my good wife has 
organized a little music for you in the next room, and unless we 
mean to keep Miss Pedallion up all night to sing to us, we must 
be moving.” 

On this we at last migrated to the drawing room. The 
music which we had that evening was really very good. The 
incidents which I chiefly remember were two. In turning over 
a bundle of songs, Mr. Pedallion, who presided, came upon one 
which he put aside, saying, “If we had a good tenor here, we 
might have sung that. Rosa sings the soprano.” Malham’s was 
a bass voice, and up to that time he was the only gentleman who 
had sung. There was a little whispering and nudging among 
the young ladies at the piano, with an occasional glance at 
Mr. Lorner, who was standing silent at the table, looking at 
some photographs. Then Louisa Malham came up to him and 
said that Miss Pedallion was afraid to ask him to help her 
through a duet. 

“Oh! indeed, Louisa——-” said Miss Pedallion. But the 
thing was done. Mr. Lorner, with perfect politeness, obeyed 
the invitation, and showed by his performance that he had a 
fine voice and was also an accomplished musician. When it 
was over, he turned over some of the harp music, which was 
Rosa’s peculiar department, picked out a song, and said she 
must now sing out of obedience to him. “You must give us 
‘The Silver Wedding,’” said he. 
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“Oh, not that,” she said, in some confusion, and proposed 
another and another. But Mr. Lorner was inflexible. “I do 
so like these old English strains,” he said. “You must really 
oblige me.” Rosa sang the song with great feeling, and left us 
all silent for a moment or two after it was over. The words 
pleased me as well as the music, and I took them down 


afterwards. 


What though thine eyes should lose their light, 
Nor hold discourse with mine ? 

They still to me would be as bright, 
As stars through frost that shine. 

Though sickness pale thy manly red, 

And age pour snowflakes on thy head, 

The heart within, the spirit free, 
Would still be young for me. 


I count it but a paltry boast, 
To love when love is gay, 

They closest cling who share the most 
Of life’s tempestuous way. 

Lf thou be struck, lean thou on me; 

Lf Iam struck I'll lean on thee: 

For love lights up his purest glow 
When hearts are link’d in woe. 


The discussion between Wotton and Mr. Lorner was not 
renewed that evening, but when the latter took his leave he 
begged, as we were to stay so short a time, that we would 
consider our meeting at Malham’s as his call to pay his respects, 
and that if we were passing by his house, we would come in and 
see him. “I have a few nice old pictures and books, which you 
might like to look at, and I should like also to show you my 
oratory, Mr. Lillicote,” he said. 





CH. XVI.—IS CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE? 


THE weather next day was treacherous, and our visit to 
Mr. Lorner’s was made almost a matter of necessity by a 
steady rain which set in just as we had reached the end of the 
town at which his house lay on our way to what we fondly 
hoped might have been a long country walk in the sunshine. 
Edward Malham had been obliged to leave us to our own 
devices for the morning, as Mr. North’s troubles at home threw 
the whole of the work at the office upon his shoulders. So we 
put in to Mr. Lorner’s, as sailors under a stress of weather put 
into a friendly port, and I was by no means sorry that the 
necessity had come upon us. 
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Mr. Lorner’s house was not large, but it was extremely 
comfortable, and almost too full of furniture and knicknacks 
of an ecclesiastical character. The best room in the house he 
had made into a library, and his dining room also was full of 
books and pictures. He had some good Italian copies of 
famous Madonnas of Raffaelle, and a pretty marble statue of 
our Lady by a modern Italian sculptor. His library was chiefly 
Patristic, but there were a good many modern Catholic books, 
as well as most of the Anglican writers of name. His library 
table was a wonderful concern, for the number of drawers and 
pigeon holes and shifting desks which it possessed, and it was 
covered with open books, reviews, and other periodicals, Catholic 
and Anglican. A handsome Spanish crucifix of ivory, with 
diminutive rubies, representing drops of the sacred Blood, rose 
in the midst, and rosaries of various sizes and kinds hung from 
the arms of the Cross. A pile of letters lying by the side of 
his blotting book showed that he had a large correspondence. 
The greatest curiosity of the house was the oratory of which he 
had spoken. It had been a rather large and lofty conservatory 
leading off the staircase, and it could also be reached by a few 
steps from the side of a balcony at the back of the large room 
which was now the library. Mr. Lorner had boarded the walls 
inside, adorned them with handsome hangings, and had also 
so far covered the glass roof that no great amount of light 
descended into the new oratory. The altar was of wood, 
handsomely carved in the Gothic style,-a large Italian crucifix 
occupied the wall over it, and it had a tabernacle with a great 
number of candlesticks and flower vases on either side. The 
space beneath the arms of the Cross was filled with Greek 
icons. A lamp was burning before the altar, and as my eye 
rested on it, Mr. Lorner said to me in a whisper, “I do not 
reserve at present.” Nevertheless he genuflected frequently, 
and seemed rather to expect that we should do the same. A 
Bambino in its crib lay on the altar in front of the tabernacle. 
There were three or four priedieus on the floor, and a large 
lectern in the middle, on which a quarto Breviary was open. 
The wellknown statue of Notre Dame des Victoires at Paris 
had a small altar to itself, on which another lamp was burning, 
and four or five other statues were arranged around the walls. 
In the corner by the side of the door by which we entered was 
a large piece of furniture which contained a number of vestments 
of various forms and colours, which he told me he would show 
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me another time. I think this was because he fancied that 
Wotton was rather bored with his display of piety. “I havea 
good many different rites represented here,” he said. “I think 
that in a private oratory like mine I may follow out that variety 
in unity which characterizes the Postreformational period of the 
Church in which we live. I follow the Roman order, as that 
of the Western Patriarchate, using, however, the English proper 
offices, which I take out of the Sarum books. I use the Sarum 
Missal on those days, the Roman on the feasts of the Western 
Saints, and the Greek on those of Easterns. Next week I shall 
be very Eastern, in honour of the Epiphany.” 

I almost thought that he was joking, but when I looked at 
him he was evidently quite grave, so I merely asked him what 
his bishop thought of his method. 

“T don’t ask him, any more than I do about faculties for 
confession,” he said. “He is a pure Protestant, and wishes to 
get rid of the Athanasian Creed. He would not understand me. 
In the present state of solution in which we are, I consider that 
we do well to fall back on the inherent and inalienable rights of 
the Christian priesthood.” 

Wotton had already descended the stairs, and we were 
obliged to follow. But the weather showed no signs of relenting, 
and Lorner insisted on detaining us. His manner was very 
pleasant and cordial, and his conversation showed that he was 
a man of cultivation and thought. There was no dressiness 
about him. I had imagined that all men of his opinions aped 
the dress of Catholic ecclesiastics, but there was little in 
Mr. Lorner’s appearance or getup that distinguished him from 
the ordinary parson of the white tie and whiskers type. We 
sat down by the fire in his library, and, whether it was that 
the book of which Wotton had been speaking lay on the 
table, or for some other cause, I found myself soon listening 
to a continuation of the argument to which it had given 
occasion. 

“T should like to ask you,” said Mr. Lorner, “about something 
that struck me last night as I was on my way home from our 
pleasant party. You said, if I remember right, that you did not 
attach so much importance to unity as the author before us 
seems to do, and that if you shared his opinion on this point, 
you should have little hope of the future, and should almost 
look on Christianity as a failure. Now, will you tell me how 
you get to such a conclusion ?” 
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I must epitomize the dialogue which followed, which lasted 
for a good hour, during which the rain came down with pitiless 
perseverance. Wotton began by remarking on the strange 
manner in which people talk about unity, external as well as 
internal, in matters of religion, as if there were a sort of 
instinctive yearning in the human mind after it. (“The Christian 
mind, rather,” suggested Mr. Lorner). Wotton went on to say 
that he could not quite understand them; people were ready to 
fight for their own views and doctrines, and very unwilling to 
submit to any authority, even at home, while there was more 
and more of development given to rationalism in religion as well 
as in politics. And yet, on the top of this, there was a sort of 
sentimental longing, as he deemed it, for unity, and all sorts of 
ways were proposed for bringing it about. He added that he 
thought he saw the same sort of sentiment at the bottom of a 
good deal of what had been written by the author whom they 
were discussing. He set out with the present state of the 
world, contrasting the numbers of Christians with the number 
of unbelievers or misbelievers, of various kinds—a picture, the 
colours of which could not but be sad to any one who had much 
zeal and love for Christianity. Then he attributed the apparent 
failure, so to speak, of Christianity in the world, almost entirely 
to want of unity. Unity was to be the mark by which the 
disciples of Jesus Christ were to be known—“ The Gospel,” said 
Wotton, “says charity, or love for one another, but I will not 
insist on the distinction”—and to its absence must be set down 
the inefficiency of Christian missions to the heathen, and other 
great operations of the Church in the world. The greatest 
calamities of the Church had been her schisms. First there was 
the great division between East and West; then there was the 
far reaching separation between different portions of the Western 
Church in the sixteenth century ; and now, as the author seemed 
to intimate, the Vatican Council had shut the door for ever 
against all reunion between East and West, except on terms of 
abject submission on the part of the Orientals, and had in the 
same way rendered all reconciliation between Catholics and 
Protestants in the West impossible except on similar conditions.* 





* The division can no longer, as before, be called a mere separation, or schism ; 
the whole Eastern and Russian Church, with its seventy five millions, must now be 
declared heretical, and the Curia and the Jesuits must admit all the consequences that 
follow from that declaration. To speak any longer of a hope of a future union would 
border on madness. We can but assume that this was deliberately intended at Rome 
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“Here then,” said Wotton, “we have a confession that ina 
vital point connected with its mission in the world, Christianity 
is a failure. It is bound, so to speak, to convert the world, and 
it goes forth to its work armed with many qualifications necessary 
to ensure success, on which I need not now dwell. But one 
essential condition of that success is its own continual unity. 
That unity has been broken over and over again, and there are 
but poor prospects, in the sense of the writer, of its restoration. 
Meanwhile, as he also says, the heathen nations in many parts 
of the world are vanishing away in consequence of their contact 
with the divided Europeans and Christians. And here let me 
say,” he added, “that I do not think it quite true historically 
that the failure of Christian missions is to be set down to the 
disunion of Christians alone. It may be very true that at the 
present day the cultivated and intelligent Asiatics in India, for 
instance, look with some scorn on the various rival emissaries 
who solicit their attention each in favour of his own version of 
the Christian creed. But you and I, Lillicote,” he said, turning 
to me, “know from the book of one of our friends that the 
Catholic missions in India were to a great extent paralyzed long 
before there were any rival sects or representatives of Christianity 
to perplex them, not by the want of unity among the Portuguese 
whom alone they knew, but by their bad living and cruel tyranny, 
and we know how the Japanese convert who accompanied 
St. Francis Xavier to Japan said that it was a special Providence 
that the Apostle took no Portuguese with him. No doubt the 
religious differences in Europe reacted upon the missions in 
both hemispheres, but we cannot be sure that Spaniards and 
Portuguese and Dutchmen and Englishmen would not have 
quarrelled with one another or disedified the heathen by their 


—entire separation for ever and all eternity. But man proposes and God disposes ” 
(Reunion of the Churches, pp. 55, 56). Again, the same writer says— ‘‘ The Vatican 
Council was organized for the express purpose of making all plans of reunion for ever 
impossible. Individual conversions, indeed, are gladly welcomed : they are drops at 
once absorbed and lost in the ocean of Roman uniformity. But there is to be no 
negotiation on a larger scale, for bodies of men meeting on equal terms. Some years 
ago a society was formed in England of Anglicans and Catholics combined for the 
common furtherance of the union of the Christian Churches, and it was condemned by 
the Pope, at the instance of Archbishop Manning” (/ézd., p. 160). This last statement 
is a specimen of the reckless and bitter assertions with which this volume, so unworthy 
of the name of one who was once a Catholic historian, abounds. The decree con- 
demning the association in question, as we are informed in a note by the translator, 
was dated September 16, 1864—at which time Cardinal Wiseman was Archbishop of 
Westminster. 
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immorality, cruelty, and avarice, even if there had been no 
Reformation to divide Europe into two hostile camps. It seems 
to me fairer to consider that the sterility of missions is due to 
a number of causes—to all the influences, in short, which may be 
set down to a falling away from the perfection of Christian life 
and principle among Christians themselves.” 

“Still,” said Lorner, “what you say would account for the 
result of which we are speaking, the comparative sterility of 
Christian missions, by causes which are inherent, I will not say 
in the nature of things, but in the conditions of the present 
Providence of God, and which therefore cannot be taken as 
affording ground for an argument that Christianity, which is a 
part of that present Providence, has failed essentially to do its 
work. Your argument comes to this, I suppose—Christianity 
fails to do its work in the world outside itself because it fails to 
do its work on its own possessions, as it were, inside itself. 
Well, I may say, the latter result comes from the necessary 
liberty of man. Christian grace addresses itself to free agents, 
and in a vast majority of cases it does not produce its full 
results on account of the use which they make, not of it, but 
of their freedom. It is a part of God’s Providence that this 
should be possible, for if those who either reject grace or use 
grace imperfectly are not left free, neither will those be free 
who use it perfectly, and so the crowns of the saints will 
be lost. Why should it be an argument that Christianity has 
failed, because it does not do all that it might, because God 
leaves men free not to avail themselves of the power which it 
affords ?” 

“Well, then,” replied Wotton, “you are now, I think, arguing 
in a way of which you hardly see the issue. I understand you 
to say that the working of the Church in the world is contingent 
on the freewill of men, who may cooperate or not cooperate with 
the grace which is furnished to them in her? is it not so?” 
Lorner assented. “It is possible, therefore, that in the region of 
belief, for instance, Christians may so fail to use the grace of 
God as to lose even their faith?” “Yes.” “And this may 
happen, not to one or to two, but to thousands and millions, 
to one generation after another, and in many parts of the Church 
as well as in one?” “Yes—but it would be more difficult that 
it should be in many than in one.” “More difficult, but not 
impossible?” “No.” “So that it is conceivable and possible 
that the true faith might be universally, or nearly universally, 
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lost?” “Yes—the Son of Man when He comes may not find 
the faith upon the earth.” “And as to practice, might it not be 
the same—or, rather, would not a decay of faith involve a decay 
of practice, and the converse?” “Yes.” “Then such a bad 
use of men’s freewill might take place, that the practice of 
Christians generally might ultimately degenerate quite as much 
as their faith ?” 

“It might be so,” said Mr. Lorner, “ but you must remember 
that it ought not to be so. I mean that there are special pro- 
visions made in the Christian scheme for the preservation of the 
true faith, and also of the practice of Christian virtue and the 
fulfilment of the law of God. I think this ought to be taken 
into consideration in any calculation of probabilities and possi- 
bilities. We are not to see what is possible in the abstract, but 
what is reasonably possible, considering God’s declared designs 
as to the Church, and the Providence which may be supposed to 
watch over those designs, the means of grace at hand, and the 
special arrangements which are made to meet certain dangers. 
There are promises which amount to a declaration that all the 
evil possible shall not actually be in the case of the Church, 
and there are wonderfully powerful means provided to save her 
from such a collapse.” 

“Yes,” said Wotton, “you must of course have recourse to 
such considerations if you mean to maintain that the Church 
cannot fail, that the gates of hell are not to prevail against her, 
and the like.” 

“That is just what I mean,” said Lorner. 

“Well, let us go on a little further. I suppose you would 
maintain, as you say, that there are special arrangements and 
provisions in the system of the Church for securing her against 
those dangers which would involve a forfeiture on her part of her 
guaranteed privileges, if I may use such an expression? I mean 
that her preservation from them is not left to miraculous and 
extraordinary interferences of divine power, but is provided for 
in some part of her own organization and armament ?” 

“T do not see that God may not interfere in an extraordinary 
manner if He likes,” said Lorner, “but, as a matter of fact, of 
course I should maintain that the system provided against such 
dangers.” 

“Surely it would be an imperfect system if it did not? If 
there was no provision of the perpetual guardianship of a true 
faith, for instance ?” 
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“Well, we have that in the voice of antiquity, the universal - 
consent of the Fathers, and the Catholic teaching all over the 
world.” 

“TI might attack you there, I suspect,” said Wotton. “But 
let that pass. At all events there is a provision for the main- 
tenance of a pure faith?” 

“Yes, and of sound morality also. The teaching of the Church 
is practically indefectible and unmistakeable on these points, 
and there is such an ample provision in her hierarchy, in her 
doctorate, in her sacramental system, that people must be very 
perverse to go wrong. St. Paul says, you know, that a heretic is 
selfcondemned. This is the great characteristic of Christianity— 
grace and truth have come by Jesus Christ. If Christians were, 
as a body, to fail in these respects, it might be truly said— 
‘What more is there that I ought to do for My vineyard, that I 
have not done to it ?’” 

“Very well,” said Wotton, “very well. Now we have got to 
the point at which it seems to me that the position of the writer 
of whom we are speaking, and of those who think with him, is 
selfcontradictory, and I hope to make you understand what I 
mean by saying that if I held his views I should despair of 
Christianity. He considers unity as essential, and that its loss is 
the cause of all the inefficiency in the work of religion on the 
world which he deplores. Now, I suppose no one will deny that 
our poor human nature has a great need of being specially 
helped as to this duty of the maintenance of unity. It is 
evidently one of the most important elements in the Christian 
scheme. I think so, according to my ideas of unity, which are 
different from yours, but you and the writer evidently think so 
according to your ideas of the same. And yet it seems to me 
that he, at least, for I do not speak of you, cannot point to any 
provision in the Christian system for the maintenance of unity, 
necessary as it is. It is quite obvious that the whole body of 
the faithful cannot be kept in visible unity except by some kind 
of organization or constitution designed for the purpose. What 
is it? I can see it in the Roman theory, which gives us a centre 
of unity, from which it is a sin to depart, and secures that centre 
from any error by the gift of Infallibility. There is an arrange- 
ment by means of which those who think it a duty to obey have 
something definite to obey, those who think it wrong to break 
off from the one Body have something to show them where that 
one Body is, those who shrink from departing from the common 
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faith have something to look to which can assure them what 
that common faith is. Elsewhere, I do not see anything of the 
kind. A multitude of bishops cannot always be kept together, 
if they have no one over them, without a perpetual miracle, and 
the same may be said of a number of Patriarchs. It is in vain 
you speak of a sort of Primacy conceded among Patriarchs to 
the Patriarch of the West. If the rest are bound to conform to 
his rule and doctrine, it is a Primacy of authority and jurisdic- 
tion, not merely of honour; if it is merely one of honour, it has 
not strength in it to keep them together. The only other possible 
bond of unity is 2 General Council; but General Councils meet 
once in two or three centuries, and when they do meet, their 
members may break up into cliques and quarrel, unless there is 
some centre for them to look to. This is what I mean by 
despairing of Christianity. If it is really a system liable to a 
great vital disease, the natural consequence of the conditions of 
its existence, which has no practical remedy provided for it in 
the system itself, then it seems to me that its failure might have 
been predicted from the beginning. And looking at the results 
of eighteen centuries and more, as they are drawn out for us by 
the author of this book, we have the witness of facts to the 
actual failure which might so have been predicted. Men like the 
writer we are speaking of, do not see it, but they really are 
helping on the infidel argument against religion drawn from the 
state of the world.” 

“ Those are rather hard words,” said Lorner. 

“T say that he does not see whither he is driving,” replied 
Wotton. “There is a deal of passion about the book, and that is 
one of its least creditable features.” 

“Well, and how would you answer the infidels yourself?” 
said Lorner, rather rudely as I thought. “You seem to imply 
there is no answer but that of the Roman Catholics, who certainly 
have a cut-and-dry provision for unity with a vengeance.” 

“TI am hardly bound to stand on my own defence,” said 
Wotton, “when I am simply criticizing a writer who seems to 
attach a value to external unity which I do not attach to it, and 
who looks for its restoration, for he allows it to have failed, to a 
number of very uncertain causes, which may or may not ever 
combine to bring about the result in question. Master Frank 
here,” he said, “knows that I can battle with him vigorously 
enough. However, I may assure you that I do not think 
Christianity is a failure.” 
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“Come with me tomorrow,” I said to Wotton, “and we can 
hear what Father Miles thinks about it.” 

Lorner had now recovered himself, and began to show us 
some fine prints and a good collection of photographs. 





CH. XVIL—NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


THE rain at last ceased, but it was so near luncheon time that 
we determined to hurry home and try our fortune at a walk 
later in the afternoon, as the sky seemed still to promise that 
there would be a few hours of interval in the downpour. 
Mr. Lorner pressed us to take luncheon with him, but we 
excused ourselves, and then he volunteered to accompany 
us for a few hundred yards, as he was bound to Mr. Pedallion’s 
to make some suggestions about what he called a “musical 
celebration” on the morrow, New Year’s Day. At Mr. Pedallion’s 
gate there were two ladies, talking so earnestly that they did 
not hear our footsteps as we approached, while, on the other 
hand, we overheard a sentence or two of their conversation. 

“Well, Rosie,” said Miss Laura Merton, whom I had met 
the night before for the first time, though Wotton knew her 
well, “I shall tell Gerald that you are decided against any 
change.” 

“Don’t say anything about me,” said the other, “strong as I 
am. But you may give a hint that if he wants to drive papa 
away, or make him give up the organ » 

The sentence was interrupted by the fact that the speaker’s 
eye at that moment fell upon Mr. Lorner. The lady coloured 
deeply, but she recovered herself in a moment, and invited 
us all to walk in and see her father. Lorner, of course, 
accepted, and Wotton and I proceeded along the road with 
Miss Merton, as the Vicarage lay between us and Malham’s 
“cottage.” 

“You've been having a debate, Miss Laura, I can see,” said 
he. “What was it about? Some new style of music, or singing, 
I suppose.” 

“Not exactly,” said Laura. “If I must tell you, Mr. Wotton,” 
she added after a pause, during which Wotton had kept up his 
attitude of inquiry with provoking perseverance, “there’s an 
idea of introducing vestments into our service, and Mr. Lorner 
has been urging Gerald to begin tomorrow. Charlotte 
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North wishes it very much, but mamma objects, and Rosa was 
saying ——” 

“Forgive me,” said Wotton. “ Perhaps you don’t know but 
this gentleman here is an enemy, one of the many Jesuits in 
disguise who are sent about the world to find out everybody’s 
secrets. I shan’t let you expose this dissension in the Shotterton 
Cabinet in his hearing.” ' 

Miss Merton laughed, but she was evidently relieved at not 
having to pour out the whole controversy before me, and we 
soon fell into chitchat about other things. We landed her at the 
Vicarage gate, just in time to meet with Louisa Malham, who 
had been calling there on her way home from her father’s. 

We heard the whole story of the vestments controversy 
before we left Shotterton. It was just at that time engrossing 
the attention of the few leading households of the place to such 
an extent that it was quite impossible for a visitor not to hear 
of it. The main outlines of the business seem to have been 
these. Lorner wished Gerald Merton to begin on New Year's 
Day with a full ritualistic service, vestments and all, and to tell 
no one beforehand. But Mr. Merton was not the sort of person 
to keep a secret of that sort from his mother and sisters, and from 
them it flew all over the place. The sisters were favourable to 
the attempt, but the mother resisted strongly. As such a change 
could not be made without preparation, and such preparation as 
necessarily involved some training of choir boys, acolytes, and 
the like, the middle classes in the town were soon as eager in the 
debate as their betters. Mr. Lorner, I was told, was very angry 
when he heard of so much discussion, but he still urged Gerald 
Merton not to go back. He had a strange influence over the 
vicar, who would never have initiated anything of the kind of his 
own motion. But the vestments were not worn, the incense was 
not burnt, and the boys who were to have figured as acolytes 
were disappointed. The two persons who had held their tongues 
and said nothing in the previous discussions “ pronounced,” as the 
Spaniards say, on that identical afternoon of which I am 
speaking. Those two persons were Miss Pedallion and her 
father. Mr. Lorner, as I heard afterwards, went on from them 
to the Vicarage, where the battle was still raging, and, after 

his visit, Gerald Merton—much to his own relief—abandoned 
the idea. 

“T told you the other day,” said Malham, as he was talking 
to me about it before I left, “that our new friend was King of 
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Shotterton. I am inclined to think now, that Shotterton has a 
Queen—an unconscious despot, I admit, but still a powerful 
ruler.” 

As I drove over on that New Year’s morning to Shotcote 
Park for mass, I could not help recalling to mind much that had 
passed in the discussion between Lorner and Wotton, and many 
thoughts suggested themselves in connection with the subject of 
that debate which were not quite pleasant. I suppose we all 
know the state of mind which consists in the feeling of the 
presence of a difficulty or a distress which we do not see the way 
out of, although we know that there must be such a way—as 
when some black charge with a large amount of apparent 
evidence has been laid against some friend whom we revere and 
love very much, and whom we feel to be incapable of the crimes 
of which he is accused, though we do not know the answer to 
give to the facts alleged against him. I had this sort of feeling 
remaining in my mind after listening to that conversation, that, 
just as Wotton had remarked that the author of whom he had 
been speaking was powerful enough, on his own showing, in the 
destructive part of his argument, but very feeble when he came 
to attempt to furnish positive grounds for future hope, so now, 
although Wotton himself had shown well enough that on the 
hypothesis of that writer, Christianity had been in some sort a 
failure in the world, there still was room for a more satisfactory 
answer than any which I had heard to show that this last was 
not in truth the case. No doubt, the state of the world was such 
as to raise many very sad thoughts, and I was aware that the 
argument was now often urged, that, if the Christian religion were 
divine, it ought to have done more for the world and for the 
human race than had yet been done. And yet, on the other 
hand, I was well aware that in our own time, at all events in the 
early decades of this century, many thoughtful men had been 
converted to become ardent Catholics by the argument which 
historical reading had suggested to them as to the effects of 
Christianity upon society. Here then there were two diametrically 
opposed conclusions drawn from the same facts, and I could not 
help wishing to hear some wellread theologian discourse upon 
the question which was thus raised. 

I was not, however, to have any long conference with Father 
Miles on that particular day. He said two masses, and I could 
only reach the later of the two, before which the Veni Creator was 
sung very nicely in the little chapel to invoke the blessing of 
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Heaven upon the New Year, with all its coming cares and 
events, and after which there was Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament till the afternoon service. But the mere finding 
myself at mass in the midst of a devout congregation did much 
to drive away the troubles left on my mind from the discussion 
I had heard. Here was a practical proof of the mighty peaceful 
power of the religion of Christ, and the great Sacrifice Itself, the 
Presence of our Lord on the altar—Emmanuel, God with us— 
was enough to make me feel how the Church was doing her 
silent powerful work while the world was railing against her and 
outraging her. I saw little of the party at Shotcote that day, 
as we were all occupied in keeping up the adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament during the two or three hours which passed 
between mass and vespers. The little organ played softly now 
and then during the interval, and some devotions were recited 
once or twice. I went into the house, at Mr. Amyot’s 
invitation, for a mouthful of luncheon, and afterwards found 
several of the family in the drawing room. Mrs. Reginald 
Amyot, whom I have mentioned in a former chapter, was 
there with her child, and her husband and sisters in law 
were singing over to a plaintive but very sweet old air 
the Rhythm of St. Thomas, which was to be sung after 
Benediction. There are many different translations of this, 
but I had never met with the version which they were singing, 
and carried it off with me. 


ADORO TE DEVOTE, LATENS DEITAS. 


O hidden God, I worship Thee in suppliant adoration, 
Who truly here art hiding beneath the forms we see; 

My inmost spirit fails me in Thy loving contemplation, 
My heart bows down and yields itself a vassal unto Thee. 


From sight and touch and taste alike Thy glorious Self concealing, 
We know Thee yet most surely from what our ear has heard; 

No Truth more true can be than truth of God’s own Son’s revealing, 
The sacred Word of Him Who is the Everlasting Word. 


Thy Deity alone was hid upon Thy Cross of sorrow, 

But here for Thy Humanity as thick a veil is made ; 

Yet both alike believing and confessing, I would borrow 

The words of that repentant thief, and pray the prayer he prayed. 


With Thomas I adore Thee, my Lord and God confessing, 
Although like him Thy sacred Wounds I cannot touch or see. 
Increase my faith, and grant to me that first and greatest blessing, 
To hope in Thee alone—to give my whole heart’s love to Thee. 
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Memorial of the Lord’s own Death, and gift of His own giving, 
O Bread of Life, that dost on man eternal life bestow, 

Vouchsafe to this poor soul of mine, that on Thee always living, 
The savour of Thy sweetness it may ever taste and know. 


O Fesu, loving Pelican, most bountiful and gracious, 

Wash me, a wretched sinner, in Thy saving Blood, I pray; 
That Blood of which one crimson drop, so mighty and so precious, 
Has power to wash the blackest sins of all the world away. 


O Fesu, glorious Lord, Whom now these veils enshroud and cover, 
One gift alone I covet—TI ask this only grace: 

That in the light of Paradise, when earthly things are over, 

IL may worship in Thy Presence, and look upon Thy Face. 


Between the services, however, I did manage to catch 
Father Miles for ten minutes, but I had only time just to tell 
him of the desire I felt to have a talk on the subject of which I 
had been hearing so much. He was very kind. “You laymen,” 
he said, “come in for a good many discussions which we escape, 
and it would be well if we heard all that you hear. We must 
manage to have a meeting some time before you go. All these 
difficulties are, in reality, only repetitions in a new form of what 
is the one great difficulty about the government of the world, 
only to be answered by the Christian doctrine of the absolute 
mastership of God and of His ineffable goodness. When you 
once understand the permission of evil, you have the key to all 
these questions. But as to Church unity, the difficulty is far 
less than as regards any other stage, if I may so say, in the 
dealings of God with the world, for this reason—that the Christian 
system is the most abundant outpouring of grace and light that 
ever has been, or ever can be. So that in relation to Christianity, 
the complaints that God has not done enough is more foolish 
than in relation to any other dispensation. Then, again, 
Christianity has exhibited, by the confession of all, a power 
which no other system ever displayed, a power which, if allowed 
its full play, would be adequate to the conversion and regene- 
ration of the whole human race. The objection must be, not 
against Christianity in itself, which is quite adequate to renovate 
the whole creation, but to the Providence which presides over 
the fortunes of the Christian Church, which has shown, in respect 
of all the troubles and wants of human nature, a power which is 
simply irresistible if it is allowed full scope of action. No new 
power is required for the perfect ennoblement of humanity ; 
what is required is fuller and freer range of operation for this 
power. This, in general, is my answer to such difficulties ; but 
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we may have time some day to talk more at length about 
them.” 

I asked him if he had met Mr. Lorner? He said, not often ; 
but he spoke of him most highly and kindly. “He is an 
excellent and sincere man,” he said, “though I cannot say 
whether he is on his way to Catholicism. His position is 
unfortunate ; there is a good deal of incense burnt before him 
by people who are dangerous to him.” 








At Thebes. 


oe 


Au! lose we not these golden months 
Of life upon the wondrous river— 

The cloudless lull bestowed this once, 
Rarest of gifts of the All-giver. 


Through twice twain thousand years sublime 
Past yon vast forms—on—on it floweth, 
Welling from out the abyss of time, 
And realms which yet no wanderer knoweth. 


O living pathway, passing through 

The land of Tombs in light and glory ! 
O sky that never changest hue— 

Dark splendour—like Egyptian story ! 


O hills that bounding yonder East, 
So many dawns have sadly greeted, 
And ye, mid evening’s rosy feast, 
Age after age all-dimly seated ! 


But chiefly ye—eternal stones— 
Still holding high your sculptured pages, 
Columns sublime, and mighty thrones, 
Whence sadly gaze the vanished ages— 


Your gift bestow! O’er fringing palm, 
And sands of yonder arid ocean, 

From out the tomb of Time send calm 
To still our little hour’s emotion. 


So shall the star-depths of the Past 
Turn all our tumult to sweet sorrow, 
And humbled nothingness at last 


Peace from the dust of Empires borrow. 
R. J. T. M. 








The approaching Transit of Venus. 


——— 


‘THE sun occupies so important a position in this world of ours, 
regulating our times of labour and repose and the order of our 
seasons ; providing us with light by which we may enjoy the 
beauties of surrounding nature, and bestowing at the same time, 
by the ever varying tints of its gorgeous spectrum, the chief 
element of that beauty; preserving us from perishing by its 
genial warmth, and nourishing us by the joint action of its 
calorific and actinic rays on the earth and its vegetable kingdom ; 
that it would be strange indeed were mankind not to take the 
greatest interest in learning all that can be known about this 
wondrous body, without which all would be to us but darkness, 
coldness, and death. Nor do we find that man has ever shown 
indifference in this regard, but from earliest times he has most 
carefully watched every movement of this mighty master 
of a wide domain, who exacts such perfect obedience from all 
his subjects. From the vast planet Jupiter, of volume more 
than a thousand times that of our earth, down to the merest 
grains of sand that form the meteor streams, all— planets, 
comets, and meteors—move in their daily course in obedience 
to their common ruler. 

It was years before the commencement of the Christian era 
that the daily and yearly path of the sun in the heavens, the 
variations in his apparent size, and even the slow changes that 
only observation continued for centuries can make sensible, were 
most carefully recorded. But it is only within modern times 
that much has been learnt about the physical constitution of the 
sun. The inventions of the telescope, of the spectroscope, and 
of photography, have placed in our hands the most effective 
instruments for the prosecution of this research, and without any 
disparagement of those who have done so much for astronomical 
science in past ages, we can point with lawful pride to the 
marvellous discoveries made in solar physics by those who are 
still labouring among us, such as Schwabe and Carrington, De la 
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Rue and Secchi, Janssen and Lockyer, Young, Stewart, Huggins, 
Zollner, Respighi, and a host of others. We now know much, 
though we seem to have still more to learn, about the nature of 
the solar photosphere, the matter of which it is composed, the 
atmospheres that surround it, and the stupendous forces ever at 
work therein, causing storms compared with which our hurricane 
would appear almost a perfect calm. We begin to notice periods 
in the ever changing aspects of the solar surface, and there are 
not a few among our most eminent physicists who cherish the 
hope, that we are on the eve of some very important discoveries. 
The not uncertain cycle in the solar spots, their connection with 
terrestrial magnetic energy, the simultaneity of the variations of 
this latter with the movements and temperature of our atmosphere 
and even with the vegetative force, the lately discovered period 
in the recurrence of cyclones, and also possibly of excessive 
rainfall—all point the same way, and give a certain confidence 
in the fulfilment of the hope, now so often expressed, that we 
are approaching rapidly to the solution of the apparently 
hopeless problem of atmospheric changes. It is also a growing 
opinion, that the power of predicting the nature of coming 
seasons will be due more to the accurate study of the solar 
surface than to any accumulation of meteorological data. 

If we are able at all times to make real progress in our 
research by a diligent observation and collation of the pheno- 
mena of meteorology, magnetism, and solar physics, which are 
seen to be intimately connected, there are still certain special 
times when much more rapid strides can be made in advance. 
Such moments are opportunities which, if well employed, may 
save years of toilsome labour, and should therefore be most 
carefully foreseen and used to the best advantage. Here is the 
reason why so many expeditions have been sent out of late 
years to observe solar eclipses, for it is during the few moments 
of an eclipse that we can advance further in the study of the 
solar envelopes than by months of toil at other times. But it 
is not only when the moon interposes herself between us and 
the brighter portion of the sun, thus enabling us to examine 
minutely the surrounding envelopes which shine with a feebler 
light, that the precious moments for observation occur. For 
among the various bodies that may pass between the earth and 
sun, there is one that can in its passage read us a lesson well 
worth years of study. The transit of this body across the solar 
disc is not a phenomenon of a striking and appalling nature, 
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nor yet of marvellous beauty, like to that which the moon in 
its transit affords; but it is, on the contrary, to all external 
appearances most insignificant. A passage of Venus might be 
taking place in open day, and not one ina million would cast 
one glance more than usual at the sun, unless perchance he had 
read of the occurrence in the daily press, and then a very few 
moments would suffice to convince him that knowing is not 
always seeing. The fortunate possessors of a telescope would 
of course feel it their duty to point it at the planet, and gaze 
awhile at the minute round figure moving almost imperceptibly 
across the disc from east to west. But, unless these observers 
were enthusiastic devotees of science, or astronomers engaged in 
measuring distances or taking photographs, they would soon tire 
of viewing so monotonous an object, and turn their instruments 
to some neighbouring spots on the sun’s surface, whose beauty 
and variety would soon rivet their attention, even though it may 
be a marvel visible on any cloudless day. Venus in transit will 
hide scarce a thousandth part of the solar surface, and yet the 
information to be gained, as she passes across the disc, may well 
be considered as of the highest importance. 

As any heavenly body, that is not at an incalculable distance, 
must alter its position on the celestial sphere when viewed from 
different standpoints, astronomers often refer their observations 
to the centre of the earth, which has the advantage of being a 
point common to all stations on the earth’s surface. Now, 
the quantity which the observation of the passage of Venus 
will enable us immediately to determine, is the difference of 
position of the sun on the celestial sphere as seen by a supposed 
spectator at the earth’s centre, and when viewed from a station 
on the surface, and hence the angle subtended at the sun by the 
earth’s equatorial radius. This gives, of course, the size of the 
earth as seen from the sun, the apparent radius being about 8"9, 
where 1” is the ordinary limiting angle of visibility. The angle 
subtended at the sun by the earth’s radius is called the solar 
parallax, and this, together with the dimensions of the earth, 
known from trigonometrical surveys, enables us to determine 
the distance of the sun. Were our results to end here, we 
might well ask—Why attach such great importance to the fact 
of the sun being precisely so many miles distant from the earth ? 
A difference of 0""1 in the observed parallax is equivalent indeed 
to a million miles in the distance, but this is only one-ninetieth 
of the whole. There must, then, be something else besides the 
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mere knowledge of the exact number of miles from the earth 
to the sun that can induce all the civilized nations of the world 
to fit out expeditions at great expense to observe the transit. 
There is without doubt a reason, and it is this. The knowledge 
of the exact distance of the sun is intimately bound up with the 
correctness of all our astronomical determinations respecting the 
size, mass, distances, and motions of all the celestial bodies, and 
it therefore ultimately affects our geographical, nautical, and 
chronological data. This will be sufficiently apparent from a 
brief review of some of the astronomical quantities that depend 
on the sun’s distance for their value, and we will proceed to dwell 
for a few moments on the more important of these. 

1. That the absolute size of a heavenly body, having a certain 
apparent diameter, must depend on its distance, will be obvious: 
to every one. Thus the sun and moon have nearly the same 
apparent diameter, and yet the parallax or distance tells us that 
the volume of one is about sixty million times that of the 
other, the angle subtended at the eye being the same for both. 
For the absolute diameters must be in direct proportion to 
their distances, and the volumes vary as the cubes of the 
diameters. 

2. From the size of the sun we can form some notion of those 
mighty forces that are ever at work within him, that can produce 
openings in his fiery envelope to the extent of millions of 
square miles, and suddenly dart forth flames to the height of 
fifty thousand; and these convulsions, and his mighty storms 
and whirlpools, are manifested to us by the spots upon his 
surface, or by the widening, and shifting, and other contortions, 
of the lines of his spectrum. 

3. Thanks to the untiring energy of the gifted Newton, the 
- mass also of the sun can be expressed in terms of its distance, 
and the mass in its turn has been proved by the same astronomer 
to regulate all the chief motions of the solar system. 

4. The third law of Kepler tells us that the square of the 
mean distance of any planet from the sun varies as the cube of 
the period of its revolution ; it gives us, therefore, the relative 
distances of all the planets, when their periods of revolution 
have been observed. If, then, we can find the absolute value of 
the mean distance of a single planet, we know the distances of 
all the rest. 

5. Again, the amounts of heat, and light, and magnetic force 
all vary according to the same law of the inverse square of the 
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distance, which is the law of gravitation, and therefore a know- 
ledge of the earth’s distance from the central body will lead us 
to a just appreciation of the conditions of the different planets, 
as affected by all those forces and influences of which the sun is 
the mighty source. 

6. The sun’s distance from our point of observation is also the 
base line of the triangle by which, from measuring the angles, 
we can estimate the distance of the so called fixed stars; or at 
least we can fix a minimum distance for these wondrous bodies, 
which lie scattered in space according to certain apparent laws 
of distribution—some possessed of proper motions inconceivably 
rapid, others revolving round each other in obedience to the 
universal law of gravitation, and all, with but a very few 
exceptions, only able to tell us of what they were, and where 
they were, ten, or a hundred, or perhaps more than a thousand 
years ago, though their message speed with the velocity of light, 
at the rate of one hundred and eighty six thousand miles a 
second. 

7. And lastly, that we may no longer delay at the threshold 
of our subject, the solar distance, by enabling us to estimate the 
enormous mass, several hundred thousand times that of this 
earth, gives us more exact notions of the power it exercises on 
its attendant planets and on their satellites, and hence the per- 
turbations of the moon become more precisely known, and more 
correct lunar tables are formed, which are of such importance 
in navigation. 

The distance of the sun being, therefore, a quantity whose 
precise value is of so much interest, and fundamental both in 
theoretical and practical astronomy, it is but natural that all 
civilized nations should lend their aid for the successful prose- 
cution of those observations by which it can be most accurately 
determined. The honour is due to Halley of having first pointed 
out to astronomers that the passage of Venus across the sun’s 
disc affords the best known method for securing exactness in the 
required measure ; and since transits occur scarcely twice in a 
century, the opportunities thus presented are not easily to be 
neglected. The cause of the phenomenon, and the reason why it 
so rarely happens, will be readily perceived. That the planets 
revolve in elliptic orbits with the sun in one of the foci, is a law 
discovered by Kepler from the observations of Tycho Brahé, 
and proved by Newton to flow necessarily from the law of 
gravitation. Any planet, therefore, which is nearer to the sun 
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than the earth, may sometimes pass between us and the sun, 
and be seen in transit over his disc. This would take place at 
each synodic revolution, or each time the planet passed the 
earth, if the body moved in the ecliptic, the plane of the earth’s 
orbit, and we should thus have a transit of Venus about every 
584 days. But as the orbit of Venus is inclined to the ecliptic 
at an angle of 3° 23’, the planet must, when she passes closest to 
the earth, be near her node, or the point where her orbit cuts the 
ecliptic, in order that she may be seen on the sun’s surface. 
If the distance of Venus from her node, as she passes the earth, 
be less than 1° 40’, she must lie between the earth and sun, and 
therefore will be visible in transit. For we learn from the known 
inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic, what distance from its 
node will remove the planet from the ecliptic by a quantity 
greater than the sun’s semi-diameter. 

To discover when this will be the case, we have only to 
examine what whole numbers of revolutions of Venus will 
correspond with sufficient exactness to a whole number of 
revolutions of the earth, so as to bring the two bodies to about 
the same relative positions in their orbits. The period of a 
revolution of Venus being 224°701 days, and that of the earth 
365°256, it is easy to see that eight revolutions, or sidereal years, 
of the earth, correspond with a certain exactness to thirteen 
revolutions of the planet ; that 227 or 235 years will give closer 
results, and 243 years will be almost precisely equivalent to 395 
revolutions of Venus. In the year 1629, Kepler predicted that 
transits of the two inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, 
would take place about the same time, viz., in November and 
in December of 1631. The transit of Mercury was observed by 
Gassendi, but that of Venus was unfortunately not visible in 
Europe, and therefore passed unnoticed. But the prediction 
of Kepler was still of great value, as it told astronomers when 
they were to expect other transits. For, since the node of the 
orbit of Venus only moves through 51’ 40” in a century, we have 
only to add the above mentioned period of 243 years to the 
date of the unobserved transit, and we find that transits must 
occur in the Decembers of 1874 and of 2117. But transits might 
happen at earlier dates, and Horrocks, from a close examination 
of Kepler’s tables, finding that the change in the latitude of 
Venus, or in her distance from the ecliptic, corresponding to 
eight years, would lie between 20’ and 24’, concluded justly that 
Venus might again be visible in transit in 1639, since the sun, 
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whose centre may be considered to be in the plane of the ecliptic, 
has a diameter of more than 30’. Horrocks had only time to 
send notice to his friend Crabtree of the result of his calcula- 
tions, and these two young men were, in consequence, the only 
witnesses of the first passage of Venus ever observed. The 
deductions of Horrocks suffice to show that the transits of 
Venus go in pairs, with an interval of eight years between the 
first and second; we shall therefore have an opportunity of 
seeing the phenomenon in 1884, and there will again be another 
chance in 2125. That there cannot be a transit eight years 
after the second of each pair, is evident from the fact that the 
latitude of Venus will have altered, in the sixteen years elapsed 
since the first, by at least 40’, which is greater than the solar 
diameter. But we may ask, may we not have the transits after 
227 or 235 years? The answer in one case is obvious, as the 
transit 235 years after 1639 is identical with that 243 after 1631. 
In the other case, the non-recurrence depends on the position of 
the planet with respect to her node in former transits. In 1631, 
Venus had already passed the ecliptic when she came into 
conjunction with the sun, and as she does not quite complete 
thirteen revolutions in eight years, she would not have arrived at 
her node in 1639 at the time of passing between the sun and 
the earth. The arcs described by Venus on the sun in 1631 and 
1639 would therefore be on opposite sides. of the node, and, in 
consequence, leave a broad limit for variation. But 227 years, 
on the contrary, correspond to rather more than 369 revolutions 
of Venus, which, having been considerably past her node in 
1631, would be still farther from it after 227 more years. Thus, 
though the position of the planet would be nearer her place in 
1631 after the longer period than after eight years, still she 
would be farther from her node, and outside the limits necessary 
for a transit. We see also from what has been said above 
about the change of latitude in Venus in eight years, that a 
transit could not take place after an interval of 227 years if 
one occurred after 243, since there are sixteen years between 
the two. 

And now, neglecting the slight difference, due to the 
precession of the equinox, between the earth’s sidereal revolu- 
tion and the tropical or civil year, we may remark that 
we have been considering so far certain periods of entire 
years, and, therefore, only those transits have come under 
our notice which happen in December, when the earth passes 
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that point in the orbit of Venus, which cuts the ecliptic as the 
planet moves from its southern to its northern side, but, 
evidently, there must be a similar set of transits at the 
descending node of Venus. The epochs of these can now be 
found at once from the fact that the nodes are at opposite: 
extremities of the almost circular orbit of the planet, and hence- 
the half of the period required, after any transit, to bring the two 
bodies together again in almost identical positions at the same 
node, will suffice to bring them sufficiently together at the other 
node. The whole period (for a return to the same node) is 243 
years, and since the transit observed by Horrocks, in December,. 
1639, was at the ascending node, another might be expected’ 
at the descending node (in half the above period, or in 121 
years and six months, viz.), in the June of 1761. This actually 
took place, some little time after Venus had passed her node, and,. 
therefore, another transit followed in 1769, and similar ones will 
again take place in 2004 and 2012, during the month of June. 
The transits of June, 1761 and 17609, are especially remarkable, 
as being the first that were observed with the view of determining 
the sun’s distance. Halley had witnessed a passage of Mercury 
at St. Helena, in 1677, and he at once saw how valuable. and 
accurate were the results that could be obtained at a similar 
passage of Venus. The important data dependent on the perfect 
observation of the transit, the great difficulties attendant on the 
measurement of so minute a quantity, and the extreme rareness 
of the phenomenon, seemed to him to make its recurrence an 
occasion of national scientific enterprize. He could not hope to- 
live himself for the observation, but he urged on scientific men 
the necessity of making the best use of their precious oppor- 
tunity. The advice of so great a man was not neglected, and 
almost a century later, although a war was raging at the time on 
the high seas, the chief nations of Europe sent out expeditions 
in 1761, to all the most advantageous sites for the observation of 
the transit. Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal of England, 
stationed himself at St. Helena, but consummate skill in 
observing could find no resource against impenetrable clouds. 
Le Gentile, Chappe, and others, were somewhat more fortunate, 
but the innumerable difficulties they met with baffled the efforts 
of the one hundred and twenty observers, and the total result 
was a failure. 
Nothing daunted by this first want of success, France, 
England, and other countries, fitted out numerous expeditions 
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to observe the transit of 1769, and, perhaps, the most famous 
among these was that of Captain Cook to Otaheite. Every 
precaution was taken to ensure success, and the danger of bad 
weather was met by an addition to the number of stations, 
which were now increased to one hundred and forty nine. 
This time the difficulties were not to gain a victory over the 
perseverance and skill of the observers. Excellent observations 
were made at various places, at Otaheite, Hudson’s Bay, 
Wardhus, California, &c., and the subsequent reduction of the 
separate observations gave for the parallax values ranging from 
8’-6 to 8""8. This was an immense step in advance, but an 
attempt was made by Encke to diminish the probable error by 
combining all the observed values, and the result of his compu- 
tation was the solar parallax of 8"°5776. This gives us as 
the sun’s distance ninety five million miles—a value accepted 
universally as the best approximation. 

A further discussion of the same observations by Mr. Stone, 
first assistant at Greenwich, and now Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape, lead to a still more trustworthy result. For, taking into 
account the difference between real and apparent contact, and 
using only those observations in which the whole time of transit 
was taken, so as to avoid the inaccuracies arising from an 
imperfect knowledge of the longitude of the stations, this 
astronomer obtained for the solar parallax 8”.91, which would 
make the sun’s distance rather less than ninety one and a half 
million miles. The perfect manner in which these investigations 
were carried out merited for Mr. Stone the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, in 1869, and the correctness of his 
result has been wonderfully corroborated by the values of the 
solar parallax found by completely independent investigations. 

Many ways exist by which approximate values of the sun’s 
parallax may be found, but the methods by which this quantity 
may be determined with the precision required in scientific 
research, can be easily included under a few leading heads. 
And first we have the parallax given by Foucault’s experiment. 
This wellknown French savant invented an instrument which, by 
means of a revolving mirror, gave him an accurate measure of 
the velocity of light. This velocity, combined with that of the 
earth in its yearly journey round the sun, produces a displace- 
ment of the heavenly bodies, called aberration. If, then, we can 
measure the aberration and the velocity of light, we know at 
once the earth’s velocity of revolution, in the same way as we 
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may find the number of miles per hour a person is walking in 
the rain, if we are told the rate at which the rain is falling, and 
the direction in which the person holds his umbrella to protect 
himself from the perpendicular shower. The rain in our case 
will be a flood of light, and a telescope will serve to collect the 
rays in lieu of a protecting shelter from the falling drops. The 
rate at which the earth is travelling being thus determined, its 
observed angular velocity will give its distance from the sun. 
Foucault’s experiment gives for the solar parallax 8°.942, which 
agrees well with the above value. But, still not content with so 
good an approximation, the French Academy have just expressed 
a hope that M. Fizeau, whose instrumental method of investigating 
the velocity of light is more perfect than that of M. Foucault, 
from his base of measurement being so much more extended, 
will push his method to the greatest accuracy. 

Another independent means of finding the solar parallax 
consists in determining the sun’s mass from the disturbed 
movements of the planets and their satellites, and then deducing 
the parallax by Laplace’s formula. Leverrier has thus very 
lately ascertained the parallax from the perturbations of Mars 
and Venus, the former giving 8”:866, and the latter 8856. 
Similarly Hansen obtained 8"°9159 from one of the inequalities 
of the lunar orbit. This method of determining the parallax 
from the mass, and the mass from the inequalities in the motions 
of the planets, would lead to results not less trustworthy than 
those of the inverse inquiry, provided we were sufficiently 
acquainted with the amount of the disturbing influence of the 
planetoids, one hundred and twenty eight of which have already 
been discovered between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. But 
awaiting this knowledge, we are more sure of a closer approxi- 
mation to the truth by a direct observation of the parallax of 
Mars or of Venus. 

The parallax of any heavenly body being the angle subtended 
by the earth’s radius at the distance of the body, the nearer the 
body to the earth, the more accurate will be the measure of the 
angle, as any small error committed in the observation will be 
a less proportion of the whole. But Kepler's third law gives 
us the relative distances of the planets; if, therefore, we can 
measure the absolute distance of one, we can at once calculate 
the rest. Now Venus and Mars, approaching nearer to the 
earth than the sun or the other planets, have consequently 
the greatest parallax, and are more favourably placed for 
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observation. Mars, when nearest us, is fully illuminated by the 
sun, being close to opposition, and passes the meridian about 
midnight. Venus, on .the contrary, is nearest to the earth 
when its dark side is turned towards us, and when its proximity 
to the sun interferes greatly with its observation, except on 
those rare occasions when it is visible as a dark spot crossing 
the sun’s luminous disc. 

The eccentricities of the orbits of Mars and the earth render 
the approach of the two bodies closer at certain oppositions than 
at others, and accurate measures on such favourable opportu- 
nities have led Mr. Stone to the conclusion that the solar parallax 
is 8""943. Dr. Winnecke, from other similar observations, deduced 
the value 8""964. 

All the above values, drawn from such dissimilar sources, are 
in such close agreement with each other, the most discordant 
being those of 8°°856, deduced from the disturbances of the 
orbit of Mars, and of 8”°964, obtained from the observed 
parallax of Mars in opposition, that it appears more than 
probable that the true parallax is considerably in excess of 
that of Encke, and the correctness of the result of Mr. Stone 
acquires a greater degree of certainty from the fact that it is 
identically the mean of the above figures. We cannot, then, be 
far wrong if we now give the value as 8"9; but it is confidently 
expected that the transit of next year will leave a residual error 
of less than o”o1. That this confidence is well founded, we 
owe in part to the perfection of our instruments, but in great 
part to Mr. Stone, of whom the president of the Ro ‘al Astro- 
nomical Society, Admiral Manners, said in his address in 1869, 
that by his investigations he had “done invaluable service in 
preparing the minds of astronomers for the proper observations 
of the approaching transits of 1874 and 1882, and saved astro- 
nomy from the possibility of a compromising and expensive 
failure.” 

At the nearest approach to the earth of Venus and Mars, 
the latter is nearly twice as far removed as the former, and 
therefore the observations of Venus in transit should lead to 
far more accurate results than what we can expect to obtain 
from Mars. Bearing in mind that Kepler's third law gives us 
rigorously the relative distances of the planets from the sun, it 
will be easy to understand how a transit of Venus may afford 
us the means of ascertaining the absolute diameter of the sun 

_and its distance or parallax. For if we suppose straight lines, 
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and light travels in straight lines, drawn from any two stations 
on the earth’s surface through Venus to meet the sun, the line 
joining the two stations on the earth will be parallel to the joining 
the two corresponding points on the sun, which are the observed 
positions of Venus within the solar circumference. We thus 
obtain two equiangular triangles, whose common apex is the 
planet Venus, the bases resting on the sun and earth. The bases 
will consequently bear the same relation to each other as the 
corresponding sides that meet at Venus. But this last proportion 
is that of the distances of the planet from the sun and earth, 
given by the law of Kepler, and therefore the absolute length 
of an observed solar arc is known in terms of a geodesic line. 
The ratio that the observed arc bears to the whole diameter 
is supplied by the arcs described by Venus, as viewed from 
two different stations, and the real diameter gives at once the 
distance, since the apparent diameter may be measured. 

When the whole transit from first to last contact cannot be 
observed at two distant stations, we may apply the following 
method of Delisle. Two positions must be chosen at which the 
time between first or last contacts is as great as possible, and the 
longitudes of the stations perfectly known. When contact takes 
place at the first station, the straight line drawn through the 
station and the planet will be tangent to the solar margin, and 
similarly at the second station ; and these two tangerts, along 
with the line joining the stations, will form a triangle, the path 
of Venus being parallel to its base. Hence, as in the above 
method, the relative distances of Venus and the earth from the 
sun will give the arc described by Venus in the observed interval 
between the first or last contacts in terms of the distance between 
the two stations. The period of revolution of Venus will then 
determine the orbit of the planet, and the radius of its orbit will 
give the solar distance of any other planet by Kepler’s law. 

The precise instant of first and last contact are of paramount 
importance in both Halley’s and Delisle’s methods, and since 
Venus has her dark side towards the earth when she is about to 
pass over the solar disc, astronomers have hitherto been unable 
to note the first external contact of Venus and the sun, but have 
confined their attention to the two internal contacts. But a 
difficulty presents itself at each internal contact, arising from the 
formation, almost at the moment of contact, of a dark ligament 
connecting for an instant the two limbs. The formation of this 
connecting link by the extension of the limb of Venus, as it is 
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about to part from, or is approaching to, the edge of the solar 
surface is most probably owing to the action of light on the 
retina, which unduly magnifies bright objects and thus contracts 
the dark body of Venus whilst it extends the solar margin. The 
experiments, however, of Wolf and André point rather to instru- 
mental error as the cause of the appearance, and consider that it 
may be corrected by diminished aperture. But whatever its 
origin, it has hitherto rendered the observation of true contact 
extremely difficult. It is therefore fottunate that the application 
of the spectroscope to astronomical observations has supplied a 
means of observing the first external contact by the gradual 
extinction of the bright lines of the chromosphere. It is now 
ascertained that the photosphere, or fiery envelope of the sun, 
which is visible to the naked eye, is surrounded by a fainter 
gaseous envelope, and when the spectroscope is directed towards 
the edge of the sun, the ordinary spectrum of the limb is seen at 
the same time as the strong bright lines D,, C, F, &c., of the 
gaseous envelope. These bright lines extend some distance from 
the disc, and consequently their gradual extinction as the dark 
body of Venus passes over them, will give timely notice of the 
approach of the planet to the photosphere. A question has been 
raised by Father Secchi, as to whether the diameter of the sun 
may be altered by this new method, but this can of course be 
‘ tested at leisure. 

Another method of finding the required arcs described by 
Venus on the solar surface is by microscopic measurements. 
This can either be done during the transit by repeated measures 
with the heliometer of the distance between the centres of Venus 
and the sun, or photographs of the sun may be taken with Venus 
on his disc, and the distances between the centres, and the angles 
of position, measured afterwards. 

In our choice of methods of observation it is immaterial 
whether we take the measures in time or in arc, insomuch as 
fifteen degrees precisely correspond to one hour, but the long 
duration of the transit seems to indicate with sufficient clearness 
that small errors of observation will make a less difference in 
the result obtained by the adoption of time as our measure. 
Mr. Hind has calculated that the time from the first external 
contact to the last, if viewed from the centre of the earth, would 
occupy 4" 39™ 248, which of course will be somewhat modified 
by a change in the station of observation; the observer on the 

same side of the ecliptic as Venus seeing her longer, and one on 
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the opposite side seeing her for a less time, than if he had been 
stationed at the centre of the earth, or in the plane of the 
ecliptic. But adopting Mr. Hind’s duration, we see that an 
error of a second in the time of observation will be less than a 
sixteen thousandth part of the whole. It is then with reason 
that Professor Newcomb, of Washington, remarks, that if the 
method of photography is to compete in exactness with the 
other methods employed, the error must not be greater than onc 
ten thousandth part of the distance measured, that distance being 
only a fraction of the two inch photograph of the sun, recom- 
mended to the Americans by Rutherford. 

In the choice of a station from which to observe the transit, 
the first requisite is, that the sun should be sufficiently above 
the horizon, so that the observation may not be vitiated by 
excessive refraction. The transits of 1874 and 1882 being in 
December, when the south pole is turned towards the sun, no 
station canbe situated in a higher north latitude than about 60°, 
but for southern latitudes there is no limitation. In the next 
place, the Greenwich mean time of the transit on December the 
8th of next year being from 1" 46™ 425 a.m. to 6" 26™ 65, it is 
evident that Venus will have passed off the sun’s disc almost two 
hours before it rises above our horizon. Therefore in order to 
see even the end of the transit in our latitude we must journey 
30° to the east; and to witness the whole, a journey of full 
thrice that distance is required. But as in winter the length 
of daylight increases as the north latitude diminishes, so the 
space over which the transit will be visible extends as we move 
southwards, until, near 70° south latitude, it may be observed 
throughout the entire parallel. 

It is also to be remarked, that there must be stations chosen 
which differ widely in latitude, in order that the base of opera- 
tions in the measure of our parallax may be as long as is 
compatible with other requirements, that so any slight error 
of observation may be the smallest possible fraction of the whole. 

This raost desirable diminution of the effect of errors will 
be further secured by taking advantage of the rotation of the 
earth. For the immediate aim in Halley’s method being to 
increase the difference in the duration of the transit at the 
two distant stations, it is evident that this object may be attained 
by the rotation. All the planets moving round the sun in the 
same direction, and those nearest moving most rapidly, we know, 
trom the apparent motion of the sun. towards the east from 
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day to day, that the real motion of the earth must be westward, 
and consequently that Venus, being nearer to the sun than we 
are, must pass across the solar surface from east to west. If 
then we draw a line from a western station on the earth through 
Venus, this line will not meet the sun so soon as one drawn 
from an eastern station, but it will on the other hand pass 
through the sun after the eastern line has ceased to encounter 
that body. Hence we can lengthen the time of transit by 
choosing a station, whose position shall be east of the sun at 
the beginning of the transit, and west at its close, as we can 
shorten it by observing at a point that will be carried from west 
to east by virtue of the earth’s rotation during the transit. 
Committees of the ablest astronomers in England, France, 
America, Germany, and Russia have met to discuss the sites 
most favourable,and the methods best adapted to the observa- 
tions of 1874. The Astronomer Royal, Sir G. B. Airy, has chosen 
for England the stations of Woahoo for accelerated ingress, 
Kerguelen’s Isle and Rodriguez for retarded ingress, Auckland 
in New Zealand for accelerated egress, and Alexandria for 
retarded egress. The instruments have long been in readiness, 
the observers of the Royal Navy and Engineers are in training, 
and the Government has already voted £15,500 for the expenses. 
America is endeavouring to devise and carry out the most 
complete plans at a sacrifice to the country of 150,000 dollars. 
France, who could send her astronomers by balloon from 
beleaguered Paris to observe a solar eclipse, can still spare out 
of her impoverished exchequer no less a sum than 412,000 for 
the cause of science, and is now sending her observers to the 
Isles of St. Paul, Reunion, and Campbell, to Pekin, Japan, and 
Suez. Germany, her rival in science as well as in arms, is 
not behindhand in her preparations, and will have stations 
in China or Japan, in Auckland Isle, Mauritius, and Kerguelen, 
and also in Persia. But Russia, which owns the greater portion 
of the northern territory in which the transit will be visible, 
is making the most gigantic preparations for its observation. 
From Kamtschatka to the Black Sea, the whole country is to 
be traversed by a line of observatories, one hundred miles apart ; 
and these stations have been so carefully chosen, that two 
which appeared to offer less favourable chances of fine weather 
in December have been discarded and replaced by others, one 
of which is in Persia. The total number of Russian posts is 
twenty four, and their value is greatly enhanced by the fact, 
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that the chances of a clear sky on the coast of the Pacific 
and in Eastern Siberia are eighty five per cent. Each station, 
besides the instruments necessary for obtaining correct local 
time, will be supplied with a special instrument for the direct 
observation of the transit, and the geographic positions of those 
stations where the observations are successful will be determined 
afterwards with the greatest exactness by the general staff of 
the Navy. In the meantime a principal line of telegraph stations 
will be established in Siberia. 

Such work is national, even the separate details seem too 
vast for private enterprize, and yet we find both in France and 
England volunteers ready to devote time and money to the 
work. Thus we find M. d’Abbadie, the wellknown Abyssinian 
traveller, proposing to observe the transit in Africa, and Lord 
Lindsay, who so lately journeyed both to Spain and India for 
the solar eclipses of 1870 and 1871, is now preparing instruments 
for observing contacts with telescope and spectroscope, for 
measuring distances with a heliometer, and for photographing 
the planet in its various positions on the solar disc. 

It would be useless to attempt to give in a short paper any 
satisfactory idea of the details of the preparations, of the careful 
training of the observers, or of the improvements and refinements 
introduced into instruments and methods, in order to ensure the 
most complete immunity from error that it is possible to attain. 

If we fail in our attempts in 1874, we can try again in 1882. 
But if there are any desirous of witnessing the rare phenomenon, 
and yet not willing to travel to distant lands to gratify their 
curiosity, they need only obtain a prolongation of their sojourn 
on this earth until the beginning of the century after next, when 
Venus will again be visible in transit, and she will then obligingly 
make choice of our day hours for her passage, so that foreigners 
of the twenty first century may, perhaps, travel to England for 
the sake of correcting the residual error of the observers of the 


nineteenth century. 
S. F. 











The Hymu of St. Teresa. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 





TRANSLATED IN THE METRE OF THE ORIGINAL. 





THE circumstances under which the celebrated Hymn or 
Canticle of St. Teresa was written are stated in the following 
note to the poem, in the most recent edition of her works, by 
Don Vicente de la Fuente.* “The venerable Father Yepes, in 
the Vida de Santa Teresa,+ says—‘ Being in the foundation of 
Salamanca, the first year of that foundation having passed by, 
an Easter hymn was sung, the burden of which was as follows— 

Véante mis ojos, 

Dulce Jesus bueno, 


Véante mis ojos, 
Y muera yo luego. 


At these verses, which moved her intensely because of their 
reference to death, which she desired so much, in order to see 
God, she became so insensible that they had to remove her to 
her cell, and lay her down as if dead. On the following day she 
also remained as if completely out of herself. 

“Under the influence of these emotions the Saint composed 
some verses (cop/as), born of the ardent fire which she nourished 
in her heart, expressive of her suffering and her desire, which for 
their profound devotional spirit it seems fitting that I should 
give here— 
Vivo sin vivir en mi, 

Y tan alta vida espero, 
Que muero por que no muero.’ 


He then copies the letter which the Saint wrote to her 
confessor on the following day, which forms the fourth of the 
Relations, or manifestations of her spiritual life.” 

A brief extract from this wonderful letter may be here given. 
It is entitled, “Of the graces the Saint received in Salamanca, 


* Rivadeneyra, Madrid, t. i., p. 509. + L. iii., c. xxii., p. 219. Edit. 1776. 
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at the end of Lent, 1571.” Writing, it is thought, to Father 
Ripalda, she says— 


I found myself the whole of yesterday in great desolation, and, except at 
communion, did not feel that it was the day of the Resurrection. Last night, 
being with the community, I heard one of them singing how hard it is to be 
living away from God. As I was then suffering, the eftect of that singing on 
me was such that a numbness began in my hands, and no efforts of mine 
could hinder it, but, as | got out of myself in raptures of joy, so then my soul 
was thrown into a trance through the excessive pain, and remained entranced, 
and until this day I had not felt this (7he Life of St. Teresa of Fesus. 
Written by herself. Translated from the Spanish by D. Lewis, p. 400). 


In this Relation, which is of considerable length, St. Teresa 
makes no allusion to the verses which she is stated to have 
composed under the influence of the vehement emotions which 
she so powerfully describes. They may have been a later result 
of the same exciting causes. In her Life, however, she makes a 
direct allusion to them, and thus establishes their authenticity 


beyond all doubt. 
In chapter xvi., describing that state of spiritual exaltation 


which she so often experienced, she says— 


The faculties of the soul now retain only the power of occupying them- 
selves wholly with God, not one of them ventures to stir, neither can we move 
one of them without making great efforts to distract ourselves, and, indeed, | 
do not think we can do it at all at this time. Many words are then uttered 
in praise of God, but disorderly, unless it be that our Lord orders them 
Himself. At least, the understanding is utterly powerless here; the soul 
longs to send forth words of praise, but it has no control over itself, it is in a 
state of sweet restlessness. The flowers are already opening, they are begin- 
ning to send forth their fragrance. 

The soul in this state would have all men behold it, and know of its bliss, 
to the praise of God, and help it to praise Him. It would have them to be 
partakers of its joy, for its joy is greater than it can bear. It seems to me 
that it is like the woman in the Gospel, who would, or used to call in her 
neighbours. The admirable spirit of David, the royal prophet, must have 
felt in the same way, so it seems to me, when he played on the harp, singing 
the praises of God. I have a very great devotion to this glorious King, and 
I wish all had it, particularly those who are sinners like myself. ei 

O my God, what must that soul be when it is in this state? It wishes it 
were all tongue, in order that it may praise our Lord. It utters a thousand 
holy follies, striving continually to please Him by Whom it is thus possessed. 
Ll know one who, though she was no poet, yet composed without any prepa- 
vation, certain stans sas, full of feeling, most expressive of her pain. They 
were not the work of her own understanding, but, in order to have a greater 
fruition of that bliss which so sweet a pain occasioned her, she complained of 
it in that way to God (Translation by Lewis, p. 115). 


There can be no doubt, as De la Fuente states, that the 
person alluded to in the lines I have italicized was St. Teresa 
herself, and the stanzas, or coplas, described were those of the 
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famous hymn about to be presented to the reader in a new 
version. 

Next to the hymn itself, and the allusion to it by St. Teresa 
in the passage just quoted, the most interesting matter connected 
with its composition is that earlier hymn sung in the convent of 
Salamanca, on the evening of Easter Sunday, in the year 1571, 
which produced the wonderful state of ecstasy, during the 
continuance of which the Saint tells us her own canticle was 


written. 
On this subject, Don Vicente de la Fuente, from whom we 
have already quoted, thus writes— 


We were unwilling to deprive our readers of the pleasure of being 
acquainted with those little verses which produced so powerful an impression 
on the mind of the holy writer. For two years I pursued my inquiries 
without being able to find any trace of them. The Carmelites themselves 
whom I consulted in the various convents were ignorant of their existence. 
At length I had the pleasure of finding them, with other poems of St. Teresa, 
in one of the Carmelite manuscript books preserved at the present day in 
the National Library. They are to be found in the same volume in which are 
the two MSS. of Avila and Toledo, and in continuation of them. 

It is a transcript made on the 3rd of March, 1759, from a manuscript 
book once in the possession of the Discalced Carmelites of the town of 
Cuerva, which, according to the tradition of the convent, was written and 
used by the venerable Mother Isabel de Jesus. ‘The title of the volume was 
the Verge/, or “Flower Garden of Mount Carmel” (Notes to the Zzbro de las 
Relaciones, by De la Fuente, Escritos de Santa Teresa, t. i., p. 155). 


This venerable Mother Isabel de Jesus was, in fact, the very 
nun whose singing of a little hymn, not previously referred to in 
any English work, St. Teresa expressly alludes to in the passage 
of the Relations already quoted. On her, De la Fuente has 
also the following additional remarks— 


In the convent of Salamanca was a novice, a native of Segovia, of the 
family of the Jimenes, called Isabel de Jesus. St. Teresa loved her much. 
This novice was she who sung those cof/z//as, or little verses, which produced 
such a singular effect and so sublime an ecstasy on the holy foundress. 


The four lines which form the burden or refrain of the lyric, 
of which the hymn is the g/oss, or development, are then given, 
after which De la Fuente thus proceeds— 


These verses produced on St. Teresa the sublime effects which she 
herself describes in the fourth Relation, and which she alone could describe. 

Father Ribera fone of the Saint’s confessors, who, like Father Yepes, 
has also written a Life of her] says, that Isabel de Jesus told him this fact 
herself. She also mentioned it in the declarations which were made in 
reference to the intended beatification of St. Teresa, and added, that when 
the Saint visited the convent of Salamanca, she was accustomed to say to 
her, “ Come here, my daughter, and sing to me those coplitas.” 
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In the manuscript volume discovered by Don Vicente de la 
Fuente in the National Library at Madrid, the verses sung by 
Sister Isabel de Jesus are attributed to St. Teresa herself. This 
is very doubtful. One stanza is wanting in this MS., but it is to 
be found complete in the Romancero Y Cancionero Sagrados.* It 
is singular to find it quoted there from an old prayer book 
printed at Antwerp, the date of which, from the loss of the 
title page, is unknown. In its imperfect state, it is given by 
De la Fuente among the twenty seven pieces which comprise the 
Poestas de Santa Teresa. Of these the editor considers that 
there are but seven which are certainly the composition of 
St. Teresa. Among the doubtful poems is the hymn sung by 
Sister Isabel de Jesus. It is, however, so musical in itself, and so 
memorable in its results, that it is here given in the original, 
with an attempt to reproduce, however imperfectly, the lyrical 
grace of the Spanish verse. 

As to the printed version in the Romancero Y Cancionero 
Sagrados, from which the following translation is made, it 
should be mentioned that De la Fuente, in his edition of 
St. Teresa’s writings, suggests that the copy of the poem taken 
from the Antwerp prayer book, may have been brought to that 
city by Father Gracian, who was the brother of the venerable 
Mother Isabel de Jesus, she having, with some of the early 
companions of St. Teresa, introduced the reform of the 
Carmelite Order into Antwerp. 

Whether the following coplitas, sung by Isabel de Jesus when 
a novice in the convent of Salamanca, were or were not the 
composition of St. Teresa, they are so directly connected with 
the origin of the great canticle which is the best known and 
most authentic of her poetical writings, that it may well serve as 
an introduction to that more famous hymn. 


HYMN SUNG BY ISABEL DE JESUS BEFORE ST. TERESA. 


A JESU CRISTO, NUESTRO BIEN. TO JESUS CHRIST, OUR GOOD. 
Vean-os mis ojos, Let mine eyes see Thee, 
Dulce Fesus bueno; List to my cry, 
Vean-os mis ojos, Good gentle Tae, 
Y muérame luego. Then let me die. 
I. I. 
Vea quien quisiere, Give him who wishes 
Rosas y jasmines ; Jasmin and roses ; 
Que si yo os viere, Flowers more delicious 


* Madrid, 1855, n. 445, p. 186. 

















Veré mil jardines ; 

Flor de serafines, 

Jesus Nazareno, 
Vean-os mis ojos, 

Dulce Fesus bueno; 

Vean-os mts ojos, 

Y muérame luego. 


Il. 


Véome cautivo 

Sin tal compania, 

Muerte es la que vivo 

Sin vos, vida mia ; 

¢ Cuando vendra el dia 

Que alceis mi destierro ? 
Vean-os mts ojos, 

Dulce Fesus bueno; 

Vean-os mis ojos, 

Y muérame luego. 


III. 


No quiero contento, 

Mi Jesus ausente ; 

Que todo es tormento 

A quien esto siente ; 

Solo me sustente 

Su amor y deseo. 
Vean-os mis ojos, 

Dulce Fesus bueno ; 

Vean-os mis ojos, 

Y muérame luego. 


THE HYMN 
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Eden discloses,— 
Amaranth posies 
Gladdening God’s sky !—- 
Let mine eyes see Thee, 
List to my <4 


Good gentle Fesus, 
Then let me die. 


Il. 
Chain-bound I’m lying, 
No one to cheer me ; 
Living is dying 
If Thouw’rt not near me ; 
When shall I hear me 
Summoned on high? 

Let mine eyes see Thee, 
List to my cry, 
Good gentle ied, 
Then let me die. 


III. 


Absent from Jesus, 
Ah, my heart’s paining ! 
Ah, how it freezes, 
Gladness disdaining ! 
Love, sole-sustaining, 
Softly doth sigh 

Let mine eyes see Thee, 
List to my cry, 
Sweet gentle Fesus, 
Then let me die. 


OF ST. TERESA. 


Vivo sin vivir en mi, 
Y tan alta vida espero, 
Que muero porque no mucro. 


I LIVE, BUT IN MYSELF I DO NOT LIVE, 
ASPIRING EVER TOWARDS A LIFE SO HIGH, 
THAT HERE I DIE BECAUSE I DO NOT DIE. 


This union betwixt heaven and me, 

This link divine of life and love, 

My captive makes of God above, 

And leaves my own heart free : 

But ah, so pained am I to see 

My prisoner made the Lord on high, 
That here I die because I do not die. 


Ah, me, how long this life’s dull round ! 
This exile from one’s native plains 


How hard to bear ! 


These galling chains 


By which the soul is bound !— 
This prison on the earth’s dark ground !— 
From which I so desire to fly, 


That here I die because I do not die. 
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Ill. 


What bitterness hath overflowed 

Life’s cup, the Lord hath not made sweet !- - 

And if to love the time is fleet, 

To hope how long the road !— 

O God, relieve me of this load, 

Whose iron weight so makes me sigh, 
That here I die because I do not die. 

IV. 

Sole confidence my life doth give 

That I at last am sure to die, 

Because in dying I rely 

With hope that I shall live ; 

O death, from whom doth life receive 

Its germ of being, swift draw nigh, 
For here I die because I do not die. 


Vv. 


Think of the love my heart hath nursed, 

O life, molest me not, I pray, 

Think, that to find thee, the sole way 

Is to have lost thee first. 

Sweet death, assuage my longing thirst, 

Come quick, my lips are parched and dry, 
For here I die because [ do not die. 

Vi. 

The life in heaven’s translucent sphere 

Is the true life alone : 

We die until our life has flown, 

Nor live while we are here : 

O death, be not to me severe, 

Since I by life thy path so try, 
That here 1 die because I do not die. 


VIL. 


O life, what means shall I employ, 
What gift on God bestow ?— 
What else than lose thee here below 
HIM better to enjoy ?— 
By parting with life’s glittering toy 
I wish so great a gift to buy, 

That here I die because I do not dic. 


VIII. 

Away from Thy divinest face, 

What life can I resign? 

The greater life shall ne’er be mine 

Except through death’s embrace : 

Take pity on my hapless case, 

For ah, so sick and sore am I, 
That here 1 die because I do not die. 


IX. 


The fish that issues from the wave 
Hath soon an end of pain ; 
All that taste death at least may gain 
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The solace of the grave :— 
But who a worse than death would brave— 
The life-long wail with which I cry 

That here I die because I do not die. 


xX. 


Seeing Thee in Thy Sacrament, 

When peace begins my heart to bless, 

I feel anew the wretchedness 

With which my joy is blent : 

A thousand clogs of earth prevent 

What angels see with raptured eye, 
And so I die because I do not die. 


XI. 


And when hope whispers in mine ear 
That Thee, O Lord, in heaven I’ll see, 
The awful chance of losing Thee 
Doth fill my heart with fear : ‘ 
And thus it is, with sigh and tear 
I so desire that life should fly, 
That here I die because I do not die. 


XII. 


Draw me from out this death, ere long, 
My God, and give me life, 
Keep me not held in sin and strife 
By fleshly bonds so strong ; 
To see Thee doth my spirit long, 
It cannot live save Thou art by, 
And so I die because I do not die. 


XIII. 


Already I my death must weep, 
And I my life must wail, 
Since, ah, my sins in this sad vale 
My soul in bondage keep. 
O God, how slow the moments creep ! 
How long till I with truth can cry 
That now I die because I do not die. 
D. F. M. C. 
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Contributions to the History of the Itahan 
Kingdom. 


—_—~— 


MUSHROOMS, as a general rule, have no history: though some 
particular mushrooms may become famous as the means of 
poisoning an Emperor, or as furnishing the subject of a poet’s 
song. St. Francis de Sales uses them as an illustration of some- 
thing not very necessary or delightful, and a little of which is 
quite enough when mixed with other things, when he compares 
dancing to them in these respects. When we speak in the title 
of this paper of the “history” of the kingdom of Italy, we by 
no means intend to deny that it belongs to the genus fungus, and 
will probably, before many years are over our heads, go the 
way of other fungi, whether it be removed by some hand from 
without, or drop to pieces by force of its own inherent corruption. 
Still we hope that, for the benefit of posterity, some one may 
some day have to write its history. That history will certainly 
not be brilliant or even creditable; it will not be starred with 
great names, or heroic actions either of virtue or of valour. 
Indeed, if Italy ever were destined to become a great nation, 
her first care ought to be to cover with fable the circumstances 
of her origin. But a history of this kingdom would still be in 
many respects valuable. Italy, or rather what is called the 
“making of Italy,” has filled a considerable space altogether in 
the eyes of the generation in which we live: it has occupied 
a very large share of the attention of Europe, and it has been 
connected with some very eventful days in the history of the 
Church. 

Moreover, as on one side the formation of Italy has been 
looked upon as the model triumph of the principles of the 
nineteenth century, and, as such, has secured the sympathy and 
applause of many who are far too respectable in themselves to 
have touched with the tips of their fingers the means by which 
that formation has been brought about, so on the other side 
many who might naturally rejoice in what appears to be the 
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fulfilment of the legitimate, natural, and honourable aspirations 
of a formerly oppressed and divided nation, have been forced 
by the impiety of the’ methods employed, and, above all, by 
the perfidy and undutifulness towards the Church which have 
characterized the whole movement, to look upon it as simply 
detestable, the development of influences subversive of all social 
security as well as of international right and the Christian system 
of Europe. The history of Italy is a sort of epitome of that of 
the century—at least of what that history would be, if Providence 
allowed evil always to triumph, wrong always to conquer right, 
and barbarism to supersede civilization. It will probably not 
be very long—but it already includes in its course the operation 
of the peculiar evils of our time, as well as the personal action 
of some of the worst and some of the best men of our time, 
and the play of the dominant principles by which modern society 
is influenced. 

We do not profess to make any attempt to give either a 
comprehensive or a consecutive account of the ways and means 
by which the new kingdom of Italy has been created, and still 
less of the political, social, and religious states of the various 
dominions which have for the moment been united under the 
crown of Victor Emmanuel. But we take advantage of two 
recent publications, both of which proceed from persons well 
informed as to the subject on which they write, to collect a 
few graphic sketches or statements of fact which may serve to 
illustrate the history. One of these works is written with all 
the laborious industry of the regular historian, the other consists 
merely of pages from the journal of a French attaché at Turin 
during a part of the eventful years which witnessed the gradual 
expansion of the Piedmontese kingdom into its present abnormal 
dimensions.* Light as these pages are, they are yet very truth- 
telling, and the author is far more likely to be blamed for the 
indiscretion of his revelations than to be called in question as 
to their accuracy. We shall begin first with the book of the 
French attaché. 

1. 

M. d’Ideville, the writer of whom we speak, was attached 
to the French legation at Turin from the autumn of 1859 to 
the spring of 1862. His presence in Piedmont began, therefore, 
soon after the peace of Villafranca, which gave Lombardy to 


* Journal d’un Diplomate en Italie. Notes intimes pour resort a V’histoire du 
Second Empire (1859—1862). Paris: Hachette, 1872. 
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Victor Emmanuel, and ended at a time when the whole of Italy 
had been “annexed” except Venetia and the Patrimony of 
St. Peter. Cavour was in retirement at the moment of M. d’Ide- 
ville’s arrival, as he had resigned after the battle of Solferino in 
disgust at the peace; but he soon returned to power, which 
he retained until his death in June, 1861. Ricasoli succeeded 
him, to give place, in a very short time, in consequence of the 
influence of the Minister of France, M. Benedetti, to Rattazzi, 
whose programme was the overthrow of the Temporal Power of 
the Pope by means of the assistance of the Emperor Napoleon. 
M. d’Ideville was at Turin at the time of Garibaldi’s expedition 
to Sicily in 1860. His book confirms in more than one respect 
the complaint as to the decay of the dignity of diplomacy in 
our time which is made by M. Edouard Hervé in his letter 
which serves as a sort of preface to the volume. Those who 
have made the acquaintance of Baron Hubner’s Life of Sixtus 
the Fifth, and of the stately, sagacious, and responsible diplo- 
matists on whose statements that historian mainly relies, may 
indeed be pained with the contrast between the Ministers of 
Philip the Second and of the Republic of Venice at the Court of 
Rome in the sixteenth century and the unfortunate noblemen 
or gentlemen who have to represent France, Naples, or England 
at the Court of Turin in the nineteenth. ‘What initiative,” says 
a letter which M. d’Ideville quotes at the end of his volume,* 
“can nowadays be left to an agent whose hand and tongue 
are fastened to the telegraph wire of the Tuileries! ll is 
done at Paris, and Prince Napoleon and the Chevalier Nigra 
direct the policy of Italy without troubling themselves about 
your despatches and those of Baron Ricasoli.” 

It must also be said in all fairness, that M. d’Ideville’s book 
is somewhat too full of personal gossip, not to say scandal, and 
we should be by no means willing to transfer to our own pages 
all that his notes contain calculated to satisfy a not very healthy 
curiosity concerning certain persons who may have had, unfortu- 
nately, much to do with the determination of the policy of at 
least one great country, but whose influence has been based on 
the lower passions of humanity. We shall omit all references to 
gossip connected with the private life of public personages. Far 
more than enough will remain in the pages of M. d’Ideville to 
enable us to put before our readers the sort of picture at which 
we aim. 


*'F.. 388. 
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We begin, as is only fair, with the King of Piedmont himself. 
Here is a conversation between Victor Emmanuel and M. de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, who is leaving the French embassy at Turin 
for that at Berlin. The King said to him— 


“When shall we now meet again, my dear Prince? You are going to 
Berlin while I remain here, where I have still so many things to do.” 

“ Great and good things, most certainly, your Majesty,” said the Prince. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the King; “but happen what may, my dear 
Minister, I do not wish you to leave me under any false impression. I am 
sure you also consider me impious, a miscreant, as they say. It is a mistake. 
I am not a bad Christian. If 1 have kings among my ancestors, I can count 
saints also in my family. See, look around you.” 

At the same time Victor Emmanuel pointed with animation to the 
portraits which hung round the walls. 

“ Well, do you suppose that all those saints who belong to me can have 
any other occupation on high than to pray for me? Then be easy,” he added, 
as though wishing to answer a question the Ambassador had not ventured to 
ask, but to which the tenour of the conversation naturally led, “if ever there 
is a question of going to Rome, it would be to Humbert only, I swear, that I 
should commit this task. On no account would I set my foot there. I respect 
Pope Pius the Ninth, and I know that in his heart he loves me very much ; 
do not doubt it. Besides this, what can I desire more? Have I not done 
enough for Italy?” 


Our next extract will suffice to justify the statement quoted 
above as to the manner in which the authorized agents of the 
French Government were played with by the head of the State. 


Whilst M. de Cavour was still President of the Council, our Minister 
received one day from Count Walewski a despatch which was intended to be 
read and communicated to Count Cavour. ‘this time there was no mistake 
as to the intention of the Court of the Tuileries. The language was clear, 
precise, and, amid the troubles and agitation fomented by the Sardinian 
Cabinet in the Duchies as well as in Central Italy, the French Government, 
through M. Walewski, declared to the Turin Cabinet, without ambiguity, that 
every attempt of annexation on its part would be considered a breach of the 
treaties ; in fact, that it was at its own risk and peril, and in defiance of our 
advice, that the King recklessly threw himself into undertakings that might 
prove fatal to him. 

The Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne acquitted himself of his mission to 
Count Cavour with all the more zeal, because the instructions of his friend 
Count Walewski expressed precisely his own view, and were in accordance 
with the language which he was continually holding to the Sardinian 
Government. 

M. de la Tour d’Auvergne behaved, as always, like a man of honour, but he 
was not allowed to follow his own ideas as he would have wished. Furnished 
with his despatch, he repaired to the President of the Council. Entering his 
cabinet, he said, “ My dear Count, I regret having a painful task to fulfil 
today ; but my Government, as I have many times torewarned you, strongly 
disapproves ot your attitude, and this is what Count Walewski requests me to 
communicate to you.” 

Cavour, with his head resting on his hands, listened without interruption 
to the despatch from the Quay d’Orsay. Then, when the French Minister 
had finished—“ Alas ! you are right, my dear Prince,” he replied, with an air 
of confusion ; “what Count Walewski has written you, is not calculated to 
encourage our hopes. I acknowledge we are distinctly blamed ; but what 
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would you say if, on my side, I read to you what has reached me from the 
Tuileries, and from a person whom you know?” At the same time, with a 
malicious air, he drew from his pocket a despatch bearing the same date as 
the despatch of the Quay d’Orsay, in which M. Mocquard, on the Emperor’s 
behalf, assured him that the project of annexation was viewed with a favour- 
able eye, and that he need not be disturbed as to any complications that might 
follow. 

Upon this M. de la Tour d’Auvergne refolded his despatch, and took 
leave of the happy Count Cavour. Every incident of this scene, so full of 
instruction, was repeated to me word for word by one of my friends, whose 
name I could mention, a private secretary of Count Cavour’s, who could not 
resist telling him of the adventure. 

Such has been hitherto the strange policy of the French Government at 
Turin. Is the Emperor the more respected for this in Italy? It may be well 
doubted. Here is another curious incident, which happened a short time ago. 
The Emperor, by one of those sudden and inexplicable changes of which 
His Majesty does not himself seem to have a thorough consciousness, had 
just, doubtless through the influence of the Empress, written the King of 
Piedmont a letter in which he tried to recall his very compromising promises. 

The King felt highly displeased, and evinced it a few days afterwards in 
the following manner— 

A ball taking place at the Court of Turin, Victor Emmanuel, after having 
received the congratulations of the diplomatic corps, drew the Prince de la 
Tour d’Auvergne into a side chamber, and there, in the most violent and 
bitter terms, expressed to the French Minister all the surprise and irritation 
which the Imperial admonition had caused him. Excited beyond control, the 
King forgot himself so far as to abuse coarsely the sovereign of whom M. de 
la Tour d’Auvergne was the representative. ‘ Who is he after all, this man? 
. . . The last comer of all European sovereigns, an interloper amongst 
us! Let him remember, then, who he is, and who I am: the head of the 
first and most ancient race reigning in Europe.” 

The unfortunate M. de la Tour d’Auvergne listened with great selfpos- 
session to Victor Emmanuel’s unseemly outburst ; then, when it was over, 
contented himself with saying—‘ Sire, your Majesty will permit me not to 
have heard a syllable of those words you have just uttered.” 

The King left his companion abruptly ; but in the course of the evening, 
he rejoined the French Minister, and slapping him familiarly on the shoulder, 
whispered in his ear, with a smile—“ It is not indispensable, is it, my dear 
Prince, to repeat at Paris our conversation of this evening? Besides, did 
you not yourself say you heard nothing of it?” 


Here is an account of the views of the same royal personage 
as to Garibaldi— 


Besides, the candour with which the King has in certain cases expressed 
himself regarding him, gives the true measure as to his appreciation of the 
man, and of his feelings towards him. It was the month of June, 1860. 
Garibaldi had just landed in Sicily, and the result of his venturesome 
expedition was still unknown at Turin. The French Minister, the Baron 
de Talleyrand, was then commissioned to present at the Turin Cabinet a 
note, in which the Emperor’s Government, complaining bitterly of this fresh 
violation of men’s rights, declared that it was not deceived as to the under- 
standing which existed between the Sardinian Cabinet and Garibaldi. After 
a frank explanation with Count Cavour, M. de Talleyrand requested to see 
the King. On retiring from an audience with the sovereign, the French 
Minister was convinced that His Majesty was far less satisfied with the hero’s 
enterprize than was imagined. “ J/on Dieu,” he said to M. de Talleyrand, “ it 
would certainly be a great misfortune, but if the Neapolitan cruisers were to 
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hang poor Garibaldi, he would have brought this sad fate upon himself! 
Matters would then be greatly simplified. What a beautiful monument we 


would raise to him! (p. 55). 


Our next extract relates to the negotiations for the cession of 
Savoy and Nice to France, which made English statesmen so 
angry, as if they ought not to have known the people they were 
dealing with! Cavour had solemnly promised to the English 


minister zo¢ to give up Nice. 


England, who began to entertain doubts of the Emperor’s intentions, had 
changed her tone. A private understanding was justly surmised between 
Count Cavour and Sir James Hudson, the Queen’s Minister at Turin. The 
Cabinet of London, in order to gain credit in the public opinion of Europe, 
and to check, if it were not too late, those ambitious projects of which we 
were suspected, excited the public press in Italy and England violently 
against us. The Emperor’s only reply was to send Baron de Talleyrand an 
order to resume the negotiations as to the cession of the two provinces, 
commenced by his predecessor, the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, and at 
the same time to announce to Count Cavour that the French army was about 
to evacuate Italy, and to retire in small detachments, passing through Nice 
and Chambery. 

The day that Count Cavour received this communication the cession was 
virtually made. 

Our arguments were, it must be admitted, peremptory. The intelligence 
of the evacuation of the French troops caused a profound stupor at Milan, 
where I then was with the French Minister. Our allies, overwhelmed with 
fear, looked upon Lombardy as already invaded by the Austrians, and 
trembled with the expectation of seeing the Grand Dukes effect a triumphant 
entry into their capitals. ° 

Thus situated, Count Cavour had the choice between two measures. To 
refuse the provinces which we claimed—and this was to undertake alone a 
gigantic task, the dangers of which he did not conceal from himself. It 
would have compromised the future of Italian unity. It is true the en- 
couragement and approbation of England would not have failed him, but to 
count upon the London Cabinet in any way except as a moral support, would 
not that be folly? To grant us with a good grace this territorial compen- 
sation, and to brave unpopularity by signing the treaty of cession, was an act 
of high and courageous policy, of deep acumen. It was, as he himself stated 
to Parliament, making us share the responsibility of annexing the Duchies 
and Lombardy, in a certain sense engaging us as the accomplices of present 
and future aggrandizement. Thus in Cavour’s mind there was never 
hesitation. He pursued this second plan, with all its consequences. The 
sacrifice was great, but it was necessary (p. 110). 


Here is a picture of Cavour when he signed the treaty ceding 
Savoy and Nice— 


He was walking up and down, his hands in his pockets, and his head 
bent down. Never had I seen him so preoccupied and silent, his constant 
gaiety, his proverbial donhownfie, had deserted him. At this moment, when a 
stroke of the pen was about to deprive the King his master of two provinces, 
one of which had been the cradle of the House of Savoy, one can easily 
understand the abstraction and even the melancholy of the great Minister. 

After the perusal of the treaty and the memorandum, Count Cavour took 
the pen and signed the two documents with a firm hand. Immediately 
.afterwards his physiognomy resumed its serenity, and his usual smile 
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returned to his lips. He drew near to M.de Talleyrand, rubbing his hands- 
in a manner peculiar to him, and whispered in his ear, “ Now we are accom- 

plices, are we not?” These words, which had a deep signification, explained 

the Count’s whole conduct. In fact, was it not by representing to Parliament 
the complicity of France in all future annexations, as a large compensation 

for the sacrifice incurred, that he might count on the approval of the deputies 

and on the ratification of the treaty which he had had the courage to sign? 

He alone could thus defy the unpopularity of such an act, so assured was he 

of the blind confidence placed in him (p. 116). 


We pass on to a few paragraphs in 1860, which chronicle the 
curious shiftings of policy on the part of the French Government, 
for the sake of producing the impression that it was not an 
“ accomplice” in the invasion of the Pontifical territory. It must 
be remembered that at Rome the statement was made, by the 
French officials, that the Emperor would oppose the invasion. 


September 10, 1860. 

Upon my return to Turin, I find the legation much agitated, and in 
confusion ; it is true that during my absence great events have happened. 
Garibaldi, Dictator of the Two Sicilies, has made his entry into Naples, and 
General Cialdini has ventured to invade the territory of the Holy See. 

M. de Talleyrand starts for Nice tomorrow, sent for thither by the 
Emperor. The connection of France with the Turin Government is decidedly 
much strained. 

A note has just been addressed by our legation to Count Cavour. This 
note informs the Sardinian Government, that in presence of the events which 
are taking place in the Marches, and of the mission of Count della Minerva 
to the Holy See, the Imperial Cabinet feels bound to protest, and in the event 
of our advice being rejected, the Emperor’s Minister has received orders to 
request his passports, and to withdraw with the legation. 

September 13. 

The Moniteur announces the recall of the Emperor’s Minister at Turin, 
but even in the terms used in the official document in making known this 
decision, a difference is perceived between a rupture and an interruption of 
intercourse ; it is a kind of punishment inflicted upon an unruly, wilful, and 
disobedient child, but wherein paternal tenderness may still be traced. 
However, the effect of this intelligence is immense. We are awaiting 
M. de Talleyrand’s return from Nice tomorrow: what will the Emperor have 
said to him? 

September 14. 

The Emperor has had a long and very singular interview with M. de 
Talleyrand, which I dare not repeat. 

September 19. 

M. de Talleyrand started for Paris last night; we all accompanied him to- 

the station, wishing him a speedy return. 


Every one knows what was the value of the protest of the 
French Government; but the positjon of its agents must 
certainly have been very painful. We pass on to a later scene— 
the famous appearance of Garibaldi in the Chamber of Turin in. 
April, 1861— 


Since the morning the tribunes had been invaded by the Garibaldians. 
and by the people. A great crowd was collected before the Carignano» 
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Palace, awaiting the General’s arrival. As for the diplomatic tribune, it was. 
filled with the fashionables of Turin and the Ministers’ wives. Sir James. 
Hudson, the English Minister, generally far from assiduous at the sittings of 
Parliament, had taken his seat very early ; he seemed disturbed. “ Although 
Cavour seemed very calm this morning, I have my fears,” said he. “ May he 
control himself!’ The military guards had been doubled everywhere ; not 
that it was intended to insult the good city of Turin by questioning her 
wisdom and good sense, but a rising was feared among the numerous volun- 
teers and doubtful people attracted by the presence of Garibaldi, and whose 
fate was about to be decided in this sitting. 

This apprehension might be better understood since the heads of the 
Committee of Geneva had appointed a meeting with the General. 

The sitting was opened as usual at half past one o’clock., All the Ministers 
were in their place. ‘Towards two o’clock the sound of the shouting of the 
populace who were scattered over the piazza penetrated into the hall, and 
announced the approach of Garibaldi. 

It was indeed himself. 

Suddenly a thunder of applause and cries, rising from the public tribune, 
made known the presence of the great man. A small door hidden in the 
wall, and placed behind the highest steps on the left, opened to admit 
Garibaldi. He appeared dressed in the traditional costume ; the immortal 
red shirt, covered with a kind of grey mantle in the form of a chasuble or 
Mexican “ poncho,” gave him the appearance of a prophet, or—if one prefers 
the expression—of an old comedian. ll the deputies save about fifteen 
members on the left remained sitting, and waited patiently during about four 
or five minutes the conclusion of the hurrahs. 


Then, amid a profound silence, Garibaldi rose to speak. The emotion of 
all was apparent. Each felt how solemn was the occasion, and, amid ‘the 
exasperation of parties, how important would be the words uttered by the 
Dictator. The wellknown hatred of Garibaldi for the Cabinet presided over 
by M. de Cavour, and the declared antagonism between the southern army 
and the regular army contributed still further to augment the interest of the 
sitting. 


His eyes were expressive though small, his voice sonorous, full, vibrating ; 
and his costume, of another age or of another country, added still more to 
the theatrical interest of the scene. But alas! the actor knew but little of 
his part. Scarcely had he pronounced a few words when memory failed him ; 
his sentences were incoherent and incomplete. With his eyes armed by a 
large double eye glass, he sought in vain in the papers before him for the 
thread of his ideas. The two acolytes placed near him, N—— and S——, 
whispered phrases to him, and made fruitless attempts at pointing out on the 
paper the forgotten passage, but every effort was useless. 

The beginning of the discourse flagged painfully. The left side of the 
Assembly, that is, the Garibaldian deputies, suffered greatly from the 
deplorable effect produced by their chief, when suddenly, casting off the 
parliamentary forms, which evidently embarrassed him, Garibaldi impatiently 
and roughly tossed down his papers, which were strewn over the table, and 
gave himself up to improvisation. 

The scene changed its aspect; from ridiculous and painful, as it had 
been, it became tragic. Then addressing himself with a menacing voice and 
gesture to the Ministerial benches, he declared that it would ever be impos- 
sible for him to press the hand of that man who had sold his country to a 
foreigner, and to ally himself to a Government whose cold malicious hand 
was endeavouring to foment a fratricidal war ! 

At these words the entire chamber rose, while the tribunes burst into 
cheers. 
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Count Cavour, who until this moment had been leaning forward, and, 
with his eyes fixed on the orator, listened calmly to the accusations brought 
against him, drew himself up pale and trembling to protest against the odious 
imputations. The cries of “ Order! order! Shame! shame !” were general. 


The writer goes on to describe the confusion and uproar 
which ensued. The members of the chamber rushed from their 
seats and gathered on the floor of the house in knots, especially 
around the Ministerial bench. One deputy shook his fist in 
Cavour’s face. The ladies attempted to escape, and the diplo- 
matic “tribune” shared in the common excitement. Rattazzi, 
the President of the Chamber, an enemy of Cavour, made little 
effort to calm the uproar, and did not insist, when it became less, 
on the retractation of his words by Garibaldi. The whole scene 
was like one of the sittings of the French Convention. Garibaldi 
resumed his harangue, hardly conscious, as it seemed, of the 
character of his own words. Cavour, by an immense effort, 
mastered himself so far as to make no allusion to the insults he 
had received. Garibaldi spoke again after Cavour, and was as 
outrageous as before. The sitting seems then to have come to 
a sudden close. M. d’Ideville afterwards tells us that it cost 
Cavour his life ; he never fully recovered from it. 

We must conclude this part of our task with a few words, 
which we should be glad to be able to omit, as to the part taken 
by England in the story before us. The whole details of that 
part will probably never be known, unless some one should at 
some future day be able to publish the secret memoirs of Sir 
James Hudson, and perhaps, also, of the Foreign Secretaryship 
of Lord John Russell. Here is an account of the English 
Minister, early in the notes of M. d’Ideville. 


Sir James Hudson has been for many years at Turin. It was in his salon 
that, long before it happened, the Italian Revolution was prepared. The 
exiles of Naples and Modena—in fact, all the persons most gravely compro- 
mised in political events—found in the house of the English Minister a sure 
asylum, bountiful hospitality, and often even important subsidies. More than 
once he was in relations with Mazzini. On this subject one of the secretaries 
of the English legation, Lord Hubert de Burgh, used often to tell me, with a 
laugh, “I have just been dining with Sir James. We were ten at table, and 
except the Minister and myself all present were people sentenced to death. 
I still shudder at it.” 


There can be no doubt that the Ministers of England, at that 
time on a footing of ostensible peace and friendship with Naples, 
were accomplices in Garibaldi’s famous expedition. It has been 
often said that when Garibaldi himself came to England, and 
was received with so much shameful adulation by the English 
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aristocracy, he was hurried out of the country because he was 
somewhat too communicative as to the gratitude which he owed 
to the Government of Queen Victoria. It will be remembered 
that in the course of July, 1860, the young King of Naples 
sent two plenipotentiaries to Turin to endeavour to arrange 
an alliance with Piedmont, and that he was ostensibly supported 
by the country. M. d’Ideville says— 

The arrival of the two Neapolitan plenipotentiaries, Manna and Baron 
Winspeare, have placed Cavour in the greatest possible embarrassment, all 
the more because the negotiators present themselves with the ostensible 
support of France, Russia, Prussia, and even England. As to the last Power, 
her support is very hypocritical. Sir James Hudson has for a long time been 
aware of the progress of the enrolments (for the invasion of Naples) ; there 
is an English party in Sicily, and if the occasion turned up, Great Britain 
would not think it beneath her to establish an English colony in the 
Mediterranean (p. 129). 

Whatever may be thought as to this last sentence, which 
shows what credit England gets for sincerity when she stoops 
to hypocrisy and intrigue, we may well blush to think that at this 
very time it was being stated at a meeting of the Liberal party 
that unless the Government were kept in, Garibaldi would not be 
able to accomplish his work, and that the wellknown letter of 
the Emperor Napoleon to M. Persigny, of July 29th, which was 
published in the English papers, informs us that our Government 
was pressing him at that time to aid in revolutionizing the whole 
of Italy. “It has been difficult for me,” says the Emperor, “to 
come to an understanding with England as to Central Italy, 
because I was bound by the treaty of Villafranca. As to the 
south of Italy, I am free from all engagement, and I ask nothing 
better than to act in concert with England on this point as 
on others.” If our Ministers had told this country openly that 
they were trying to dethrone Francis the Second, no doubt they 
would have found a large party ready to support them enthu- 
siastically. Why, it may be asked, did they prefer to act 
hypocritically, and pretend to befriend the sovereign on whose 
overthrow they were bent? Surely there was already enough 
double dealing in the business, without its being necessary 
to add the ingredient of British duplicity to the rest. We 
can understand Count Cavour’s part of the matter: he was 
thoroughly unscrupulous, and he had what he thought a great 
object to gain. What had the English gentlemen who formed 
our Cabinet to gain, either for themselves or for their country, by 
mixing themselves and it up in this dirty manner of procedure 
towards an end which they so needlessly professed to deprecate ? 
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II. 
We pass on without any apology to the second publication 
before us,* which is a careful and well written history of what 
may be called the Campaign of Mentana in 1860, by Father 
Franco, based on documents and the evidence of eyewitnesses. 
A few words will suffice to prepare the reader for a short 
summary of this narrative. 

The revolutions which followed upon the Austrian war in 1859 
had stripped the Pope of Umbria and Spoleto and the provinces 
which border upon the Adriatic, and the French Emperor, who 
connived at these spoliations, had promised to withdraw his own 
troops that protected the remainder of the Pontifical States. But 
on fulfilling this promise in September, 1866, the Emperor had 
bound the Government of King Victor Emmanuel by a Conven- 
tion in which the King pledged himself not only to respect the 
territory which still remained to the Pope, but also to protect his 
frontier from all aggression from without, from whatever quarter 
it might arise. This Convention was never intended to be 
observed by the King’s Ministers, who from the day on which 
it was signed spoke of it in private as an ingenious diplomatic 
device for getting rid of the French occupation, of throwing dust 
in the eyes of the Catholic Powers of Europe, and of leaving the 
conquest of Rome open to them on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Napoleon the Third, who had made the Italian kingdom, 
and who had permitted the annexation to it of the other provinces 
of the Papal States, they counted upon as their friend, who would 
allow them to complete their designs by robbing the Pope of 
Rome and the remainder of his territory, so soon as the exigencies 
of the Emperor’s sinuous policy would allow him to do so. 

In 1867, after the resignation of Baron Ricasoli, who while 
pursuing an iniquitous policy had always retained some semblance 
of respect for himself and his sovereign, Urbano Rattazzi became 
chief conspirator, or prime minister of the Piedmontese King, and 
and a conspiracy was formed for the invasion of Rome. 

The conspirators commenced action by attempts to excite 
the subjects of the Pope to revolt, and to draw them away from 
their allegiance. When these had signally failed, they had recourse 
to invasion. Garibaldi was instructed to collect volunteers for 
the purpose. Furloughs were granted to the soldiers of the 


* I Crociati di S.Pietro. Storia e scene storiche della guerra di Roma !’anno 1867. 
Scritte dal P.Gio-Giuseppe Franco, D.C.D.G. Roma, 1869. 
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King’s army who volunteered for the expedition, under the sole 
restriction that they were not to wear his uniform ; and these, as 
well as the amateur soldiers collected by the great f/zbuster from 
all the towns of Italy and every country of Europe, were supplied 
with arms, munitions of war, rations, and pay, from the King’s 
treasury. 

The invasion was soon organized. Garibaldi was to cross 
the frontier with between thirty and thirty five thousand men 
in three columns commanded by himself and his two sons. These 
troops consisted of the Garibaldian volunteers of the war of 1859, 
fresh volunteers collected from all parts, and a large proportion 
of soldiers and officers of the King’s army disguised as volunteers. 
Nicotera, a Garibaldian chief, was to march another force simul- 
taneously across the Neapolitan frontier. Thus the Pope’s 
territory was to be overrun, his soldiers overwhelmed in the 
field, and the whole of the invading forces was then to concentrate 
upon Rome, and capture the Eternal City. Signor Cucchi, a 
member of the Italian Parliament, was sent in disguise with 
eighty companions and a large sum of money to Rome, some 
weeks before the day fixed for the invasion. These were 
instructed to take lodgings in different parts of Rome and 
actively promote insurrection. They were to endeavour to 
establish a reign of terror in Rome, to prepare the Romans to 
cooperate with the invaders, and open the gates of Rome 
to them when they advanced upon the town. 

Behind the invading force, three columns of the King’s army 
were marched to different points of the Papal frontier, with 
instructions to shelter, and act as rallying points for, the invaders 
in case of defeat, and to support and encourage them. In the 
event of a single soldier of the Pope’s army crossing the frontier 
in pursuit, they were at once to march upon Rome by way of 
reprisal ; and if the invasion should prove successful, they were 
instantly to occupy the place on the pretext of protecting the 
Pope. This was the famous cordon militaire with which the 
French Emperor and the Catholic world were informed that Victor 
Emmanue! had invested the frontier in order to “ render invasion 
impossible,” and to “guard the territory and person of the Pope.” 

To meet this formidable invasion, which, in the ranks of 
Garibaldi, and among the Pope’s subjects, was studiously 
reported to be merely intended to prepare the way for the 
Italian army, General Kanzler, who commanded the Pope’s 
army, had about thirteen thousand soldiers, all told, amounting 
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to about ten thousand effectives. A small army, it is true, but 
unequalled in boldness to give battle, in tenacity to maintain it, 
and contempt of death. Never had a cause, in which human 
interests alone were concerned, defenders of such a stamp. 
Chivalrous scions of the best families in France, sturdy 
Hollanders, valiant representatives of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch Catholics, volunteers from the different States of 
Germany and Switzerland, a contingent from transatlantic 
Canada and the United States, princes of Spain and South 
America, and a thousand veterans of the French army whose 
term of active service had expired, all now banded themselves 
in the “Roman Legion.” All assembled in Rome to swell the 
little army of the Pope and to do or die for the Vicar of Christ. 
They kindled the crusading spirit by approaching the sacraments ; 
and a pure conscience, a sublime cause, and an immortal hope, 
inspired a courage, often excessive and rash, which seemed to 
render them invincible, and which spread terror and dismay in 
the Garibaldians whenever they encountered them. 

Such was the confidence in them entertained by General 
Kanzler, their commander in chief, that in his arrangements 
during the war, he never felt uneasy as to the issue of a fight 
if they were in the proportion of one to five or six of their 
enemies, and the daring of their leaders often led them to 
victory when that disproportion was more than doubled. Cer- 
tainly nothing could justify the infamous invasion of the Pope’s 
territory ; but the two pretexts put forward for that purpose 
by his enemies, viz., (1) that his subjects were anxious to free 
themselves from his government, and (2) that he was unable to 
defend himself against the Italian Revolution, unaided by the 
army of the Piedmontese King, both received a most emphatic 
refutation by the events of October, 1867. 

It was with this diminutive but heroic army that General 
Kanzler had to defend five provinces, and a frontier of about 
three hundred miles, invaded on every side, with the army of 
Victor Emmanuel looking on and watching for an opportunity 
of seizing the chesnuts whenever Garibaldi (his cat’s paw) should 
have raked them out of the fire. The Papal commander 
characterized the war, in one of his early despatches, as “a war 
with brigands, but of somewhat larger dimensions owing to 
their being folitical brigands,’* and according to the scale of 

* “Una guerra di briganti, un’ po’ piu estesa perche briganti politici” (Despatch 
of General Kanzler). 
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his resources, he handled his companies like regiments, and his 
regiments like divisions, while his whole army might have done 
duty as a division in the army of a first rate military Power. 
Keeping three thousand men as the garrison of Rome, he con- 
stituted the five provinces still remaining to the Pope into as 
many military districts under separate commands, each having 
a centre communicating by telegraph with Rome, and among 
these he apportioned the remainder of his army. The com- 
mander of each division organized a system for its defence and 
the mutual support of the other districts ; and their orders were 
to repel the invasion and fight the enemy wherever he showed 
himself, and, in the event of the Pope’s defenders being unable 
to maintain themselves against overwhelming numbers, they 
were to fall back, in the first instance on the centre of their 
district, and finally on Rome. 

The arrangements of the invaders fixed the passage of the 
frontier for the middle of September; but a diplomatic inter- 
lude, surpassing the known limits of diplomatic hypocrisy and 
treachery, delayed it for a fortnight. Garibaldi and the other 
leaders of the invasion had acted in full concert with the King’s 
Government ; but on the demands of the Ambassadors of France 
and other Catholic Powers every assurance was given that the 
movement was merely an echo on the part of Italy to an 
aspiration of the Pope’s subjects to union with the rest of 
Italy ; that the movement was insignificant, and could easily 
be suppressed ; that the King’s Government had, in fact, taken 
every due precaution; and that a military force was already 
guarding the frontier, and would effectually prevent the passage 
of the revolutionists, and fulfil the sacred obligations of the 
King to protect, according to the Convention of the previous 
year, the territory and person of the Pope. At first Rattazzi, by 
these assurances, satisfied the French Ambassador at Florence, 
and deceived the Ministers of the Emperor at Paris; but at 
Rome all his treacherous machinations and falsehoods were 
understood and exposed, and Cardinal Antonelli took care to 
keep the Emperor informed of the true state of things through 
the Ambassador at Rome, and received repeated promises from 
him, through the same channel, of an armed intervention when- 
ever circumstances should require it. 

As the invasion proceeded and its concealment became 
impossible, the remonstrance of the French Government grew 
more urgent and imperative. Baron Ricasoli was sent as special 
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envoy to Paris proposing that, in order to prevent bloodshed, 
revolution, and confusion, the King of Italy should be allowed 
to occupy the Pontifical States with his army, and decide the 
question as to the sovereignty of Rome by an appeal to a 
plebiscite of the Roman people and universal suffrage. When 
this proposal was rejected, a joint occupation of Rome by the 
armies of France and Piedmont was proposed, but with no 
better success. Scarcely had Baron Ricasoli delivered himself 
of his mission, before he was followed by General Menabrea, a 
second envoy sent to represent the national spirit of the Italian 
people as irrepressible. He brought word that the Romans, by 
the spontaneous action of Italian brotherhood, had risen like 
one man to burst the trammels of their rulers and embrace 
their brethen of united Italy who were inundating the Pontifical 
States in countless masses ; that Rattazzi was powerless to oppose 
or control a movement which was universal, and that, in fact, 
the unification of Rome with the rest of Italy was a fazt accomplu. 

The dynasty of Napoleon the Third was raised to the throne 
of France by the twofold aspiration of the French people toa 
restoration of military glory and of the Catholic religion in France, 
and it was not until both these aspirations had been disappointed 
that it fell. Whatever estimate may be formed of the character 
and policy of Napoleon, he must have spent his chequered life 
to little purpose unless, in 1867, he understood something 
of conspiracy and public opinion. Through his informations 
received from Rome, he was perfectly aware of the true state 
of affairs in the peninsula, and of the falsehood of Rattazzi’s 
representations. He knew the state of feeling in France, and 
that the French people were in no humour to tolerate a second 
Castel Fidardo. He therefore held Rattazzi firmly to the 
Convention of September, 1866, and kept his expeditionary 
army in order for embarkation at Toulon, and his transports 
provisioned and coaled, ready for instant departure. And when 
he found Rattazzi still trifling with his warnings, and having 
recourse to subterfuge and falsehood, he sent him back a very 
plainspoken message, reminding him that he, the Emperor, had 
made Italy what she was, and that, unless the Convention of 
September was observed, he would “smash in pieces that lying 
Italy.” Rattazzi upon this resigned, that is to say, his resignation 
was sent in to, and accepted by, the King, but he continued to 
exercise the power of Minister. He brought about a complication 
of affairs which made it impossible for Cialdini, whom, on the 
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resignation being accepted, the King had called to preside 
at his councils, to form a Cabinet ; and he urged on the invasion 
by the utmost exertion -of all the resources at his command, in 
the hope of getting Rome into his possession before the arrival of 
the French troops, and encountering France by the odium and 
difficulty of dealing with a successful revolution. 

The “loyalty” of the French Emperor in delaying the 
departure of the squadron from Toulon, has been much 
questioned. The troops were embarked on the 18th of October, 
and the fleet actually set sail, but was recalled before it had 
reached the open sea, and this occurred twice before its final 
departure on the 26th. Now the 22nd was the day fixed and 
agreed upon by Rattazzi and the National Committee in Florence, 
by Cucchi in Rome, by Garibaldi and his subalterns in the 
invading army, for a combined movement, which was to secure 
the triumph of the Revolution by an attack on Rome from 
without and a simultaneous rising of the conspirators within the 
city. Those who believe Napoleon to have secretly favoured 
the Revolution assert that he was informed of the day fixed for 
this intended attack on Rome, and that he managed to delay 
the expedition so as not to interfere with it, and it is asserted, 
with some show of authority, that when General della Marmora 
went to Paris to offer explanations after the expedition had 
reached Rome, the Emperor twitted him familiarly with the 
failure of his attempt on the Eternal City, and said, “You are a 
set of ‘imbeciles.’ / gave you cight days to do your business, and 
you did nothing.” * 


* Those who were best informed in Rome certainly considered that their 
deliverance was to be attributed rather to the zeal of the French people than 
to that of the Emperor. The action of the expedition, however, when once it had 
left the shores of France, was most prompt, decided, and energetic, and their orders 
were to attack the Italians by sea and land if they gave any sign of opposition. 
Moreover, the Emperor’s friends give an explanation of the recall of the fleet which is 
consistent with the facts of the case. The French Ambassador in Rome, wishing to 
inform himself of the state of affairs, called on General Kanzler, on the 16th of 
October, and received from him a military report of the situation. This was to the 
effect that the invasion had then been raging for more than a fortnight, that the 
population of the city and provinces of Rome was profoundly tranquil and loyal to 
the Pope, that the invaders had not gained any territory, and had been beaten by the 
Pope’s troops whenever they had encountered them. All this was strictly true, and 
was so reported to Paris by the Ambassador’s telegram, but it was nevertheless true 
that Rome was at that moment in the greatest jeopardy, owing to the plans of the 
revolutionary leaders and the Italian Government, which were not developed till the 
22nd of October. It is said that the Emperor gave the order to delay the departure 
of the expedition on the receipt of this telegram from his Ambassador. 
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We shall merely give a very general account of the actions of 
the campaign, of which the “moving accidents” and adventures 
are fully detailed by Father Franco. The invasion commenced 
on the 29th of September, by armed bands swarming across the 
frontiers in skirmishing order, and occupying the undefended 
villages and towns, where they tore down the Papal arms from 
the public buildings, planted the tricolour flag in its place, and 
then commenced robbing the churches, plundering unarmed 
citizens, levying contributions of money and food from the 
municipal and religious corporations, insulting and illtreating 
priests, and all who ventured to disapprove of their proceedings, 
under the pretext that they had come to “restore order” and 
“proclaim liberty.” The little garrisons of the points defended 
by the Papal troops at once marched against these bands, but 
could in no case get to close quarters with them, as their 
approach was the signal for instant flight across the frontier, 
where the fugitives found safety under the shadow of the 
Piedmontese army. It was hoped, by these tactics and the 
overwhelming number of the invaders, to weary, harass, and 
demoralize the little army of the Pope, and rouse sedition 
among his subjects. For some days this state of things 
continued, but as the numbers and courage of the invaders 
increased, they began to show front in the towns and villages 
that offered strong positions and were without garrisons, and 
combats ensued at Canino, Ischia, Valentano, and Acqua- 
pendente, always with the same result, a resistance, more or 
less obstinate, followed by defeat and flight of the Garibaldians. 
The Pontifical troops occasionally succeeded in cutting off 
parties of the enemy, and a large number were taken prisoners. 

Bagnorea, a walled town and position of natural strength, 
skilfully barricaded, was occupied by fifteen hundred Gari- 
baldians, chiefly composed of soldiers, and commanded by 
officers of the Piedmontese army. Against these were sent, 
by the garrison of Viterbo, four companies of Papal Zouaves, 
a company of the Roman Legion, a squadron of dragoons; 
a troop of gendarmes, and two pieces of mountain artillery ; 
in all seven hundred and fifty men. This was the first 
action of importance, and there was hard, fierce fighting on 
both sides, with many personal deeds of prowess, which stand 
out more prominently in engagements of this kind than in 
greater battles. The attack began about noon on the 5th of 
October, and after a desperate struggle for three hours, the place 
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was carried by assault. The Garibaldians retreated across the 
frontier, leaving, besides those they were able to carry with 
them, fifty five dead, seventy one wounded, and one hundred 
and ten prisoners, in the hands of the victors. With the 
exception of Mentana, this battle appears to have been the best 
planned and executed of the campaign. 

When open hostilities had commenced, and concealment of 
his complicity with the Revolution became more difficult, 
Rattazzi, placed between the Revolution on one side and the 
Cabinet of Paris on the other, endeavoured to evade the pressure 
of each, and guide the one by deceiving the other. To each he 
represented himself as the victim of the other. When he found 
that he could not by words and promises satisfy or deceive the 
Emperor, he had recourse to lies in action, suggested to him by 
Signor Nigra in Paris. Garibaldi had started from Florence to 
take the field as generalissimo of the revolutionary army, and at 
Asinalunga, a railway station near the Tuscan frontier of the 
Papal States, he was arrested by order of Rattazzi, carried . 
prisoner to the fortress of Alexandria for two days, and thence 
transported to Caprera. It was a farce, by which Rattazzi 
hoped to deceive the French Government and the Catholic 
Powers, and prevent their intervention until Rome was in his 
power. Later-on, when the final advance on Rome was pre- 
pared, Signor Crispi, the leader of the revolution at Terni, 
telegraphed to Rattazzi at Florence—“ All is ready; let loose 
Garibaldi.” 

The disposition and numbers of the Garibaldian forces and 
their plans soon became apparent. Thirty two thousand men 
formed the centre, under Garibaldi and his two sons. These 
were massed along the Sabine frontier, and chiefly about Corese, 
whence Rome is reached, by the railway running along the 
valley of the Tiber, in an hour’s journey, and had their basis of 
operations at Terni. The right and left wings were commanded 
by Acerbi and Nicotera, two members of the Italian Parliament, 
and generals of the Garibaldian army of 1860. The former, 
with eight or nine thousand men, crossed the Tuscan frontier, 
with orders to take Viterbo; the latter, with about the same 
number, advanced from the Neapolitan frontier, intending 
to take Frosinone ; and the three armies were to converge and 
unite under the walls of Rome in the final attack. 

On the 4th of October, Menotti Garibaldi, who commanded 
the centre in the absence of his father, entered the Pontifical 
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territory, and began to operate towards Rome, which is not 
more than twenty five miles from the nearest points of the 
frontier in this direction. The Sabine country is characterized 
everywhere by a number of steep isolated hills, on the crests of 
which are built the walled towns and fortified villages which 
form the centres of its rustic population. On the upper Anio, 
Vallepietra, Ienne, and Subiaco; Arsoli, commanding the valley 
between the ranges of Monte Cervara and Monte Gennaro; and 
Vicovaro, guarding the approaches from Percile and Licenza ; 
and, still continuing the line, Monte Flavio, Moricone, Montorio 
Romano, Nerola, Monte Libretti, with Monte Maggiore abutting 
upon the valley of the Tiber—all answer this general description, 
and, though none of them are fortresses that would be held of 
importance in a war waged upon a large scale, in a war such as 
we are describing each of them became strategic points, forming 
a line of defence for the frontier. In an inner circle, further 
within the frontier, and forming the second line of defence, are 
Tivoli, Palombara, Monte Rotondo, and Mentana—all corres- 
ponding more or less to the same description. Between the 
4th and 22nd of October, combats were fought at every one of 
the places named above except the two last, where actions were 
fought later in opposing the advance of Garibaldi on Rome. 
Even the engagement at Mentana did not assume the pro- 
portions of a battle, though its results were decisive of the 
campaign. 

In al! these combats, without exception, the Pontifical troops 
were victorious against vastly superior numbers. Indeed, the 
surrender of the garrison of three hundred and twenty to an 
invading force nearly twenty times more numerous at Monte 
Rotondo was the only success to which the Garibaldians could 
lay claim during the whole campaign. Owing to paucity of 
troops, General Kanzler was unable to garrison the different 
points attacked, but as the Garibaldians occupied positions 
within the frontier detachments were sent against them and 
drove them back. At Monte Libretti, which place Menotti 
Garibaldi had occupied with twelve hundred men, a company 
of eighty six Zouaves, under two officers (both of whom were 
killed in the assault), with successful rashness attacked him at 
five o'clock in the evening, and fought with such fury till dark 
that he decamped in the night. At Nerola, four companies of 
Zouaves, and three from the line and the Roman Legion, with 
one fieldpiece and a few dragoons, in all between seven hundred 
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and eight hundred men, carried by assault a place of great 
natural strength, defended by two thousand Garibaldians behind 
walls and fortifications, and compelled them to retire, leaving 
one hundred and thirty four prisoners. The right and left wings 
of the invading army had met with no better success. Acerbi, 
who commanded on the right, had been repulsed at all points, and 
a night attack which he had attempted at Viterbo (where Colonel 
Azzanesi, an excellent officer of General Lamoriciére’s army of 
1860, commanded) had failed, and he had only effected his 
retreat with the loss of many prisoners. Nicotera on the left, 
where the disposition: of the Pontifical troops was weakest, had 
never succeeded in establishing himself within the frontier, and 
he had been routed at Vallecorsa and Monte San Giovanni. 
Within the walls of Rome, for more than two months, the 
Italian deputy, Cucchi, had been executing the mission intrusted 
to him by Rattazzi. He arrived there with eighty companions, 
who took up their abodes in different quarters of the city, and 
carried on the work of sedition, under his orders, with the © 
greatest activity. A sum equivalent to about £40,000 is entered 
as an item in the accounts of the Italian Government as paid 
to him for secret service money in Rome. Through the National 
Committee, Rattazzi continued to supply him with men, arms, 
Orsini bombs, ammunition, and all the engines required for the 
execution of his diabolical enterprize. Six hundred free tourist 
tickets were supplied, by Rattazzi’s order, 7x one day, to volun- 
teers for Rome by the Railway Company in Florence. It is 
difficult to arrive at the precise number of Cucchi’s assassins in 
Rome, but it is supposed that about two thousand foreigners 
had arrived there from different parts of Italy before the 22nd 
of October, and placed themselves under his orders. These 
travelled in disguise, carrying no other arms than daggers, 
revolvers, and such weapons as could be concealed on the 
person. A sudden influx of strangers which would at once 
attract attention in other capitals is scarcely remarked, except 
by the police, in the centre of Christendom. Early in September, 
Signor Bossi, a civil engineer, was sent by Rattazzi's National 
Committee, at Cucchi’s request, to assist him in undermining 
the barracks and other public buildings in Rome, in order to 
blow them up. The Romans who joined in the conspiracy may 
be counted by units, yet a certain number were found to act as 
his accomplices. The Aiani family, who owned a wool factory, 
and the Arquati family, who occupied a neighbouring house in 
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the narrow street of the Lungaretta, in Trastevere, gave their 
premises to serve as an arsenal and centre of operations to 
the conspirators... Monti and Tognetti, who fired the Serristori 
barracks, and who died penitent on the scaffold for the offence, 
were both Romans; and by liberal payments Signor Cucchi 
secured to himself a certain following from the scum of the 
Roman population, chiefly formed out of the Jewish inhabitants 
of the Ghetto. But the loyalty of the Roman people in general 
is abundantly proved, both by the public facts and the evidence 
adduced by Father Franco in his history. 

On the 22nd of October, the day agreed upon by Cucchi in 
Rome, Rattazzi in Florence, and Crispi at the headquarters. of 
the revolutionary army, the conspiracy was ripe for execution. 
The stealthy secrecy with which it had been conducted would 
have done credit to London burglars, yet the main features of 
the plot were well known to the Roman police. In the wool 
factory of the Aiani a large quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
Orsini bombs had been introduced, concealed in bales of wool, 
and stored there, and the services of the women employed in 
the factory had been applied to the making of cartridges and 
the casting of bullets. This was, in fact, Signor Cucchi’s arsenal. 
As soon as it was dark on the night of the 22nd, his assassins, 
distributed in different districts of the city, were to commence 
operations on hearing the explosion of the mines which had 
been previously made under the barracks and other public 
buildings ; these were to be fired simultaneously. One party 
was then to attack the gasworks, cut the pipes, and leave the 
city in darkness. Another was to seize the Capitol. Other 
strong positions were fixed upon to serve as rallying points from 
which they might spread death and confusion. The attempt 
failed entirely, with the exception of the explosion of the mine 
under the Serristori barrack, by which twenty four Zouaves were 
killed, and the assassination of five or six isolated soldiers in the 
streets by the use of the stiletto. The police had given warning 
of the plot, and measures had been taken which instantly 
defeated it. The party attacking the gasworks found a strong 
guard ready to receive them; the same happened at the Capitol; 
the conspirators were everywhere paralyzed by the presence of 
the troops, and this much vaunted izsurrection was strangled 
almost before it could be said to have commenced. In three 
hours after the explosion of the barracks, at six p.m., tranquillity 
and order had been completely restored. Three days later, as a 
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fresh attempt was in contemplation, the Zouaves surrounded the 
house of Aiani, where the conspirators were assembled, and 
after a desperate resistance, in which thirteen were killed, thirty 
wounded, of whom several died afterwards in hospital, the 
remainder, forty nine in number, were taken prisoners, and all 
the munitions of war stored in the factory were seized by the 
military. All those killed or taken in the encounter, with the 
exception of members of the Aiani or Arquati family, and one 
or two more, were strangers in Rome, from other States of Italy. 
And the statement of revolutionists, that the Roman population 
sympathized with the conspirators, is so far from the truth, that 
Signor Cucchi, who arrived during the fray with a band of 
followers in the hope of effecting a reinforcement or rescue, 
when he found Aiani’s house surrounded by soldiery, disbanded 
his men and slunk away with them to their hiding places, 
intimidated by the threatening attitude of the crowds which the 
report of the musketry had attracted to the spot. 

General Kanzler, in his official report, estimates the number 
of Cucchi’s hired assassins who confronted the military on the 
night of October 22nd, at five hundred ; but it is known that a 
large proportion of them remained concealed on that occasion, 
and that their real number more than doubled that estimated. 
To one acquainted with Rome, with its vast extent, and the 
ruined and uninhabited character of large portions of the city, 
it is evident that had there been any disposition to revolt among 
the citizens of Rome, it would have been impossible for so small 
a garrison as three thousand men to have preserved the perfect 
order which was maintained. But the wooden horse was within 
the walls of Troy, and if Rome had been subjected to a siege, 
it is difficult to overrate the amount of mischief which Cucchi 
and his cutthroats might have affected. Other deposits of arms 
and ammunition were seized by the police about this time, and a 
number of the conspirators were apprehended, many of whom, 
in order to deceive the military and the police, were disguised in 
the uniforms of the Pontifical Zouaves, or soldiers of the line. A 
proclamation was therefore issued, summoning all citizens who 
were not serving either in the regular army or volunteer regi- 
ments for the defence of the city, to surrender their arms. And 
Rome was declared in a state of siege. 

A bold attempt was made by two brothers of the name 
of Cairoli, natives of Pavia, and holding commissions in the 
artillery of the army of King Victor Emmanuel, to enter Rome 
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and take part in the insurrection planned for the 22nd of 
October. A small steamer plied daily on the Tiber above 
Rome ; leaving the Ripetta early in the morning, it ascended 
the river as far as the little port of Fiano, making the return 
voyage in the afternoon, and reaching Rome about sunset. 
During the night of the 21st, the two Cairoli, with seventy five 
followers, armed and prepared for a desperate attempt, marched 
to Fiano from the Garibaldian camp, and descended the Tiber 
in large boats, intending to capture the steamer in her voyage 
up the stream, and enter Rome on board of her, unsuspected, 
about nightfall, in time to take part in the insurrection. 
Unluckily for them, the steamer was put in requisition for 
the service of the military the very day they started for Fiano, 
and when they had embarked in their boats, they were forced 
to proceed in them till they found themselves close under the 
walls of Rome. Here they disembarked, and hid themselves 
in the osier beds by the riverside, expecting the explosions and 
firing of the insurrection to give them the signal for entering 
the city. All remained quiet, however, and in the morning 
they found their position very critical. They sent some of their 
number in disguise into Rome for information, and the rest 
withdrew into the Villa Glori, an uninhabited house in a strong 
position on a hill, surrounded by walls and gardens. Here they 
remained hidden during the day, but in the evening they were 
discovered by a patrol of forty two men, who were recon- 
noitering outside the city, under Captain Mayer. A fierce fight 
ensued, in which the elder Cairoli was killed with two others, 
seven more were left wounded on the scene of action, of whom 
the younger Cairoli was one, and the rest fled into the villa, 
where they defended themselves till dark, and escaped into the 
country during the night, where many of them were made 
prisoners. Cairoli and his companions were all educated men, 
officers of the artillery, or engineers, students, and men more or 
less of cultivated habits; they were divided into five groups, 
and were intended to act as Cucchi’s staff, and to officer the 
bands of ruffians whom he had collected under his command. 
The plan of the invasion had now become evident. The 
operations of Acerbi on the right, and Nicotera on the left, were 
mere diversions ; while the whole strength of the invasion was 
concentrated in the centre, where thirty two thousand men were 
massed, chiefly volunteers from the regular army of the King, 
for an advance upon Rome. This advance was planned for the 
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23rd of October, the morning after the expected insurrection on 
the night of the 22nd. On the 2oth, Crispi telegraphed from 
headquarters to Rattazzi to let loose Garibaldi, who was already 
in Florence awaiting the signal, and started for the camp 
accordingly. But his departure having been made the occasion 
of an ovation by the crowd in Florence, drew a vigorous protest 
from the French Minister there, who insisted on Garibaldi’s 
immediate arrest. Rattazzi at once complied. ‘Garibaldi has 
already started by the train,” he said, “ but I will telegraph and 
have him arrested at Perugia.” He did telegraph to Signor 
Gadda, Prefect of Perugia. And his telegram still exists, 
although he ordered its destruction. It is in these words— 
“Pursue Garibaldi, dut so as not to overtake him, and burn this 
telegram. Urbano Rattazzi.” 

On the 23rd, Garibaldi made his appearance at Corese, the 
headquarters of the invading army, and, after exhorting his 
troops, announced to them that on the following morning he 
would march upon Rome, and “enter once more upon that path 
of victory, which has never failed me!” Half way between Corese 
and Rome, and only a few miles from the latter, is Monte 
Rotondo, which was garrisoned by three companies of carbineers, 
one fieldpiece, and a few gendarmes, in all three hundred and 
twenty three men. This was the only obstacle between the 
invading army and Rome, and Garibaldi made a great military 
blunder in attacking it. As every moment was of importance 
to the success of his design, he should have left a detachment to 
invest the place and keep the garrison engaged, and hurried with 
all speed to Rome. It was during Garibaldi’s delay at Monte 
Rotondo that General Kanzler was able to call in the garrisons 
from the provinces for the defence of Rome, and that the French 
expedition reached Civita Vecchia. 

The attitude of the King of Italy’s army had become so 
menacing, by occupying Acquapendente, Civita Castellana, and 
Frosinone, and the hordes of invaders so numerous, that General 
Kanzler determined to concentrate all his available troops behind 
the line of the Anio for the defence of Rome. He telegraphed 
to Captain Costes, who commanded the garrison of Monte 
Rotondo, that, if attacked by the King’s troops, he was to 
offer no resistance, but retreat at once upon Rome; if attacked 
by Garibaldians he was to defend himself to the utmost and 
gain as much time as possible. On the 24th, Garibaldi marched 
to the railway station at Monte Rotondo, and surprised the’ 
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picket there, and on the morning of the 25th, the town was 
attacked by a force of five thousand men. It was difficult to 
decide whether they were soldiers of Garibaldi or the King, for 
they wore the trowsers and boots of the regular army, while the 
rest of their accoutrements belonged to the uniform of the 
National Guard or the army of the red shirts. They were, in 
fact, regular troops, who had been enrolled by entire companies 
as volunteers and disguised as National Guards. As they were 
commanded by Garibaldi in person, with his son Menotti, the 
garrison decided upon an obstinate resistance. For twenty 
seven hours the town was furiously attacked from without, and 
as obstinately defended from within. The assailants were con- 
stantly reinforced from the main army of Garibaldi, which lay 
encamped along the railway within sight of the town. Yet no 
impression was made upon the garrison during the whole day. 
In the night, however, an immense pile of combustibles was 
heaped against one of the gates of the town, and the gate with 
its defending towers was reduced to ruins. A breach was thus 
effected, and in the morning the Garibaldians entered the town. 
The garrison retreated into the Ducal Palace of Prince Piombino, 
where they gallantly defended themselves for several hours, and 
then surrendered. The fighting was most fierce, and the defence 
against such enormous odds called forth the admiration even of 
their ruthless enemies, who, on the surrender, were amazed at 
discovering the small number of their prisoners. Garibaldi 
acknowledged his loss to be between five and six hundred; it 
is known to have been much greater in fact. And he also 
acknowledged that his army required reorganizing before he 
could proceed “to take his coffee in Rome.” 

For twenty four hours the fate of Rome seemed to tremble 
in the balance, and the moment was critical and full of danger. 
But in the critical moment the French expedition arrived. On 
the 28th the fleet was in sight of Civita Vecchia. On the 29th 
the troops were disembarked. On the 2nd of November they 
were in Rome. With a sufficient garrison Rome was now secure, 
and General Kanzler at once provided for the security of the 
provinces. Nicotera had advanced to Velletri, and a column 
was despatched, on the same day as the French entered Rome, 
to operate against him. Another column was destined to drive 
back Acerbi, who had occupied Viterbo. And at four a.m. on 
the following morning (November 3rd) General Kanzler marched 
out of the Porta Pia to attack Garibaldi, who had advanced to 
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Mentana, where he was entrenched in a very strong position at 
at the head of above nine thousand men. Garibaldi was the 
ostensible, but not the real, commander of the revolutionary 
army. However widely spread, his military reputation has 
never been accepted by military men or those who know his 
antecedents. But though no soldier himself, Garibaldi had on 
his staff at Mentana those in every way deserving of that title, 
and the position was chosen and defended with military skill. 

General Kanzler’s army consisted of two battalions of 
Pontifical Zouaves (fifteen hundred), a battalion of carbineers 
(five hundred and twenty), a battalion of the Roman Legion 
(five hundred and forty), a battery of six fieldpieces (one hundred 
and seventeen), a squadron of dragoons (one hundred and six), 
a company of sappers and miners (eighty), and fifty gendarmes : 
total, two thousand nine hundred and thirteen. A French 
column, under the command of General Polhés, followed as a 
reserve, composed of four battalions of the line, two squadrons 
of cavalry, and half a battery of artillery—amounting to two 
thousand in all. The whole force reached a total of nearly five 
thousand men. 

Crossing the Anio by the Ponte Nomentano, the advanced 
guard felt the outposts of the enemy about noon, when he was 
discovered in a strong position on the heights commanding the 
road by which they were marching. The charge of the Zouaves, 
in which they swept back this first line of defence with the 
bayonet, is described by General Kanzler as “more than im- 
petuous.” The enemy retired in disorder to a second line of 
heights in front of Mentana, where they were massed in great 
numbers under the shelter of the walls of the Villa Santucci. 
The Villa Santucci (parvis componere magna) is to Mentana 
what the Malakoff is to Sebastopol. The Zouaves carried this 
position also by assault, after hard fighting, and at three p.m. 
were advancing victoriously up to the walls of Mentana. The 
enemy, who was greatly superior in number, threw out columns 
on ‘the right and left, with the view of outflanking and envelop- 
ing the Zouaves, who were sweeping all before them. To meet 
this, the French in reserve made a corresponding movement and, 
forming into two columns, drove back these flanking parties of 
the enemy. On the first advance of the French, Garibaldi and 
his two sons, who had never shown themselves in the front and 
did not stay to see the conclusion of the battle, were seen riding 
for their lives in the direction of Monte Rotondo, changing their 
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war cry of “Rome or Death” for that of “Sauve qui peut.” 
A great portion of his army followed the hero in his flight, but 
the chief masses threw themselves into Mentana, a place of 
great strength, and next morning at daybreak surrendered at 
discretion. A column marched immediately to Monte Rotondo, 
but found that Garibaldi had evacuated it and had fled across 
the frontier. 

Thus ended the invasion, which had lasted five weeks. 
Nicotera, Pianciani, and Acerbi at once quitted the Pontifical 
territory, the army of King Victor Emmanuel soon afterwards 
withdrew from the positions it had occupied, and the inhabitants 
of Rome, and the Roman provinces, everywhere celebrated its 
retirement with feasting and joy in acknowledgment of a great 
deliverance. 
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The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth draw 

What’s near in with it: it is a massy wheel, 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 

Are mortis’d and adjoin’d. Which, when it falls, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, 

Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 

Did the King sigh, but with a general groan. * 
IN these times, when the exigencies of present discussions are 
leading men to rake up the embers and revive the bitterness of 
past controversies, more than one attempt has been made 
to draw forth from its resting place a weapon of offence 
which was once used with unsparing hand and with no small 
effect against the Society of Jesus. The charge of teaching the 
lawfulness of tyrannicide, and encouraging it in practice, has 
again been dragged to light, and a certain prominence has been 
given to the accusation in the columns of some of the principal 
organs of public opinion, and has of course found its way from 
them to the pages of the minor vassals of that queen of the 
world. The object of this paper is to examine the historical 
position of the Society with reference to the question. Any 
lengthened discussion of its intrinsic merits may well be con- 
sidered out of place and uncalled for. 

First, then, it will clear our path to state precisely what was 
the doctrine of those Jesuits, and their number was comparatively 
small, on whose account so large a measure of opprobrium has 
been showered on the wholé body. Those who are acquainted 
with the passages in the writings of the Jesuit theologians who 
have either treated fully or more briefly touched on the question, 
cannot fail to see at a glance that these writers distinguish 
tyrants into two classes. There is the <yrannus usurpationis or 
tyrannus in titulo, and the tyrannus regiminis or administrationts. 
The first of these is the tyrant properly so called, the usurper, 
whose title is radically defective, and who in consequence can 


* Hamlet, Act iii., Scene iii. 
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have no claim or right to the obedience of those upon whose 
necks he attempts to plant his foot. Any power that he may 
by fraud or force have acquired is simply illegitimate. The 
second is one whose title to authority is just and legitimate, 
but whose abuse of power has reached such an excess as to 
become intolerable to his subjects. The first is a public robber, 
who invades the liberties and imperils the stability of the State, 
who aspires to the throne of a lawful ruler, or who revolts against 
legitimate government for the purpose of enslaving his country. 
The second has a right to reign and to govern, but he exercises 
his right in such a way, whether by direct contraventions of the 
divine law, or by oppressive social measures, as to tend by his acts 
rather to the ruin of the commonwealth than to its preservation 
and well being, as he is bound to do by the obligations of his 
Z office. According to the Jesuit theologians, this distinction is a 
very essential one, and affects materially the attitude of a nation 
in respect of one who tyrannizes over it. When they con- 
sider the question of the nature of the action that may be 
allowed to a nation and every member of it in respect of a 
tyrant in the full sense of the word—one, that is, who attempts 
violently and unjustly to possess himself of the supreme power— 
they declare that a people under such circumstances is at full 
liberty to employ all measures of active resistance as long as the 
usurpation lasts. Such an invader of the rights of the nation is 
a public enemy, and the State can order or permit every citizen 
to defend his country; nay, in virtue of such public authorization, 
always presumed, at least in such a case, every individual citizen 
has a right to remove the usurper and deliver his country, even 
by putting him to death, if no other means should be left 
—si tyrannus aliter tolli non possit. Such an act, however 
terrible, is neither high treason nor regicide, for the tyrant who 
is the victim of it is absolutely without rights of sovereignty or 
authority over those whose oppression and enslavement he is 
trying to bring about. We are, of course, simply stating, as 
historians, the doctrines of these writers. 

But when there is question of a tyrant of the second class, the 
same theologians give a very different decision. In this case, 
when a ruler tyrannizes over his own subjects, their judgment is 
that no individual, notwithstanding any extravagance of oppres- 
sion on the part of the tyrant, can, under any pretext whatever, 
on his own private authority, take active measures against his 
sovereign, or, much less, use violence against his person. Still, 
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having thus far drawn the fence of inviolability around the 
person of the ruler, they allow that, in cases where his 
tyranny can no longer be borne, his subjects have the right 
to take steps for their own preservation and that of the 
commonwealth. For though, according to Castro-Palaus, for 
instance, “subjects cannot attack the Prince who is truly 
their sovereign ; otherwise they would render themselves guilty 
of sedition and rebellion ;” still, according to these theologians, 
there is a public authority superior to the tyrant. This autho- 
rity resides in the body of the State, and the State can 
legitimately exercise such authority when the ruler, who only 
holds his power for the good of the people, begins to employ it 
in such a way as to menace the State with destruction and 
ruin. This authority should be brought into play in a general 
assembly of the State, and it should not extend in its exercise 
in the first instance beyond the employment of the necessary 
means for restraining the tyrannical action of the ruler. If the 
measures thus taken are sufficient to redress the wrongs com- 
plained of, and produce the desired effect, then it is not lawful to 
proceed to the deposition of the sovereign ; if this last step 
should become indispensable, and have the desired effect, then 
further progress is barred. But in the case of even this strong 
measure being found insufficient to deliver the people from the 
tyranny of their oppressor, then it is allowed to the oppressed to 
have recourse to the last awful weapon with which legitimate 
authority is armed—to pronounce sentence of death against the 
destroyer of the nation’s life. The whole doctrine cannot be 
more clearly summed up than in the words of Suarez, whose 
evidence may be taken as a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy 
of the above statement, as representing the views of the Jesuit 
theologians on the subject. He says— 

If therefore a legitimate King governs tyrannically, and no other means 
of selfdefence remains to the kingdom but to expel the King and depose 
him, then the whole kingdom can, by the common consent of the States and 
leading men, depose the King, both in virtue of the natural law by which it 
is allowable to repel force by force, and also because this last resource is 
always considered necessary for the conservation of the republic, except in 


the case of an original contract, by which the republic has transferred its 
power to the King.* 


It is not necessary to inquire here whether the exception 
alleged in the last clause has ever passed or can ever pass out 
- of the region of imaginary possibilities. 

* De Def. Fid.,\. vi., cap. iv., n. 15; Cf. St. Thomas, 2, 2, q. 42, a. 2 and 
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Suarez then proceeds to say that the authority above 
mentioned, or such person as may receive a commission from 
such authority so to act, can proceed 

To deprive the King of his kingdom, even by putting the King to death, 


if in no other way the thing can be accomplished, or if the just sentence 
pronounced against him extends to such a punishment.* 


But even in this extreme case, 


It is not at once competent to any private person to slay the deposed 
King, nor even to oppose him by force, unless such person have received 
authority thereto, or a general commission to that effect be included in the 
sentence, or declared in the law itself. 


Such may be taken as a sufficient statement of the views of 
those Jesuit theologians who have maintained the justifiableness 
of tyrannicide. Fourteen members of the order have upheld the 
doctrine in their writings, with substantial identity of view, one 
only excepted. These are Emmanuel Sa, Delrio, Valentia, 
Mariana, Heissius, Salas, Suarez, Lessius, Toletus, Tanner, Castro- 
Palaus, Becanus, Escobar, and Gretser. The exception to perfect 
agreement in the views above stated is that of Mariana. The 
point on which he diverged from the teaching of the rest will be 
referred to hereafter, as well as some minor differences amongst 
the others. 

The question now arises—Were the Jesuit theologians the 
only upholders of the above doctrines >+ It has been said that 
it was “the Jesuits that systematized their doctrine of tyranni- 
cide,”} and Mr. Lecky pronounces that they were unquestionably 
its main champions.§ And doubtless the popular verdict at any 
moment would be that the theory and practice of king killing 
was a special attribute of the Society, notwithstanding any little 
uneasy suspicions which might exist that perhaps John Knox or 
John Milton, not to mention others, held somewhat strange views 
on the subject. But this is a minor question, not worth investi- 
gating: there can be no hesitation about the guilt of the Jesuits. 

Now, what is the exact truth in this matter? Simply this, 
that so far from the Jesuits being the originators and special 
systematizers of the doctrine in question, they did but repre- 
sent the common views of the schools in their own times, and of 
their predecessors in every age, from St. Thomas downwards. 


* De Def. Fid., \. vi., cap. iv., n. 18; Cf. De Charitate, d. xiii., sec. 8. 
+ lbid., n. 18; Cf. De Charitate, d. xiii., sec. 8. 

t Saturday Review, April 6, 1872. 

§ Hist. of Rationalism, vol. ii., p. 165. Fourth edition. 
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Writers indeed in earlier times might be adduced to show that 
St. Thomas himself was only handing down the common 
doctrine of those who preceded him, as, for instance, when our 
own John of Salisbury says— 

To slay a tyrant is not only lawful, but right and just. For he that takes 
the sword is worthy to perish by the sword. But to take the sword means 
for any one rashly to usurp the power of the sword, not to receive the power 
of using it from God. But he who usurps it tramples on public rights and 
subjects the law to his own will. Against such an one, therefore, who 
subverts the law, right justly arms itself, and public authority wars against 
him who strives to reduce it to nought.* 


Other examples having the same bearing might be given, but 
we pass on at once to St. Thomas, both because of the scientific 
distinctness with which he treats the subject, and of the clearness 
with which he sets forth the grounds of his conclusions. And 
here let it be remembered that St. Thomas, born in 1227, lived 
three centuries before Jesuits were heard of in the world. 
St. Thomas, first of all, gives this clear deliverance with respect 
to a tyrant of usurpation— 

When recourse cannot be had to a superior by whom judgment may be 


executed on the invader, then he who slays the tyrant for the liberation of his 
country is deemed praiseworthy and entitled to reward.t 


With reference to a tyrant of administration he says— 


Tyrannical rule is not just, because it is not ordered to the common good, 
but to the private benefit of the ruler. Therefore the disturbance of a rule of 
this kind is not of the nature of sedition; unless, perchance, when the 
government of the tyrant is so inopportunely disturbed that his subjects suffer 
more from the consequences of such disturbance than from the rule of the 
tyrant itself. : 


He adds— 


But the tyrant is rather the person guilty of sedition, for he sows discord 
amongst his subjects to secure his own power. And this is truly tyrannical, 
since the end aimed at is the private advantage of the ruler at the expense of 

-the multitude.t 


Again, in the work De Regimine Principum, which bears his 
name, and which, even if not genuine, has always been held to 
express his sentiments, there is the following statement— 

The multitude is not to be condemned as acting unfaithfully by deposing 
a tyrant, even when it has placed itself under him in permanence; . . . 
because, by not keeping faith in his government of the multitude, as the office 


of a King requires, such tyrant has deserved that their compact should no 
longer be observed by his subjects. § 


* Polycraticus, cap. xv., p. 512. Edit. Migne. 
+ L. 2, Sent., dis. xliv., q. 2, a. 2. t 2, 2, q. xiii. a. 2. § L. i., cap. vi. 
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Such being the doctrine of St. Thomas on the question, there 
can be little doubt as to what line would be taken in the schools 
of the great Dominican order. In accordance with one of the 
fundamental principles of the order, in theology the doctrine of 
St. Thomas is to be followed to the letter specifically and 
expressly on each point, and this principle simply determined 
the teaching of the Thomist theologians in the matter of tyranni- 
cide. Cajetan, Ledesma, Dominic Soto, Sylvester de Prieras, 
and numberless others might be cited in evidence of this fact ; 
indeed, Bannez, popularly known as the confessor of St. Teresa, 
and celebrated as one of the leading theologians of the Domi- 
nican school, expressly declares that the view above given is the 
common opinion of the followers of St. Thomas.* 

Nor was the prevailing opinion of the schools in the 
University of Paris in any respect different to the view of the 
Dominican school. 

So far back as the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
question excited lively discussion in the halls of the Sorbonne. 
John Sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, had caused the assassi- 
nation of Louis of France, Duke of Orleans, the only brother of 
Charles the Second, and on March 8th, 1408, Jean Petit, a 
Cordelier, maintained in the great hall of the Royal Hotel of 
St. Paul, that the murder was legitimate; and his opinion was 
formulized in the following statement—“ Any tyrant whatsoever 
may lawfully and meritoriously, nay, ought to be put to death 
by any vassal or subject, even by means of secret stratagems 
and cunning artifices and allurements, any oath or compact with 
him notwithstanding, and without waiting for the sentence or 
mandate of any judge whatsoever.” He goes on to add that— 
“He who commits such a murder is not only not deserving of 
punishment, but, on the contrary, is worthy of reward.”+ 

Gerson was at that time Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
and he denounced Petit’s teaching to the then Bishop of Paris, 
Jean de Montaigu ; and the result was Petit’s condemnation as 
a heretic, November 23rd, 1414. 

Not satisfied with this condemnation, Gerson brought the 
matter before the Council of Constance in the following year, 
and was very urgent to have Petit condemned by the Council. 
The Council yielded so far to his instances as to condemn the 
above proposition without any reference to its author by name, 
and declared it to be erroneous in faith and morals, and branded 


* 2, 2, St. Thomas, tit. xii., a. 2. t Mansi, t. xxvii., col. 765. 
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it as scandalous, and calculated to pave the way to fraud 
deception, treachery, lying, and perjury. 

But what is remarkable is, that although Gerson was so 
strenuous in his opposition to Petit’s doctrine, he was himself far 
from regarding tyrants as inviolable. In a sermon preached before 
Charles the Sixth and his Court, which commences, Vive le Roi ! 
Vive le Rot! Vive le Roi! he gives the following definition of a 
tyrant, as one who “oppresses his subjects with imposts, and 
forced labour, and tributes, and sets himself in opposition to the 
progress of learning and of such associations as have the interests 
of learning in view.” He then proceeds to treat of sedition, which 
avails itself without restriction of the maxim of Seneca, Nulla - 
Deo gratior victima quam tyrannus—“ There is no sacrifice more 
acceptable to the gods than the death of a tyrant ;” while, on 
the other hand, what he calls dissimulation forbids any reference 
to this maxim whatever. He then invokes the help of discretion, 
sent by the daughter of the King, the University of Paris, the 
mother of the sciences, to solve the difficulty. The discretion of 
the University establishes three propositions—1. The obligations 
of a sovereign and his subjects are reciprocal. 2. The sovereign 
is not master of his whole kingdom. 3. As poison kills the 
human body, so tyranny is a venom, a poison, which destroys 
the whole body, royal and politic. Arrived at this point, the 
discretion of the University, holding a middle course between 
sedition and dissimulation, teaches, by the mouth of the 
Chancellor, when the maxim of Seneca may be practically 
acted upon. She concludes that if the chief, or any member of 
the State, sucks in the venom of tyranny, it would be competent 
to every member of the body politic to avail himself of every 
means of opposition that should not entail greater evil upon the 
State. It is true, Gerson lays it down as a principle that 
rebellion is not lawful; but then, according to his view, sedition 
only has place when subjects revolt without a cause, as he notes 

+ that great prudence is required in forming a judgment as to the 
existence of just grounds for resistance. To avoid hallucination, 
therefore, he recommends that counsel should be taken with 
philosophers, publicists, lawyers, theologians, men of good life 
and endowed with practical prudence, and experienced in the 
affairs of life. But, above all, Gerson warns Kings or Christian 
Princes against falling into errors contrary to faith and sound 
doctrine ; for this is the crime that renders them most hateful to 

God, most infamous to the world, and in such case the laws, 
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both civil and ecclesiastical, authorize their subjects to pursue 
them with fire and sword.* Such was the doctrine preached by 
the celebrated Chancellor of Paris before the whole Court in 
1405; and in 1408, he even extends the right of subjects to 
invoke the power of fire and sword against the family of the 
Prince who embraces error. 

Gerson was not singular in his opinions amongst the Paris 
doctors. John Major, his friend and contemporary, and tutor 
to the son of Charles the Seventh, teaches equally with the 
Chancellor, that a power resides in the people to reduce rulers to 
order when they overpass their legitimate bounds. Rer hadbet 
regnum a toto populo, he says—“ The King holds his kingdom 
of the whole people ;” and he thence concludes that the people 
can deprive the King of his kingdom for a reasonable cause. He 
denies this authority to the Pope, but maintains that it resides 
in the subject, but especially in the University of Paris.t Had 
that great institution been then in existence, the French lords, 
according to him, would have availed themselves of its powers 
for the deposition of Childeric ; but, unhappily, it did not exist, 
and the magnates of the kingdom were, in consequence, con- 
strained to have recourse to Pope Zachary instead.{ 

James Almain, another doctor of the school of Paris, concurs 
with Gerson and Major in their views. In one of his treatises,§ 
he lays it down that the power of the sword is given to the 
republic for its conservation, that any single person, whoever he 
may be, is in relation to the community only as a part to the 
whole ; and that, in consequence, if any one is detrimental to 
the common good, it is laudable to put him to death. He 
alleges a further reason, that the power of life and death having 
been bestowed on the Prince by the community, it follows that 
this power was, in the first place, vested in the community, and 
the source of such a prerogative is to be sought in God. 
From this principle, Almain draws four conclusions, which want 
of space constrains us to omit, with the exception of the last, 
which, indeed, resumes the principles of the other three. This 
conclusion is to the effect that the community cannot renounce 
the authority that it possesses over the Prince, who owes his 


* Vid. Opera Gersonis, t. iv., col. 600, 606, 622. 

+ Apud Gerson, t. ii., col. 5139; Joannes Major, Zract. De Auct. Conc. Super 
lap. 
~ Lbid., col. 1129 ; Joannes Major, De Statu et potest. Ecclesia. 

§$ De Dominio Natur. Civil. et Eccles. Apud Gerson, t. ii., col. 963, 964. 
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-establishment to itself; but that should he in any case rule xox 
in @dificationem, sed ad destructionem, it can, in virtue of this 
inherent power, set him aside from the government, for this 
power is of natural right; and thus it follows that in accord- 
ance with the principles of natural law (waturaliter) an autocracy 
pure and simple—monarchia pura regalis—is inconceivable.* 
Almain maintains the same propositions in his book on the 
Authority of the Church and of General Councils,+ and after 
reiterating his statement that the community at large can depose 
the Prince if he governs ill, for otherwise it would lack sufficient 
power to govern itself, he adds that the French people has in 
past time exercised this power in the deposition of its Kings, 
not so much for any crime they committed, as on account of 
their incapacity to sustain the heavy burden laid upon them. 
The Israelites made use of the same power when they separated 
from Roboam and chose Jeroboam in his place; and when God 
accorded to certain men jurisdiction over a people zmmediately, 
-as He probably did in the case of Saul and David, it would still 
be with the understanding that, as in the case of these two 
Princes, rulers so appointed should be amenable to the power 
of correction vested in the whole community if they governed ill. 

As a further illustration of the above views, we may refer to 
the action of the Council of Constance in its condemnation of 
Wicliffe. In the eighth session, the Council condemned, 
among others, the seventeenth proposition of Wicliffe, to the 
effect that the common people can, by their own will and 
pleasure, correct their lords who are guilty of dereliction of 
duty—Populares possunt ad suum arbitrium dominos derelin- 
.quentes corrigere. Rohrbachert states, on the authority of Von 
der Hardt, that the theologians of the Council, in explaining 
this proposition, which they brand as heretical, are yet careful 
to add— 

That the empire can depose and chastise by other penalties the person 
-of the Emperor, when he is guilty of enormous crimes; also, that the 
kingdom can do the same with respect to the King, the duchy with respect 
to the Duke; but God forbid that the common people, who ought to be 
submissive to their lords, should have it in their power licitly to correct 
them by the exercise of judicial power, to say nothing of being allowed to do 
So ad suum arbitrium. 

The condemnation, therefore, strikes at the seditious, sectional 
-action of the commonalty apart from the rest of the body 
* Apud Gerson, zid., col. 964. + Lbid., col. 973. 
~ T. xi., p. 134. Cf. Mansi, t. xxvii., col. 633. 
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politic, not at the organized action of the whole under the 
requisite conditions. 

There can be no question, then, as to the doctrine of the 
University of Paris in the fifteenth century with reference to the 
origin of power, and the responsibility of Kings to their people. 
And in upholding this teaching, the University was but in 
harmony with the traditions of the nation of the Franks. For in 
806, Charlemagne made a charter for the regulation of the suc- 
cession after his death, and caused the magnates of the empire to 
swear to maintain it. Besides this, it had the sanction of Pope 
Leo the Third, who confirmed it by his apostolic authority, and 
signed it with his own hand. The fifth article of this charter 
stands as follows—‘ If one of the three brothers leave a son, 
and the people wish to elect him to succeed his father in the 
kingdom, we rule the uncles of the infant shall consent, and 
suffer the son of their brother to reign in the portion of the 
kingdom which his father enjoyed.”* This would imply that in 
the time of Charlemagne, the son of a King did not necessarily 
succeed by order of primogeniture, but that the people were free 
to choose which of them they pleased. And Charlemagne 
himself evidently recognized this as a fixed and primary principle 
of succession.+ 

The general principle in question is still more clearly brought 
out by the Constitutional Charter of Louis le Debonnaire, the 
son of Charlemagne, which was adopted and sworn to by the 
States of the Empire in 817, and ratified by Pope Pascal. The 
object of this charter was to partition the empire of the Franks 
amongst the three sons of Louis; to raise one of them to the 
dignity of Emperor, in order to maintain the unity of the 
empire, to regulate the relations between the new Emperor and 
the two Kings his brothers, to define the extent of the authority 
possessed by the General Assembly of the nation in settling any 
matters of dispute that might arise, and in the election of Kings 
from among their descendants. The tenth article especially 
deserves notice. 


If any one amongst them, which God forbid, should become an oppressor 
of churches and the poor, or fall into tyranny, which comprises all cruelty, 
his two brothers, following the precept of the Lord, shall caution him three 
times in secret, that he may amend. If he persists, they shall cause him to. 


* Baluzius, Cait. Reg. Franc., t.i., col. 422. 
+ Cf. Freeman, Morman Conquest, vol. i., p. 115, on the elective character of 
the ancient English monarchy. 
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come into their presence, and shall reprimand him with fatherly and 
brotherly love. But if he despises absolutely this wholesome admonition, 
the common sentence of all shall decide what must be done in his case, to 
the end that since wholesome counsel has failed to withdraw him from his 
excesses, he may be put down by the imperial power and by the common 
sentence of all.* 


In a word, the legitimacy of the Carlovingian dynasty 
rests on the principle of national election to the exclusion of 
hereditary right; and the great Capetian dynasty itself, which 
succeeded to the Carlovingian, can lay claim to no other title on 
which to ground its rights.t 

Thus says Rohrbacher— 


From Charlemagne to Gerson, the common and public persuasion in 
France was that the temporal power, the power of Kings, came to them from 
God through the people, and that they are responsible, not only before God, 
but also before the people. For the rest, as can be seen in the learned Jesuit 
Suarez, such is the common opinion of theologians and lawyers. 


That the tradition of the University in this matter became 
in no wise attenuated by the lapse of time, is sufficiently manifest 
from the action of its leading spirits, and of the Sorbonne during 
the convulsive period of the League. Edmund Richer, doctor 
in 1590, and subsequently master of the College of Cardinal 
Lemoine, and syndic of the Faculty of Theology at Paris, 
teaches as follows— 


Every perfect community and civil society possesses the right, by force 
of natural and divine law, of governing itself, a power which attaches to it 
more immediately and more essentially than to any individual whatsoever. 

The reason is, that every principality, in respect of its coercive power, 
depends on the consent of men, in virtue of the law natural and divine, against 
which no length of years, nor local privileges, nor prerogatives of personal 
dignity, can ever prescribe. 


And in accordance with this view, in October, 1591, Richer 
publicly maintained in the Sorbonne, that the States of the 
kingdom were undoubtedly above the King; and that Henry 
the Third, who had violated his faith pledged in the face of the 
States, had been, as a tyrant, justly slain; and that those who 
resembled him ought to be pursued, not only by the arms of 
the public, but also by the snares of private individuals; and 


* Baluzius, col. 576. 
+ Vide Rohrbacher, t. xiii., pp. 247, 249. The debates in the States-General of 
1614, the last before the Revolution, are well worth reading in connection with these 
points. 
} De Eccles. et Polit. Pot., capp. i., ii. 
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that Jacques Clément, who had slain him, had been prompted 
by no other motive than zeal for ecclesiastical discipline and 
love of the laws and of the public liberties of his country, of 
which he had been the avenger and protector, and had put 
crowns of glory on the head, and chains of gold round the neck, 
of all true Frenchmen.* Jean Boucher, another doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and one of the most furious preachers of the League, 
upheld the same views in different books that he published. In 
like manner, Claude de Sainctes, another doctor, justifies the 
assassination of Henry the Third, and that of Henry the Fourth, 
if it should be brought to pass.+ Other instances of the teaching 
of different members of the University might be given, but they 
yield in point of weight and importance to the public action of 
the University itself. The Faculty of Theology of the Sorbonne 
was especially active during the storms of the League. Thus, 
on December 16, 1587, the Sorbonne passed a secret resolution— 
“That the government could be taken from Princes who fell short 
of their duty, just as administration could be taken from a tutor 
whose uprightness was suspected.”} On January 4, 1589, they 
urge the Bishop of Paris, Cardinal de Gondi, to excommunicate 
the King, and declare that if he fails in his duty, they will 
excommunicate him themselves.§ On January 7, 1589, the 
Sorbonne and the Faculty of Theology, assembled to the number 
of seventy, absolved his subjects from their allegiance to Henry 
the Third, and decided that they were bound in conscience to 
take up arms against him.|| 

The writers of the time attribute to the violence of the 
Sorbonne most of the unhappy results that followed the assassi- 
nation of the Duke of Guise, and openly pronounce the death 
of Henry the Third to be the effect of its teaching and action. 
And it is needless to say that the Sorbonne persevered in 
the same sentiments and conduct up to the beginning of the 
reign of Henry the Fourth. Nor can the teaching and attitude 
of the University and Sorbonne be with justice attributed to 
Jesuit influence; on the contrary, those learned bodies were 
already the sworn foes of the Society, which they subsequently 
persecuted with such unrelenting bitterness. 


* Ambassades du Cardinal du Perron, p. 696. 
+ Journal de Henri IV., t. i., p. 127. 

+ Mem. de la Ligne, t. iii., pp. 180, 187. 

§ Fournal de Henri IIT, t. ii., p. 467. 

|| List. des derniers Troubles, \. v., p. 21. 
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In passing, it may not be out of place, or without interest, 
to notice the position taken up by the Jansenists on the general 
principles that we have been reviewing. De Lamennais describes 
it thus— 

From the commencement of Jansenism, its adherents fully understood that 
they could only defend themselves against the censures of the Pope by falling 
back upon Richerism. If Jansenism is condemned, wrote M. de Sainte- 
Beuve, doctor of the Sorbonne, to the famous doctor, Saint-Amour, rector 
of the University, it will turn out most disadvantageously to the Holy See, 
and will diminish much in the minds of most men the respect they have 
hitherto maintained for the decisions of Rome, and will make many more 
incline to the sentiments of the Richerists. . . . On this doctrine will depend 
the revival of Richerism in France, which I dread very greatly.* 

The result proved the truth of this presentiment. Thus 
Dupin eulogizes the doctrine of John Major and Almain; and 
Fauvel, in his declaration in 1722, appealing against the bull 
Unigenitus, declares— 

That the power of making laws belong to the multitude, that it is only the 
multitude, or the Prince, or the Parliament, in the name of the multitude, 
who has the right to enforce the observance of the law ; that Kings enjoy the 
power with which they are clothed, in so far as God has accorded it imme- 
diately to the people, and the people have derived it to their Kings.t 


Quesnel teaches no other doctrine. { 

There is another class of writers that must not be passed 
over in this attempt to represent the general and prevailing view 
of the different sections of the great European commonwealth 
on the question—the class of writers on public law. Many jurists 
have been cited as coinciding with the opinions of the different 
classes of writers already considered ; but we must content our- 
selves with quoting two or three of the number whose names are 
the most conspicuous, and best known. The Italian Bartoli, one 
of the most learned men of his age, and who, in acknowledgment 
of his scientific acquirements and erudition, was honoured by the 
Emperor Charles the Fourth with the permission to bear the arms 
of Bohemia, declares “that a King is deprived of his kingdom 
because of his sins, and from that time forward is to be regarded 
as a tyrant, because he no longer has a right to reign.”§ Carreri, 
a Venetian, whom Thomassin eulogizes in his Hommes Illustres, 
teaches “that not only is it lawful to resist a Prince acting 
tyrannically, but also to kill him.”|| Conrad Brunn, a German, 

* Tradition de l’Eglise. Introduction, p. cxi, 
+ Déclaration du Sieur Fauvel, pp. 2, 3. 
t Du Renversement des Libertés de ? Eglise Gallicane, p. 54- 


§ Tract. de Tyrann., n. 3. 
|| Zn pract. crim. v. Homicid, 
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explaining the meaning of the word “ sedition,” agrees with the 
above named writers. Dumoulin, one of the lights of the French 
magistracy, and styled the French Papinian, in his Comments 
on the Clementines, says “that there is to be no commerce with 
tyrants, but that it is glorious to slay them.” Bodin, who 
published his celebrated work on the Republic, of which Hallam 
gives an analysis in his Literature of Europe,* justifies tyrannicide 
in respect of an usurper who has no title except force; though, 
with respect to the question whether it would be lawful to’ put 
to death a prince possessed of a legitimate title by election or 
succession, by conquest even or divine appointment, but ruling 
tyrannically and trampling upon all laws, human and divine, he 
replies, that many interpreters of the canon and civil law decide 
in the affirmative, and he quotes several to that effect. These 
must suffice as samples of the way in which the jurists regard 
the subject of tyrannicide. And that this was the general view 
of this class of writers will appear still more clearly from the 
next class that we shall consider, that of the Parliamentary 
writers. It is true, that after the attempt of Chastel on the life 
of Henry the Fourth in 1594, an attempt that resulted in the 
temporary banishment of the Jesuits from France—they were 
fully recalled by Henry in 1604—the Parliament of Paris 
decreed that a pyramid should be erected in front of the 
palace, bearing inscriptions on its four sides, in which the 
following words found a place— 


A detestable parricide, imbued with the pestilential heresy of that most 
pernicious sect, which of late, covering the most abominable crimes under 
the cloak of piety, has upheld in its public teaching the slaying of Kings, the 
anointed of the Lord, and the living images of His Majesty, attempted to 
assassinate Henry the Fourth.+ 


But the Parliament, when it gave orders that the above words 
should be carved in stone, was in the first fervour of its loyalty 
to Henry the Fourth, a loyalty naturally all the more demon- 
strative, because the Parliament was troubled with the con- 
sciousness that its past professions and teachings in this matter 
required some such screen to keep its proceedings out of 
view, and consign them to oblivion, if so it might be. For 
that there existed real grounds of uneasiness on this score, 


* Hallam, Literature of Europe, vol. ii., p. 212. From 1550 to 1600. 

+ Crétineau-Joly, Hist. de la Comp. de Fésus, t. ii., p. 374. It is stated in the 
Student’s France, edited by Dr. W. Smith, that Chastel was a Jesuit. This statement 
is untrue. Cf. Crétineau-Joly, t. ii., p. 370. 
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by which the conscience of the Parliament might well be 
disturbed, the following examples of its action in the times 
preceding this outburst of loyalty will show. The Parliaments 
of France had never been slow in asserting their own position 
against the gradual encroachments of the Crown, and as early 
as the assassination of Jean Sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, the 
Parliament of Paris decreed the banishment of the Dauphin, 
afterwards Charles the Seventh, and pronounced his disability 
to succeed to the Crown of France. But it was in the times of 
the League that these learned bodies were most energetic and 
decided in their proceedings against the royal authority. After 
the death of the Duke of Guise, the Parliament of Paris decreed 
the nullity of all procedures made, or to be made, by the 
authority of Henry the Third, who had caused the Duke’s 
assassination. They soon afterwards commenced “des premiéres 
écritures” of the process against Henry of Valois, the third of 
the name, late King of France and Poland ; and in these writings 
the officers and consellors are petitioned 


That the said Henry of Valois shall be condemned, . . . to make honour- 
able amends, clothed only in his shirt, with head bare, and a rope round his 
neck, accompanied by the public executioner, carrying in his hand a lighted 
taper thirty pounds in weight, &c. . . That henceforward he shall be deposed 
and declared unworthy of the Crown of France, renouncing all right to 
which he might pretend, . . . and besides, shall be banished and confined 
for life in the convent of the Hieronymites ... and fast on bread and 
water for the rest of his days. 


Shortly afterwards, Henry the Third was assassinated by 
Jacques Clément, and this terrible event called forth the following 
deliverance from the Parliament of Toulouse— 

The Court, all the Chambers being assembled, apprized of the miraculous, 
dreadful, and bloody death of Henry the Third, on the first day of this 
month, has exhorted and does exhort all bishops and pastors, . . . each one 
in his own church, to render thanks to God for the favour vouchsafed to us, 
for the deliverance of the city of Paris and the other towns of the realm ; 
has ordained and does ordain that, every year, on the first day of August, a 
procession shall be made, and public thanksgivings offered, for the blessings 
that the said day has brought upon us. 


In the course of the subsequent troubles, the Parliament of 
Paris, both in its individual members, and in its corporate 
capacity, entirely identified itself with the views and proceedings 
of the League, and the gentlemen of the long robe are found 
amongst the most violent and incendiary writers of the times. 
Thus, Stephen Bernard, an advocate, and subsequently counsellor 
of the Parliament, published a famous pamphlet, after the King’s 
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assassination, in which he eulogizes Jacques Clément in the 
highest terms, and sees a fitness in the fact that the Kings 
should have been put to death on the feast of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, so that France might on so auspicious a day be 
delivered from the chains of tyranny. John David, another 
advocate, urged that the crown should be taken from the 
descendants of Hugh Capet, and transferred to the house of 
Lorraine, which traced its descent from Charlemagne. Hotman, 
the Advocate General, wrote in the same sense; and many 
others, who also levelled their shafts especially against Henry 
the Fourth. And in this they were expressing the mind of the 
Parliament itself. Thus the Parliament of Paris 


Forbade in several decrees, under pain of death and confiscation, all 
communication, whether in person or through the medium of others, with 
Henry of Bourbon.* 


The Parliaments of Rouen and Toulouse enact the same 
prohibition under like penalties.f Other instances might be 
produced in the case of Parliaments like that of Aix, which in 
later times made itself conspicuous by the bitterness with which 
it persecuted the Jesuits and denounced the maxims, then 
attributed to them alone, that encroached on the royal authority 
and at least tended to attemper and regulate the exercise of 
sovereign power. In fact, it was with these venerable bodies, as 
it is apt to be too often with poor humanity at large: when 
governments were strong, obedience became servile; when the 
administration was feeble, opposition and insubordination pre- 
vailed. Against the weak and effeminate Henry the Third, the 
Parliaments were rampant; when the firm hand of Henry the 
Fourth grasped the reins, they subsided into meekness and 
sycophancy. 

This brief sketch of the prevailing currents of thought on this 
momentous topic would be incomplete if we did not find a place 
for the Protestant writers of the period. Luther wrote strong 
things at the commencement of his career on the right of 
resisting Princes and even the Emperor, and would no doubt 
have acted upon what he said if it had been to the furtherance 
of his own interests and those of his party; but finding a stronger 
ally in the rapacity of the German potentates, he eventually set 
himself against the popular movements of his times. In this, 





* Mezerai, t. iii., p. 877. 
+ Arrét du Parlement de Rouen, 7 Jan., 1592. Annales de Toulouse, 1591. 
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however, his followers did not imitate him. Hotman, one of the 
most eminent lawyers of that age in France, wrote to prove the 
share of the people in the government, and he was followed by 
the author of the Vindicie contra Tyrannos, probably Languet, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sydney, who according to Hallam, 
maintains that 

Kings that lay waste the Church of God, support idolatry, Kings that 
trample upon their subjects’ privileges, may be deposed by the States of their 


kingdom, who, indeed, are bound in duty to do so, though it is not lawful for 
private men to take up arms without authority.* 


George Buchanan’s sentiments are well known. After laying 
down that there is a mutual compact between King and people, 
he declares that the King who breaks this compact loses his 
rights and becomes a tyrant, and as such is to be regarded as 
an enemy of the people, against whom war may be justly waged. 
He then proceeds in dialogue as follows— 

B. Is it not lawful, in a war justly commenced, not only for the whole 
people, but for any single person, to killanenemy? M. It must be confessed. 
B. What then shall we say of a tyrant, a public enemy, with whom all good 
men are in eternal warfare? May not any one of all mankind inflict on him 
every penalty of war? M. I observe that all nations have been of that 


opinion, for Theba is extolled for having killed her husband, and Timoleon 
for his brother’s, and Cassius for his son’s death. 


Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, under Edward the Sixth, 
holds no different language. In his short Treatise of Politique 
Power, he declares that— 


The manifold and continual examples that have been, from time to time, 
of the deposing of Kings, and killing of tyrants, do most certainly confirm it 
to be most true, just, and consonant to God’s judgment. The history of Kings 
in the Old Testament is full of it, and, as Cardinal Pole truly citeth, England 
lacketh not the practice and experience of the same, for they deprived 
King Edward the Second, because, without law, he killed the subjects, 
spoiled them of their goods, and wasted the treasures of the realm. And, 
upon what just causes Richard the Second was thrust out, and Henry the 
Fourth put in his place, I refer to their own judgment. Denmark also, now, 
in our days, did nobly the like act, when they condemned Christian the 
Tyrant, and committed him to perpetual prison.t 


Poynet might have mentioned another example that occurred 
not many years before, that of Eric of Sweden, who was deposed 
and confined in the frightful tower of Orbyhuys in Upland. 
John, King of Sweden, procured from the clergy a sanction to 
offer him up “for the good of the people,” in other words to 
murder him; and he was poisoned in some soup, February, 1577.4 


* Literature of Eurofe,, vol. ii., p. 183. 
2 €.2 t Dyer, Modern Europe, vol. ii., p. 517- 
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This is an illustration of the old Swedish custom alluded to by 
Mr. Freeman, when he says that— 

Among the ancient Swedes it is said that, when public affairs went wrong, 
in the state of things when we should now turn a Minister out of office, and 
when our forefathers some generations back would have cut off his head, 


they despised any such secondary victims, and offered the King himself as a 
sacrifice to the gods.* 


Of John Knox’s theory and practice it is hardly necessary to 
speak. Milton stands sponsor to his opinions when he says— 

Of the Scots divines, I need not mention others than the famousest 
among them, Knox, and his fellow labourers in the Reformation of Scotland, 
whose large treatises on this subject defend the same opinion. To cite them 
sufficiently were to insert their whole books, written purposely on this 
argument. XKuox’s Appeal; and to the reader, where he promises in a 
postscript, that the book which he intended to set forth, called The Sacred 
Blast of the Trumpet, should maintain more at large, that the same men 


most justly may depose and punish him whom unadvisedly they have elected, 
notwithstanding birth, succession, or any oath of allegiance.t 


We have in Bayle an explicit statement of Knox himself, 
which, however, not having a copy of his works at hand, we are 
unable to verify. It is to this effect— 


If Princes behave themselves tyrannically against God and His truth, 
their subjects are absolved from their oath of fidelity. 


He goes on— 


This I boldly assert, that the nobles, rulers, judges, and people of 
England, ought not only to have resisted that Jezebel, Mary, whom they call 
their Queen, but even to have put to death her, and her priests, and all who 
were assisting her, as soon as ever they began to suppress the Gospel of 
Christ. 

And that Knox’s practice did not belie his theory we have 
sufficient evidence from his connection with the murder of 
Cardinal Beaton. 

Of Milton’s views, his Defensio pro Populo Anglicano affords 
sufficient evidence, as well as his Tenure of Kings and Magis- 
trates, proving that it is lawful and hath been held so through 
all ages, for any, who have the power to call to account a tyrant 
or wicked king, and, after due conviction, to depose and put him 
to death; if the ordinary magistrate have neglected or denied 
to do it. This title is a sufficient indication of the nature of his 
doctrine, and in_his defence he challenges Salmasius to adduce 
any authority against it from Protestant writers. 


* Growth of English Constitution, pp. 27, 28. 
+ Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. Works, vol. ii., p. 307. Edit. 1806. 
+ Bayle, Dict., word Knox. In Admonit. ad Nobil. et Pop. Scot. et Anglia. 
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But would you know the reason why he dares not come so low as the 
present times? Why he does as it were hide himself and disappear, when 
he comes towards our own times? The reason is, because he knows full well, 
that as many eminent divines as there are of the reformed churches, so 
many adversaries he would have to encounter. Let him take up the 
cudgels if he thinks fit, he will quickly find himself run down with innu- 
merable authorities, out of Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Bucer, Martyr, 
Paraeus, and the rest. I could oppose you with divines that have flourished 
even in Leyden.* 


And in his Tenure he quotes passages in confirmation: of his 
own views from Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Bucer, Peter Martyr, 
Paraeus, Gilby, and Goodman.t We content ourselves with a 
reference to the place where these passages are to be found for 
the sake of not overloading our pages. 

It will not be out of place, by way of showing how entirely 
the principles which lie at the root of the opinions that have 
been here presented had permeated society, to instance the 
action of the Portuguese Cortés, in January, 1641, when they 
confirmed the title of John the Fourth, King of Portugal, and 
asserted the inherent right of mankind to depose a tyrannical 
sovereign, even were he legitimate, and not, like the King of 
Spain, an usurper.{ 

We trust that sufficient material has now been laid before 
our readers to enable them to form a definite judgment on the 
matter we have been discussing, and they may be fairly 
challenged to indicate in what point the Jesuit theologians, 
with one exception, have been at variance with the great stream 
of traditional teaching to which they succeeded, and of which 
they were one channel, but certainly not the sole channel, in its 
passage down to the generations that followed them. And even of 
those who may have fallen in with the prevailing forms of thought, 
some stopped short of the more startling conclusions of their 
predecessors. Thus, several of the Jesuits whose names have 
been mentioned, only go so far as to uphold the right to depose 
a tyrant of administration, without reference to the right of 
putting him to death. So Emmanuel Sa says—“ He may be 
deposed if, after being admonished, he does not amend.” 
Valentia asserts nothing further than that—“ The body politic 
alone has the right to attack the tyrant, and to summon the 
citizens to its aid."§ Gretser echoes Valentia’s words, and 


* Defensio, Works, vol. iii., p. 183. 

+ Tenure, pp. 304, 285. 

Dyer, Afodern Europe, vol. ii., p. 606. 
§ T. iv., 1. xxxv., sec. 2, prob. 15. 
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Castro-Palaus contents himself with saying—“ That the nation 
in its totality can deprive him of his kingdom.” Escobar says 
absolutely that it is not lawful to slay a tyrant of administration. 
And with regard to a tyrant of usurpation, he only permits it in 
case of actual invasion, adding—“ That if he is already in 
possession of the kingdom, a public judgment is necessary.” 
Such is the teaching of his book on Moral Theology. He says— 
“T think it sufficiently probable that it is lawful to kill an 
usurper, when he wishes to possess himself of the States of 
another, and in the very act of invasion; for, if this tyrant held, 
in any way, the province or the town that he had invaded, 
I should regard this opinion as doubtful, suspected, and of a kind 
not to be given as a matter of counsel to any one; for nothing 
that any one possesses can be taken from him without a previous 
hearing and judgment in his cause. Besides, a matter of this 
kind cannot be left to the judgment of private persons, but 
demands a public judgment, and, even in this case, the death 
of the usurper cannot be resolved upon, save as an extreme 
measure, when all other means have failed.” The name of 
Escobar has been the occasion of as much shrieking and bastard 
wit as any name in history, with what justice, as far as the 
present subject matter is concerned, the above extract shows. 
So far from allowing the murder of a tyrant of administration in 
any case, and in whatever manner, he pronounces against it 
altogether, and even in regard to a tyrant of usurpation, he only 
permits it by public authority and as a last resource. 

A word may be added as to the form in which the Jesuit 
theologians promulgated their doctrines—doctrines, be it re- 
marked, in accordance with the universal teaching of the times, 
doctrines taught by the Universities of Europe, upheld by the 
most eminent of its learned men, and suffered to pass without 
reprehension by Governments and Kings. Not, certainly, in 
sensational pamphlets and mysterious brochures, nor under the 
sanction of fashionable magazines, clad in blue and buff and 
yellow, but in dry enough treatises, composed in Latin, and 
intended solely for the perusal of theologians and learned men. 
They were not sown broadcast over the world, nor committed at 
random to the seething floods of popular passion. Some only 
wrote on the subject that they might guard themselves against 
unjust attack, and explain their true meaning. Others treated it, 
because the very nature of the subjects on which they wrote 
forbade them to pass it over in silence; nay, in some cases, it 
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‘would have been hardly possible for them to do so, as com- 
mentators on the writings of St. Thomas. There is no evidence 
to show that the doctrine of tyrannicide was pushed beyond 
what was then considered its just limits, even under the 
pressure of extreme emergencies, by the Jesuit writers; far less 
that any systematic effort was ever made by these theologians 
to force it as a new doctrine upon the world. 

It has already been stated more than once, that there was 
one exception to the method in which the Jesuit theologians 
have handled this subject, that of Mariana. This Jesuit, a 
Spaniard of high family, is described by Bayle as “one of the 
ablest men of his age, a great divine, a great humanist, one of a 
profound skill in ecclesiastical and profane history, a good 
Grecian, and learned in the holy tongue.” At the instance of 
several persons in the Court of Spain, he composed a book 
entitled, De Rege et Regis Institutione, which was printed in 1598, 
at Toledo, with the licence of the King of Spain, and with the 
approbation of the Inquisition. In this book, after deciding in 
favour of hereditary monarchy as the best form of government, 
provided the King shall call the best of the citizens to his 
counsels, and govern according to the advice of his Senate, 
Mariana proceeds to consider the question of tyranny. In his 
definition and distinctions in the matter of tyranny, he agrees 
with those whose opinions we have already considered, and then 
lays it down as certain that all philosophers and theologians 
agree in teaching that an usurper may be put to death by any 
one. But, in the case of a lawful King, his private vices are to be 
borne with as long as they are not injurious to the common- 
wealth. For Kings are not to be changed too readily, lest graver 
evils and civil strife should ensue. But, if the Prince’s govern- 
ment is prejudicial to the public weal, and proceeds to the length 
of setting all laws, human and divine, at defiance, then he thinks 
that the States of the realm should admonish him, and if he 
refuses correction, depose him, and, if no other remedy remains, 
even put him to death, and any private man may do the same. 

But, in case the public assembly of the States should be 
rendered impossible from the violence of the oppression, and the 
will of the citizens to punish the tyrant and effect their own 
deliverance be not wanting, then he would not think that any 
one acting in accordance with the public wishes, and slaying the 
tyrant, was guilty of crime. Further on, he says that the judg- 
ment of a private person, or of many, is not sufficient, but one 
VOL. XVIII. T 
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must be governed by the voice of the people, and also consult 
grave and learned men.* Then he adds that, indeed, it shows 
greater courage to rise up openly against the tyrant, but is no 
less the part of prudence to attack him secretly, and destroy him 
in the snares that are laid for him.f He concludes, therefore, 
that it is only a question of fact who is a tyrant, but not one of 
right whether a tyrant may be killed. Nor does this maxim 
give a license to attempts on the lives of good Princes, since it 
can never be applied till wise and experienced men have 
conspired with the public voice in declaring the Prince’s tyranny. 
“It is a wholesome thing,” he proceeds, “that sovereigns should 
be convinced that, if they oppress the State and become intole- 
rable by their wickedness, their assassination will not only be 
lawful, but glorious to the perpetrator.” “This language,” 
adds Hallam, from whom the last two or three sentences have 
been extracted, “whatever indignation it might excite against 
Mariana and his order, is merely what we have seen in 
Buchanan.”} 

It will doubtless have occurred to the reader, as it occurred to 
Mariana himself, that some of the propositions advanced above 
sound much like some of those of Jean Petit condemned at 
Constance. Mariana meets the difficulty by denying that the 
decree of condemnation received the approbation of the Roman 
Pontiff. Moreover, he considers that the intention of the Council 
was more especially to strike at the Hussite doctrine, that a 
Prince’s authority lapsed on the commission of crime, and that 
he could be deprived of his power by any one who was strong 
enough to do so. Besides, he adds that Petit taught that it was 
lawful for the first comer to attack a tyrant on his own private 
authority. Nay, that this was lawful, any oath to the contrary 
notwithstanding, without waiting for the sentence of superior 
authority where such could be procured. It was against this 
doctrine, from which he distinguishes his own, that the Council 
of Constance levelled its censure.§ But the line of separation 
between the two views was too fine drawn to satisfy the Superiors 
of the Society. For Mariana’s book had hardly appeared when 
it was complained of by the French Jesuits, in 1599, to Claudius 
Aquaviva, then General of the order. Father Aquaviva at once 
gave orders that the book should be corrected, and no uncorrected 
copy would have been left in the market, if the Protestants, who 

* L. i, cap. vi. + Lbid., cap. vii. 
+ Literature of Europe, vol. ii., cap. iv., p. 198. § L. i., cap. vi., sub fine. 
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hoped to make capital out of Mariana’s book, had not caused it 
to be reprinted.* 

Henry the Fourth was assassinated by Ravaillac in 1610, an 
event that naturally drew attention to the doctrine of tyrannicide, 
and showed the evil practical consequences that naturally flowed 
from it. The Sorbonne was roused into activity and renewed its 
decree against Jean Petit. Attempts were made to implicate 
the Jesuits in the crime of Ravaillac, but the torture failed to 
elicit any confirmation of the charge from the unhappy assassin, 
and it soon collapsed under the weight of its inherent absurdity. 
The Parliament of Paris, however, seized upon the occasion to 
signalize its newborn zeal on behalf of royalty, and took 
cognizance of Mariana’s book, and condemned it to be publicly 
burnt. In the meantime the members of the Society in France, 
in order to give their adversaries as little handle against them as 
possible, urged the General Aquaviva to give formal expression 
to his views, as the representative of the Society, on the subject. 
He responded to their application by a decree in 1610, afterwards 
renewed in 1614, in which he speaks as follows— 

We enjoin by this present decree, in virtue of holy obedience, under pain 
of excommunication and disability for all offices, of suspension @ dvinis, and 
other penalties reserved to our will and pleasure, that no religious of our 
Society, whether in public or private, in teaching or giving advice, much less 
in publishing books, shall henceforth presume to affirm that it is lawful for 
any person, under any pretext of tyranny whatsoever, to slay Kings or 
Princes, or to conspire against their lives. 

And so faithfully has this decree been observed in the Society 
that no Jesuit writer can be named who has taught tyrannicide 
since the time when it was issued. It is true that great outcry 
was caused by a proposition of Busembaiim in his work on Moral 
Theology, published in 1645. In treating of selfdefence, he 
maintains that any one in defence of life and limb, may kill an 
unjust aggressor if there is absolute necessity for it, that the son, 
the religious, the subject, can defend himself against the father, 
the abbot, or the prince, provided that the death of the prince 
does not entail consequences of too serious a kind, such as great 
losses, wars, &c.+ But this is plainly a very different matter 
from tyrannicide ; the motive of the action is entirely different, 
and rests on the right that each man has to his own life and 
integrity of being. And in this opinion Busembaiim is supported 

* Vid. P. Richeome, Examen de [Anti-Coton; and P. Jean, Réfutation de 


2 Anti-Coton. 
+ L. iii., tr. iv., cap. i., dub. 3. 
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by St. Antoninus, Concina, Dominic Soto, Bannez, and a host of 
other theologians and jurisconsults. 

In reviewing the opinions of those Jesuit theologians who 
have in any measure taught tyrannicide, we have not referred 
to the long list of the Society’s writers on subjects bearing 
on questions of government. Many of these writers have 
not treated on the doctrine at all, while others, and they 
form a very large class, have directly opposed it, or if not 
directly opposed it, have at least enunciated principles diame- 
trically at variance with those on which any theory of tyrannicide 
can rest. Nay, some of these authors go much farther in the 
contrary direction than would meet with the assent of the 
majority of thinkers at the present day. We will select one or 
two samples out of the many that might be brought forward to 
verify this statement. For instance, P. Lemoine in his Trazté de 
lart de Regner declares that no reason, however specious, no 
pretext of whatever kind can justify subjects in taking up arms 
against their Prince; and P. Jouvency, in his tenth harangue, 
reechoes these sentiments in eloquent terms. Indeed, a 
cloud of writers might be adduced who uphold the same 
views with more or less fulness and distinctness, such as 
Cornelius 4 Lapide, Tirinus, Raynaud, Hayneuve, Bourdaloue, 
Verjus, Berthier, Daniel, Salmeron, Houdry, Simonet, and a 
host of other members of the Society; but the foregoing 
statement is sufficient to indicate the tone of their writings, and 
to show how far it is from the truth to represent the Society as 
one great organization especially devoted to the spread of the 
doctrine of tyrannicide and other kindred opinions. 

The tenor of the copious extracts that we have laid before our 
readers will of themselves sufficiently account for the genesis of 
this doctrine of tyrannicide, and for the persistent hold that 
it has retained on the minds of political theorists. According 
to many writers of that class, it rests on the inherent rights 
of mankind as manifested in the law of nature. But inde- 
pendently of any such possible ground, it is evident that 
passion, inflamed to the heroic pitch in times of personal 
suffering or public oppression, would easily be led to entertain 
the suggestion of deliverance from private injury or national 
degradation by such a remedy as the removal of the unjust 
oppressor. And such feelings would especially have place 
in periods like those of the Roman despotism; and in times 
like the age of feudalism, when force was the ultimate arbiter 
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of all the relations of life; or still more in epochs of fierce 
political and religious excitement, like those that were ushered 
in by the great convulsion of the sixteenth century. Ata 
time when all the ancient landmarks were uptorn, when all 
principles were called in question, when the tendency of 
political action was of a nature to raise the liveliest appre- 
hensions of the development of a spirit of absolutism in civil 
government that would result in the suppression of all popular 
rights, and in a grinding tyranny over the consciences of men, 
even to the extermination of the liberties of truth—apprehen- 
sions which, in truth, have not been falsified by the course of 
postReformation history—it was not unnatural that men should 
lose that calmness of temper which is the indispensable 
condition of a final judgment on a question like that of tyran- 
nicide. Men, under such circumstances, feel and magnify 
present evils, and are ready to snatch at the most apparent 
remedy ; but they lack the patience to forecast results and to 
gauge the consequences of the application of such a remedy in 
future and perhaps far distant times. And this is doubtless 
enough to account for the forgetfulness of the clause which is 
inserted in St. Thomas’ exposition of the doctrine of tyrannicide, 
and gives a practical complexion to his theory. We mean the 
clause that runs thus—“ Unless the government of the tyrant be 
so inopportunely shaken that the mass of his subjects suffer 
more from the disturbances ensuing than from the rule of the 
tyrant itself.” 

The truth is, that there are certain doctrines which appear to be 
unexceptionable in their logical coherence as long as they remain 
in the region of theory, but which at once betray their weakness 
and radical unsoundness when brought under the strain of 
practical application. There must always be many links between 
the abstract and the concrete of which practice can alone detect 
the existence ; and these hitherto undiscovered links may easily 
be of a kind to affect seriously and modify many a theory that, 
until exposed to the pressure of experimental test, glories in the 
manifestation of perfect logical harmony and proportion. That 
a priori is not @ posteriori, that the abstract is not the concrete, 
that theory is not practice, is about the last thing that men 
seem capable of learning: at any rate, the world has not learned 
the lesson yet. The question of tyrannicide is a case in point. 

Whatever might be said of this doctrine in the abstract, it 
breaks down when reduced to practice. Experience has taught 
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us that a conjuncture of circumstances could hardly happen in 
which it would not be found that the apparent advantages of its 
application are far outweighed by the dislocating results that 
follow from it in a social point of view. Indeed, we have ample 
evidence of the truth of this in more countries than one at the 
present day. That the theory and practice of so called tyrannicide 
has not passed away, though it is no longer the Jesuits that 
uphold it, there is sufficient evidence in the fact that the 
leading English journal can thus speak of a recent attempt on 
the life of a ruler— 


Such is the latest in the long catalogue of so called political crimes. We 
have had plenty of these in our time; attempts at murder veiled under the 
name of tyrannicide, and defended on the plea of necessity, have been rife 
beyond the example of any former age.* 


Then follows a long enumeration of the attempts at political 
assassination, too many of them unhappily successful, that 
have been witnessed in our times. The general upshot of such 
attempts can hardly be better described than in the language 
of another eminent journal of the same date— 


We have been accustomed to look upon revolutions and their results as 
breaking down the framework of society, as restorations of chaos, as destruc- 
tions of all the ties which bind men together, and it has been usual to describe 
them by metaphors taken from earthquakes, deluges, and other great natural 
catastrophes. Later experience has, to a considerable extent, altered all this. 
Both France and Spain have exhibited to us, within the last four years, 
instances of revolutions, of what may be described as the paralytic and 
atonic type. Instead of fierce partisans, who seize the management of affairs 
and carry out their own special affairs with a strong hand, and definite aim 
in view—instead of Terrorists, Napoleons, and a royalist reaction with its 
terreur blanche—we have the strange spectacle of prolonged periods of utter 
helplessness in which every one is strong enough to prevent every one else 
from having his way, and in which no one is strong enough to strike out and 
enforce a policy of his own. This is a strange state of things, characteristic 
of, and peculiar to, our own times, and unexampled, so far as we are aware, 
in other periods of history. It is, to a certain extent, and in an odd sense, 
consolatory. It is extremely contemptible. It shows a strange want of tone 
and vigour in the very thoughts of men, to say nothing of their moral char- 
acter ; but it is not actively violent and bloody minded.t+ 


Whatever we may think of the above statement in detail, there 
can be but little doubt of its general truthfulness; and it 
certainly presents anything but a cheerful view of European 
society, moulded, as it has been more or less, in the two 
countries specified at least, by a century of the modern 
principles of revolution. Such phenomena can only be the 


* Times, July 20, 1872. + Pall Mall Gazette, July 20, 1872. 
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forerunners of social collapse and national dissolution, should 
the principles which have produced them continue to be 
acted on. i 

We feel that we can hardly conclude this article better than 
by giving Mr. Lecky’s summing up of the whole question— 


The doctrine of tyrannicide, of which Mariana may be regarded as 
the chief apostle,* is one that is eminently fitted to fascinate men who 
are just emerging out of a protracted servitude, and who have not yet 
learned to calculate the ulterior consequences of political acts. To slay a 
royal criminal, who, for the gratification of his own insatiable vanity, is 
causing the deaths of thousands of the innocent, and blasting the prosperity of 
his nation, is an act that seems at first sight both laudable and useful, 
especially if that sovereign had violated the obligations by which he had 
bound himself. A man who has committed an act of treason, which the law 
would punish by death, has incurred a penalty and retained a privilege. The 
penalty is that he should be put to death, the privilege is that he should only 
be put to death by the constituted authorities, and in the legal way. But if, 
in addition to his original crime, he has paralysed the law that should avenge 
it, it may plausibly be argued that he has forfeited his privilege. He has 
placed himself above the law, and has, therefore, placed himself out of the 
law and become an outlaw. Besides this, the exceedingly prominent place 
tyrannicide occupies in the history, both of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Jews, tells powerfully upon the imagination, and it is quite certain that none 
of these nations looked upon the act with the feelings of modern Englishmen. 

But to those who take a wider view of the field of politics, the immense 
danger of encouraging individuals to make themselves the arbiters of the 
destinies of a nation will be far more than sufficient to counterbalance these 
arguments. The degree of favour that public opinion shows to political 
assassinations, though by no means the sole, is perhaps the principal 
regulator of their number ; for although the conspirator may be prepared to 
encounter universal obloquy, the direction his enthusiam has taken is, in the 
first instance, determined by the mental atmosphere he breathes. And if it 
be true, as Mariana asserts, that the number of those who possess sufficient 
resolution to engage in such enterprizes is under all cases small, it is also 
true those few would usually be men pre-eminently unfit to adjudicate upon 
the policy of nations. For the amount of heroism it evokes is no test or 
measure of the excellence of a cause. Indeed, nothing can be more certain 
than that the highest displays of courage, selfsacrifice, and enthusiasm, are 
usually elicited, not by those motives of general philanthropy which all 
men must applaud, but by attachment to some particular class of disputed 
questions, or to the interests of some particular party. The excitement of 
controversy, the very fact that the opinions in question have but few 
adherents, the impossibility of triumphing by normal means, and the 
concentration of every thought upon a single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism. The great majority of men wili do far more for a 
cause they have espoused, in spite of the opposition of those around them, 
than for one that is unquestionably good. We accordingly find that — 
the many attempts that were made upon the lives of rulers in the sixteent 
century, nearly all were produced by attachment to certain religious opinions 
which the conspirator desired to see predominate, and from which an 
immense proportion of the people dissented. Never was there a spirit 
of more complete and courageous selfsacrifice than instigated Ravaillac to 
slay perhaps the very best sovereign of modern Europe. And have we not. 


* How far this is true our readers will now be able to form a judgment for 
themselves. 
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in our own day, seen the representatives of a sect of revolutionists whose- 
principles are rejected by the majority of educated men, attempting, again 
and again, to further their own views by the assassination of a monarch of a 
different nation from their own, whose throne is based upon universal 
suffrage, and who, in the judgment of a large proportion of his contem- 
poraries, has proved himself the chief pillar of order in Europe? 


In the tenor of the above remarks with reference to the 
general issue of the question, we entirely concur; and we will. 
only add that if the above imperfect sketch shall help the few 
who approach such subjects in a fair and candid spirit to realize 
the true historical position of the Society and its members in 
connection with one of the chief ingredients in that burthen of 
obloquy which they have had so long to bear, it will have 
earned its reward. To hope that the many, in the present temper 
of men’s minds, or, perhaps, at any time, will make any effort to. 
acquire the requisite conditions of mind for giving an impartial 
hearing to any vindication, however perfect, in such a cause: 


would be simply futile. 
T. B. P. 














Reviews and Notices. 


—— 


1. Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 
Third Volume. Burns and Oates, 1873. 


THE present volume of the Archbishop of Westminster’s Sermons has 
a character of its own, inasmuch as it contains a series of discourses 
almost all bearing upon the events of our time with reference to Rome 
and the Temporal Power of the Pope, the Syllabus, and the Vatican 
Council. More than half out of the eleven sermons in the volume have 
been preached on successive “ Rosary” Sundays from 1866 to 1872. 
One or two of them, if not more, we believe, have already been 
published. We run through the titles of these sermons, for the purpose 
of giving a more exact idea of the contents of the volume. On Rosary 
Sunday, 1866, was preached the first, on Zhe Temporal Power of the Pope 
in its political aspect, in which, as the Archbishop tells us, he argues the 
question on its lowest ground, that of political and legal justice. On the 
same Sunday in the following year, the year of the Garibaldian invasion 
and Mentana, was preached the second, Rome and the Revolution. The 
third belongs to the same period, Christ and Antichrist, preached at the 
Requiem for those who fell in defence of Rome. The fourth, preached 
on the Rosary Sunday of 1868, is on Zhe Syllabus. ‘The fifth, preached 
on St. Charles’ Day, 1869, Popular objections to the Vatican Council, marks 
the time of the departure of the bishops for Rome where the Council was 
to be opened. ‘The sixth, preached on Rosary Sunday, in 1870, Rome 
the Capital of Christendom, expresses the feelings of a Catholic prelate 
at the then recent news of the usurpation of Rome by Victor Emmanuel. 
The Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, and the years of Peter, was preached at 
the opening of the Triduum for the Pope on the occasion of his completing 
the twenty fifth year of his Pontificate. Zhe Divine Commonwealth was 
delivered on Rosary Sunday, 1871 ; while the three last sermons, Zhe 
Triumph of the Church, The Glory of the Church always progressive, and 
The Day of the Lord (preached on the Franciscan Jubilee of Pius the 
Ninth and Rosary Sunday), belong to last year. We have thus a 
continuous comment on the events of the last few years, as they affect 
Rome, from the hand of the Archbishop, and no one who reads them 
will fail to see the perfect unity of tone and treatment which prevails 
from the beginning of the volume to the end, and the clear view in 
which the perplexing phenomena of the contemporary history are 
presented in relation to the conflicting principles which underlie them. 
The Archbishop has prefixed to the volume a long Introduction 
which ranges over a considerable number of topics, chiefly the state of 
Rome, the machinations which began so long ago as the year before the 
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Vatican Council in order to hinder the definition of Papal Infallibility, 
and above all, the late development of persecution in Germany, and the 
danger imminent over European States from the International. We 
refer our readers to this Introduction, particularly for the statement of 
facts which it contains with relation to recent events in Germany.* We 
may quote the following passage as to the change of policy in Prince 
Bismarck— 


For some time after the closing of the war in France, it appeared that the 
government of Prussia was disposed to act with,calm and reasonableness. 
Certain professors holding chairs by the nomination of the government were 
suspended for refusing submission to the Vatican Council. The government 
declared that the public law of Prussia recognised the Council of Trent ; but 
that it had never incorporated the Council of the Vatican in the public law 
of the State. This was in one sense true, in another it was obviously 
unreasonable. The public law of Prussia recognised not Councils at any 
time, but the Catholic Church, and therefore whatever the Church, whether 
in or out of Council, should declare to be the Catholic faith. No such plea 
was set up at the time of the definition of the Immaculate Conception. If, 
then, the government of Prussia had said, “ Give us official knowledge of any 
new definitions which enter into your faith, and we will recognise them as 
obligations on the professors appointed by us,” it would have acted with 
justice, and would have shown a desire to maintain the relations of peace 
then existing between Prussia and the Catholic Church. But this the 
government did not say. It endeavoured by a high hand to maintain 
heretical professors as the instructors of Catholic youth ; from which it may 
be inferred, without injustice to the Prussian government, that it desired to 
quarrel. This was speedily followed by the legislation which excludes the 
Catholic clergy from the management of schools: and this again by the 
nomination of Cardinal Hohenlohe as ambassador to represent Germany at 
the Holy See. Whether this proposal was intended to throw on the Sovereign 
Pontiff the odious necessity of a refusal, which to the public opinion of 
Europe should have the appearance of discourtesy, unreasonableness, and 
an implacable opposition, I will not venture to say. It is certain that Pius 
the Ninth could return no other answer. Cardinal Hohenlohe is already so 
united to the sovereignty of the Holy See that he could not represent any 
other sovereign. He is also one of the Sacred College, whose office it is to 
elect the Pontiff. No ambassador of any civil power can be admitted to 
such a trust. Every Catholic nation in the world would rise up to protest 
against it. Every Catholic throughout the world would be bound to denounce 
the attempt to introduce in the Conclave the national influence of any 
government. The utmost that has ever been allowed as a concession to 
Catholic nations, while they were faithful to the Holy See, was a veto upon 
some one member of the Sacred College whose election they supposed to be 
adverse to their welfare. But this veto could only be exercised before the 
election. The Pontiff once elected, all vetos were null. It is an historical 
error to say that French cardinals have been ambassadors of France at 
Rome. They were not ambassadors. They were only chargés d’affaires : 
and even this was an anomaly sufficiently inconvenient, and tolerated only 
because the crown and people of France were at that time altogether 
Catholic. What parity, then, is there in this respect between France and 
Prussia? Nevertheless, down to this stage of the controversy there was 
nothing on the part of the Prussian government to forbid a hope of reconcili- 
ation. It is perhaps not safe for us to speak confidently on the state of 
public feeling in any country except our own. And even here we know how 
hard it is to form a correct and adequate judgment. Nevertheless, I must 


* We are much disappointed to find ourselves obliged to postpone an article on 
this subject which we had hoped to print in our present issue. 
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venture to say, that there were abundant evidences to show that the Catholics 
of Germany would have accepted, some with zeal, others with passive acqui- 
escence, the political unity of the German empire. The love of Fatherland 
had united them through the sufferings and losses of the war in France. 
They were willing to consolidate their great victories by the unity of 
Germany. The differences of religion had not hindered their fighting and 
dying side by side; neither would this have hindered their living together 
in a solid political unity. Only one man could hinder this consummation : 
and he has hindered it. He has made it impossible in conscience for 
Catholics to obey. They would have been good subjects if he would have 
let them ; but by some inexplicable policy he has refused to let them be 
loyal. He has forced oh them the alternative of violation of conscience or 
opposition to his laws. We, in this country, should have thought that the 
history of England and of Ireland would have rendered impossible so 
stupendous a political error. The Catholic religion would have consolidated 
the civil obedience of Germany to the empire. It has been the only element 
which has made Ireland submissive. Religious persecution has made 
Ireland ungovernable even by the imperial power of England: it is the 
cessation of anti-catholic legislation which is slowly drawing Ireland to a 
willing union with Great Britain. The German Chancellor appears to be 
reversing this policy : and in the very moment when he has completed the 
political unity of his country he has opened its religious division with an 
intensity which can be overcome only by one of two policies. He must 
retrace his steps, or he must carry through in the nineteenth century a 
persecution which, after two hundred years of unequalled cruelty and 
injustice in England and in Ireland, has utterly failed, and has been aban- 
doned as wicked and foolish. It may be that, flushed with the overthrow 
of Austria in the east, and of France in the west, he may contemplate the 
overthrow of Bavaria in the south, and that he may desire a religious quarrel 
as a pretext for a political and military conquest. But this is a policy which 
cannot last. 


As to the prospects of the attempt, the Archbishop speaks as 
follows— 


Those who a year ago were well content, and even hoped, to see the 
consolidation of a strong and peaceful German Empire, are now no longer 
able to desire it. They believe that its master-builder has undone the work 
of his own hands. The political unification of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
Saxony, and other states, with the strong repulsions, antipathies, and jealou- 
sies which have hitherto held them asunder, and have been at last suspended 
only by the war of France against the Fatherland of their common race ; 
this work was in itself arduous and difficult in the extreme. It was enough 
for the undivided powers even of Prince von Bismarck. But with this already 
at stake, what spirit of evil counsel should have misguided him to reopen the 
religious divisions of Germany, and to rekindle the memories of the thirty 
years’ war, it is not easy to divine. I have indeed heard his admirers say 
that the imperial Chancellor has counted the full cost, and is prepared to 
wage this war to the bitter end ; that the subjugation of the Catholic Church 
is essential to his imperial policy; that the unity of Germany must be 
consolidated even upon the stones of the altar. There is much wild talk 
in the wind. One day we are told that Germany is to be detached from 
Rome, and a national German Church erected. Another day, that Germany 
is already engaged in measures to control the Conclave in the election of the 
next Pontiff. But the age of national churches is at an end. England has 
tried its hand at this experiment in Ireland, and has pulled down its own 
work. It has tried it also in England, but its most cherished work is pulling 
itself down to the ground. King William of Prussia tried it also in the fusion 
of Lutheranism and Calvinism in the Evangelical Church, which is now 
doomed to dissolution. National schisms from Catholic unity were possible 
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when nations and governments were Catholic. There is now neither a 
Catholic government nor a Catholic nation. There is now no national 
Church in existence. The Established Church of England does not contain 
half the English people. No scheme of national religion could satisfy and 
embrace the whole. Every scheme of wing yore would cause new 


defections. Even the non-catholic peoples of Europe reject secular legis- 
lation, and government meddling in religion. What infatuation, then, can 
have deceived men into dreaming that Catholics can be seduced or persecuted 
into a national Church? The civil powers of Europe in separating themselves 
from the unity of the Church, and opposing themselves to the Holy See, have 
for ever lost all action upon the conscience of their Catholic subjects. The 
Prussian government by its opposition to the Gicumenical Council, by its 
expulsion of the Jesuits and other religious, and by its menace of coercion 
against the Bishop of Ermland, has roused in Germany an opposition against 
which the whole weight of the German Empire is powerless. Any attempt 
to separate the Catholic Church in Germany from the Holy See would 
have two direct consequences. It would throw it more completely upon 
Rome as its only centre ; and it would purify the Church in Germany of 
a multitude of faithless Catholics like those who in the Reichstag revealed 
their unbelief; of a multitude of Gnostics, such as those who liken the 
German professors to the Prophets of the Old Testament ; of a multitude of 
worldly men who by their politics and their patronage have infected the 
Catholic spirit of many in Germany. This sifting is not far off. Men forget 
in the midst of their conflicts that there standeth One among them Whom 
they know not, “Whose fan is in His hand, and He will thoroughly purge His 
floor.”* We have, therefore, no fear of national churches or of German patri- 
archates. What was impossible in the reign of Frederick the Second is more 
than ever out of all human power now. Whosoever shall attempt it will be 
broken upon the Rock which cannot be moved; and the fidelity of the 
Church in Germany will be tested and revealed as the gold is tried in the fire. 
It is strange how the highest intellects in politics become suddenly blind 
when they deal with the Catholic Church. They seem never to learn, that 
when the civil power attempts to coerce the Church, it throws it more and 
more intimately upon the centre and source of all spiritual freedom. The 
Council of the Vatican did indeed extinguish Gallicanism as a theological 
error; but it was chiefly the revolution of 1830, and the separation of the 
Church from the State, which expelled Gallicanism from the pastors and 
people of France. Already the policy of Berlin has united German Catholics 
with a sevenfold closeness of fidelity to Rome. It has also compacted the 
Church in Germany into a solid unity of resistance which revives the 
memory of forty years ago. Once more the Archbishop of Cologne, with the 
whole Episcopate of Germany assembled at the tomb of St. Boniface, has 
published to the world a defence of the liberties of the Church which will be 
re-echoed in all the world. The laity also of Germany the other day met in 
Cologne, and with one voice made a noble protest against these violations of 
conscience and of liberty on the part of the civil power. 

As to the other part of the programme—the manipulation of the Conclave 
—TI have not a doubt that the influence of Prussia will be most powerfully 
felt by the Sacred College. I can conceive nothing more certain to close, 
not only the doors of the Conclave, but the minds of Cardinal Electors, 
against all insinuations and all threats. The insolence of pamphleteers and 
journalists—for I cannot conceive that any statesman can have so far 
forgotten himself—has already roused them to a vigilance which will baffle 
all intrigue. Neither Italy nor Germany, but the Holy Ghost, will elect the 
successor of Pius the Ninth, happily reigning, and in the vigour of old age 
outliving, one by one, those who have wronged and betrayed him. 


* St. Matt. iii. 12. 
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2. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A. 
With one hundred and eighty two Illustrations. London: Virtue and Co., 1872. 

3. Les Arts au Moyen Age, et a l’Epogue de la Renaissance, par Paul Lacroix, 
oe de la Bibliotheque Imperiale de l’Arsenal. Paris: Firmin Didot, 
1871. 

4. Vie Militaire et Religeuse au Moyen Age et a l’Epoque de la Renaissance, par Paul 
Lacroix, etc. Paris: Firmin Didot, 1873. 

5. Meurs, Usages, et Costumes au Moyen Age et a l’Epoque de la Renaissance, par 
Paul Lacroix, etc. Paris: Firmin Didot, 1871. 


Mr. Cutts’ volume is a reprint of a number of Essays which he has 
published from time to time, during a long series of years, in the Art 
Fournal, with illustrations which are usually taken from illuminated 
manuscripts and other such memorials, chiefly in the British Museum. 
The Essays have been frequently little more than commentaries, or terse 
illustrations, and, so far, the book would have gained in completeness 
if Mr. Cutts had rewritten it with a more direct view to the exhaustion 
of the subject of each chapter. But we cannot have all that we want in 
such cases, and Mr. Cutts deserves our gratitude for having collected 
his contributions to the At Fournal in the present volume, and thus 
put within our reach a manual of English medizvalism so handy and 
yet so full as that before us. The contents of the volume will be 
understood from the titles of the divisions, under each of which several 
distinct chapters are ranged. These divisions treat of Monks and Friars, 
Hermits and Recluses, Pilgrims, the Secular Clergy, the Minstrels, the 
Knights, and the Merchants. ‘This is a tolerably complete list of 
subjects. Mr. Cutts must also be allowed the credit of not having 
ordinarily made any Protestant capital, so to speak, out of the materials 
before him: he writes as a lover of archeology, and states what he finds 
in the authors whom he quotes. The illustrations are excellent, and 
few people can go through this book without gaining a great deal of 
familiar knowledge with the ways and manners of our ancestors. 

We hope before long to be able to enlarge the comparatively small 
space which we can give to reviews of single books by resuming our 
former practice of monthly publication ; but with regard to the present 
volume, we must forego the tempting task of plunging into Mr. Cutts’ 
chapters one by one and saying something about each. Our readers 
will find the following extract a good specimen of the book— 


Our plan limits us to mere glances at the picturesque outside aspect of 
things. Let us travel across England, and see what we can learn on our 
subject from the experiences of our journey. A right pleasant journey, too, 
in the genial springtime or early summer. It must be taken on horseback ; 
for, though sometimes we shall find ourselves on a highway between one 
great town and another, yet, for the most part, our road is along bridle paths, 
across heath and moor; through miles of “ greenwood ;” across fords ; over 
wide uninclosed wolds and downs dotted with sheep ; through valleys where 
oxen feed in the deep meadow land ; with comparatively little arable, covered 
with the green blades of rye and barley, oats, and a little wheat— 


Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky. 


Now and then we ride through a village of cottages scattered about the 
village green; and see, perhaps, the parish priest, in cassock and biretta, 
coming out of the village church from his mass. Further on we pass the 
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moated manor house of a country knight, or the substantial old timberbuilt 
house of a franklin, with the blue wood smoke puffing in a volume out of the 
louvre of the hall, and curling away among the great oak trees which over- 
shadow it. We may stay there and ask for luncheon, and be sure of a hearty 
welcome : Chaucer tells us, 


His table dormant in the hall alway 
Stands ready covered, all the longe day. 


Then a strong castle comes in sight on a rising ground, with its picturesque 
group of walls and towers, and the donjon tower rising high in the midst, 
surmounted by the banner of its lord. We seek out the monasteries for their 
hospitable shelter at nights : they are the inns of medizval England ; and we 
gaze in admiration as we approach them and enter their courts. From 
outside we see a great inclosure wall, over which rise the clerestories and 
towers of a noble minster church ; and when we have entered through the 
gate house we find the cloister court, with its convent buildings for the monks, 
and another court of offices, and the guest house for the entertainment of 
travellers, and the abbot’s house—a separate establishment, with a great hall 
and chambers and chapel, like the manor house of a noble; so that, sur- 
rounded by its wall, with strong entrance towers, the monastery looks like a 
great castle or a little town; and we doff our hats to the dignified looking 
monk who is ambling out of the great gate on his mule, as to the repre- 
sentative of the noble community which has erected so grand a house, and 
maintains there its hospitalities and charities, schools and hospitals, and 
offers up, seven times a day in the choir, a glorious service of praise to 
Almighty God, and of prayer for the welfare of His Church and people. But 
from time to time, also, we approach and ride through the towns, which are 
studded as thickly over the land as castles or monasteries. Each surrounded 
by a fair margin of common meadow land, out of which rise the long line of 
strong walls with angle towers, with picturesque machicolations and over- 
hanging penthouses ; and the great gate towers with moat, drawbridge, and 
barbican. Over the wall numerous church towers and spires are seen rising 
from a forest of gables, making a goodly show. We enter, and find wide 
streets of handsome picturesque houses, with abundance of orchard and 
garden ground behind them, and guildhalls and chapels, the headquarters of 
the various guilds and companies. The traders are wealthy, and indulge in 
conveniences which are rare in the franklin’s house, and even the lord’s 
castle ; and live a more refined form of life than the old rude, if magnificent, 
feudal life. Look at the extent of the town, at its strong defences ; estimate 
the wealth it contains; think of the clannish spirit of its guilds; see the 
sturdy burghers, who turn out at the sound of the town bell, in half armour, 
with pike and bow, to man the walls ; consider the chiefs of the community, 
men of better education, wider experience of the world, deeper knowledge of 
political affairs, than most of their countrymen, many of them of the 
“gentleman” class by birth and breeding, men of perfect selfrespect, and of 
high public spirit. If our journey terminates at one of the seaports, as Hull, 
or Lynn, or Dover, or Hythe, or Bristol, we find—in addition to the usual 
well walled town, with houses and noble churches and guildhalls—a harbour 
full of merchant ships, and exchanges full of foreign merchants ; and we soon 
learn that these are the links which join England to the rest of the world in 
a period of peace, and enable her in time of war to make her power felt 
beyond the seas. Many of these towns have inherited their walls and their 
civic freedom from Roman times: they stood like islands amid the flood of 
the Saxon invasion ; they received their charters from Norman kings, and 
maintained them against Norman barons. Each of them is a little republic 
amidst the surrounding feudalism ; each citizen isa freeman, when everybody 
else is the sworn liege man of some feudal lord. 

These experiences of our ride across England will have left their strong 
impressions on our minds. The castles will have impressed our minds with 
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a sense of the feudal power and chivalric state of the territorial class; and 
the monasteries with admiration of the grandeur and learning and muni- 
ficence and sanctity of the religious orders ; and the town with a feeling of 
solid respect for the wealth and power and freedom and civilization of the 
trader class of the people. © 


If Mr. Cutts’ volume is scholarlike and accurate, it must yield in 
splendour to the three gorgeous volumes of M. Paul Lacroix, the titles 
of which we have united with it at the beginning of this notice. ‘They 
are perfect specimens of typography, and are full of beautiful chromo 
lithographs taken from medizval illustrations, as well as exquisite wood- 
cuts, while the name of the author is a guarantee for the excellence of 
the text. But we must forbear from entering on a field which might 
tempt us to discursiveness. 


6. The History of Protestant Theology. By Dr. Dorner, Professor of Theology at 
Berlin. Translated from the German by the Rev. George Robson, M.A., and 
Sophia Taylor. Edinburgh: J. and J. Clark, 1871. 

The historical commission of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich issued some years ago a prospectus with a view to encourage 
the writing of a series of histories of the sciences in Germany. One of 
the earliest fruits of this enterprize was Dr. Dorner’s History of Protestant 
Theology, now made known to the English reading public through an 
excellent, and, as far as we can judge, very literal translation by 
Mr. Robson, of Inverness, and Miss Taylor. The author reminds us 
that this is not a history of Protestantism, but of its theology. We may 
add that it is emphatically a systematic history, that is, that it does 
not merely relate the succession and connection of the multitude of 
doctrines and confessions which have influenced or formed that which is 
known to the world by the name of Protestantism, but the writer has a 
theory to ventilate, and the materials are arranged, and the bias of the 
history is all along calculated to impress it on the reader. The author 
naturally enough desires to justify Protestantism before the world; he 
sees an inevitable and uniform law which through the series of ages has 
led up to its manifestation, and he promises for it, in continued obedi- 
ence to the same law, a further development, in which it is soon to 
reach the fulness of its destiny. In fact, the history exhibits a system of 
religious evolution more marked than we have anywhere seen except in 
the works of professed rationalists. 

The genuine rationalistic system derives religion from the impres- 
sions produced on the imagination of our early ancestors by the more 
striking phenomena of nature. The idea of invisible agencies was thus 
generated; this begat a propitiatory cu/tus, and, in course of time, 
expanded into a variety of full-blown religions. Religion, according to 
this view, is but the outcome of the human mind, and is measured by 
the degree of culture it may happen to have reached at any time. It 
develops itself by a putting forth process and a shuffling off process like 
a moth, and its modifications are in obedience to a rule as inflexible 
as that which regulates the alterations in languages or in our features. 
The rationalistic school seems just now to be looking out for a new phase 
of religion which is to sweep away all the old superstitions ;—“ boundless 
benevolence,” “intense and efficacious sympathy,” “a consciousness of 
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essential equality and a genuine fraternity,” which will “dominate over all 
accidental differences,” according to Mr. Lecky;* or, that “the improve- 
ment of our race . . . may come to be looked upon as one of the chief 
religious obligations,” according to Mr. Galton.t Dr. Dorner does not 
go so far back to account for the genesis of religion; he begins with 
Christianity as understood in the early Church, and having traced its 
progress through successive “stages,” and under the immutable law of 
development to the full efflorescence of Evangelicism in the Protestant 
Church, he augurs for it a future such as we can hardly distinguish from 
the promised dispensation of the rationalists. 

The first “stage” of Christianity, which Dr. Dorner designates as the 
Greek Church, exhibits to his mind but a very feeble ray of evangelical 
light. In it 


Christianity is in an overweening measure restricted to a pure doctrine 
and to the enlightenment which it confers. It is an after effect of the 
Grecian cast of mind that in it the intellectual, the life of thought, is especially 
stimulated, piety and morality being regarded as the natural and necessary 
consequence of correct thinking. That is the Greek form of determinism. 
This intellectualism was, in the flourishing period of the Oriental Church, 
rather of a speculative and spontaneous productive nature, as the works of 
Irenzeus, Origen, Athanasius, and the Cappadocian Fathers show ; and with 
this personal activity there was also connected at that time a more intense 
personal piety, certainly inclining somewhat onesidedly to the contemplative 
character, as is seen from the characteristic facts of Greek monasticism and 
of its literary productions. At a later date, however, the speculative and 
productive impulse of the Greek Church vanishes ; the intellectual remains, 
and manifests itself, in the case of some, in the formal employment of the 
understanding, and in dialectics, . . . whilst the rest, who form the general 
mass, exhibit the intellectual tendency merely in a receptive or passive 
manner, inasmuch as they no longer look for salvation in the knowledge of 
Christian truth, but in the appropriation through the memory of traditional 
formulas of doctrine (Vol. i., p. 18). 


We are unable to say whether the readers of Dr. Dorner are also 
readers of the Greek Fathers, but if so, they will bear in mind that this 
is the description of a Church the first preachers of which were St. John 
the Evangelist and St. Paul, and amongst whose earliest writers were 
St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp. The present Greek Church is indeed a 
dried and lifeless root, and it is just as well that the Germans do not 
manifest that profound and almost abject reverence for it that we have 
seen exhibited in this country; but we cannot forget that the members 
of the Greek Church are to-day as firm as a rock in professing their 
symbols of faith; that they honour the Mother of God, and bear 
witness to the institution of the seven sacraments. The Greek Church 
has wandered from the unity of faith, but there are multitudes belonging 
to it, of a faith and piety not always surpassed elsewhere. 

The Latin or medizval Church, according to the author, presents 
a more advanced stage of Christianity than the Greek. 


The Latin Church exhibited from an early period . . . a more practical 
tendency ; it sought for Christianity in other than ideal existence, .. . it 
sought to convert the ideas of the East into reality. It possessed a severe 


* Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, vol. i., p. 204. 
+ Fraser's Magazine, January, 1873, p. 120. 
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moral earnestness which . . . directed even the theological studies of the 
Church to the anthropological questions as to the freedom of man in relation 
to grace, the primitive condition and fall of man, natural depravity, and the 
means of deliverance from the powers of sin, which is not broken by mere 
instruction. It conceived of Christianity not as a mere matter of knowledge 
or of confession, as a fides historica, but as an affair of the will, as assensus, 
and that practically in subjection to the Church, and thus it describes an 
essentially higher stage of the penetration of the Gospel into the spirit of 
men—namely, the passage of the Gospel from the intellect into the will. In 
this manner the ethics of Christianity receive a higher significance, and 
Christianity is transformed from a mere science and divine theory into a 
divine rule of life for all nations (p. 20). 


From this the writer proceeds to point out that which he conceives 
to have rendered a reformation of the medizeval Church necessary. We 
have not space to follow him in this inquiry. It will be enough to state 
that it is the old story, in which the means adopted by the Church to 
teach the faithful, and to draw them to the knowledge, love, and 
subjection to God, are represented as so many blinds, or obstacles, to 
keep them from God, or as a kind of “magical” substitute for Himself. 
We desire to place before the reader the writer’s conception of the 
highest point of development which Christianity has attained to in 
Protestantism, and the further perfection which awaits it through the 
more perfect appreciation of the Reformation principle. But first, as to 
the law under which this new stage has been entered upon, he says— 


It is not individuals who have accomplished this work; the most 
influential of the Reformers only desired to be instruments in their own 
humble place for the work of God, and, without any previous plans of 
reformation, have almost against their will, in any case contrary to their 
expectations, been borne onwards through faithfulness in that which is little 
to the most comprehensive thoughts of reform. There was a more universal 
and divine design, which was to be accomplished to a degree far beyond the 
thoughts of men; the Christian Church was to enter a new stage in the 
appropriation of salvation and in the development of Christianity. This one 
divine design is therefore, in spite of the manifold differences and divisions 
within the circle of Protestantism, the uniting power over all who are truly 
grafted into the great Reformation movement of the sixteenth century ; they 
constitute and exhibit in the midst of the rest of Christendom one family of 
homogeneous type, whose parent seat is the German nation (p. 4). 


Protestantism he acknowledges to be a special movement within the 
sphere of universal Christendom, but it is intrusted to the Germans “to 
carry on and render fruitful the work of the Reformation.” “It desires 
the whole Christian truth, even although it is as unsuccessful in perfectly 
appropriating it as any man in the course of history ; but what it seeks 
to maintain as a possession already existing, is a new aspect of this 
will and feeling—viz., the ersona/, which it has discerned to be the aim 
of Christianity in its innermost tendency.” The essential in Protest- 
antism, he contends, is the common matter of Christianity and all of it, 
but its peculiarity is on its “personal application and in a personal 
direction.” This is the evangelical stage. It does not rest satisfied either 
with “a more intellectual appropriation of Christianity, whether in a 
speculative form or in a recollective form that faces a traditional 
doctrine,” as among Christians of the first stage; “nor with a mere 
subjection of the will to a dogmatic or even Church law,” as in the 
VOL. XVIII. U 
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second or medizval Church; but through Protestantism “the Church 
of Christ has begun to gain a new and a higher stage, which must come 
in after a normal fashion, . . . higher only in so far as it preserves in 
itself space for the tested and solid matter of the earlier stages, and as 
the earlier stages contain in themselves the germs which in it grow to 
development,” &c. 

A similar development has been going on within the domain of 
Protestantism itself. ‘For what the creative period of the Reformation 
furnished in primitive strength, clear and ripe in its fundamental thought 
rather than finished and thoroughly connected in its development, to 
this the seventeenth century brings the inclosing walls and the analysis 
of formal logic, the eighteenth century, however, the breaking up by 
negative criticism, while the znefeenth century is endeavouring, more 
consciously than any previous period, to make itself master of things in 
their principle, and of the principle in its fruitfulmess and power, and 
to carry on the analysis to synthesis in a newer and higher form.”* 
We confess that, whatever might have been our suspicions as to the 
coming development of Protestantism, we were in no way prepared for 
the estimate of pre-Reformation Christianity given in the foregoing 
extracts. Giving the fullest conceivable amplitude to an enthusiastic 
theorist in the manipulation of inconvenient facts, and making every 
allowance for the difficulty a Protestant professor of theology is sure to 
feel in understanding the spiritual doctrines of the saints, is it not 
marvellous to find, in a work published under such high auspices as the 
History of Protestant Theology, such utter and unconscious ignorance 
as is here displayed? The works of the Fathers—even of the Latin 
Fathers—are no longer neglected by educated Protestants ; the wonder- 
ful collection of saints’ lives by the Bollandists is accessible to most 
literary men; and our principal spiritual works, from the astor of 
Hlermas down to our own time, are read in the vulgar tongue, we 
believe, in Germany no less than in England. How can it be then that 
men are still found, in the presence of this flood of light radiating all 
around them, to tell us coolly that the Church of the Apostles and all 
the saints had need to wait for the teaching of Protestantism to hearn 
the spirit of the Gospel and reproduce it in the hearts and in the lives of 
her children ? 

Dr. Dorner is not an ungenerous disputant. He speaks highly of 
that which he thinks he can approve in the middle ages, and he has the 
acuteness to see that the obloquy flung upon the medizval Church for 
polemical purposes serves but to cut away the foundations from the 
Reformation itself. He is too well satisfied with his own religious 
platform to evince that bitterness and irritability so painfully recurrent 
in this country, and his theory that the history of the Church is mainly 
the expression of a constant and superhuman law of development saves 
him from the necessity of defiling his pages with the usual Protestant 
pictures of Catholic depravity. ‘To him all the past has been either to 
justify Protestantism, or to fertilize it, and his loyal acceptance of it admits 
the recognition of sincerity and honesty on the part of those who were 
instrumental in bringing those facts about. He admits three positive, 
preservative, and progressive powers in the middle ages, the union and 
appropriation of which “give to the principle of the Reformation its 
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inward ripeness, its truly ecclesiastical and Church regenerating power.” * 
These are, mysticism and its theology, the return to Holy Scriptures 
and Biblical science, and the education of the people. He treats those 
subjects briefly, and passes to an exposition and history of “the two 
Evangelical systems of doctrine,” that is, the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, in their successive symbolical formations. The compendious 
exposition of the writings of the German Protestants, which occupies 
the greater part of the work, is clear and consecutive, and will be found 
useful to controversialists and interesting to those who delight in 
psychological marvels. The author’s notions of Catholic teaching seem 
to be derived from the Jansenists. At least, he describes our doctrine 
concerning free will, after the Jansenists, as Pelagian, and the office of 
divine grace according to the Jansenist interpretation of St. Augustine. 
His synopsis of the teaching of the precursors of the Reformation is very 
defective. He attributes, for instance, the condemnation of Abelard to 
his doctrine on the relation of faith and understanding, of which we find 
nothing in the capituda condemned at Sens by Innocent the Second ; 
but he tells us nothing of his Arianism or pantheism which are the 
express matters of condemnation. His description of the Waldenses 
and the Mystics leaves us in doubt whether he means to include good 
Catholics under the appellation, or restricts it to the sects condemned 
by the Church. Of the former he says, that in England and in the 
Netherlands they had bishops and presbyters and apostolic congregations 
with strict discipline of manners. Among the Mystics he enumerates 
the school of St. Victor, Henry Suso, Tauler, and Thomas 4 Kempis 
alongside of the pantheist Eckardt and the Deutsche Theologie. 

The work of Dr. Dorner suggests some curious reflections on the 
habits of thought peculiar to the Protestant mind and the general 
tendency of what may be designated as their theology. A material 
comprehensiveness of persons has always had a fascination for it, but it 
has never been characterized by largeness or fulness of thought. The 
tendency is to dwell to exaggeration on “one idea” till it grows out of 
proportion with all that which should harmonize with it, and to sacrifice 
all to. it. Moreover, the selection of this idea is commonly traceable to 
a social, geographical, or political accident. ‘‘Fellowship with God” 
forbids honour and love to be offered to the Mother of God. Subjective 
faith and adherence to objective truth are incompatible. Either grace 
or free will must be abandoned. We cannot obey God if we obey man, 
though he be the minister of God and the teacher of His law. In one 
place no political authority but God is to be admitted; in another the 
King, and he alone is absolute ruler, even of the Church. Generally the 
one favourite text, or the convenient canon or the rediscovered article 
is held forth as the adequate key to every difficulty, and those who will 
not see it are hardened and wilfully blind. 

We have but one more remark to make, and we recommend it to 
Dr. Trench, who has so ingeniously pointed out the connection between 
the modifications in the sense attached to a word throughout a series of 
linguistic vicissitudes and the gradual degeneracy of the people who use 
it. Once the word CarHoLic meant the fulness and completeness of 
life belonging to the Church, the Spouse of Christ. It embraced all her 
children like a family name ; it reached from the first to the last of her 
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countless generation. It sealed the integrity of her possession which 
counted all revealed truth and all the divine institutions. It was the 
inheritance of her sons, not to be parcelled out or divided among them, 
but to be theirs in common as long as they were hers. With us it yet 
retains its old significance ; but to what has it been attenuated in the 
apologetic language of the day? Its commonest signification is, as given 
in one of the recent dictionaries: “liberal; not narrowminded, partial, 
or bigoted.” It is practically applied in the vulgar and party sense of 
these words. 


7. Swainson on the formation of the Athanasian Creed. Cambridge: Deighton 
and Co., 1873. 

Dr. Swainson’s latest publication on the formation of the Athanasian 
Creed is one of the most useful and important contributions to the 
solution of this problem we have yet seen. It only reached us at the 
last moment before going to press, and we regret that for this reason we 
are unable to give it the space or prominence it so fully merits. We 
notice amongst its other claims to our attention, an admirable arrange- 
ment and collation of several early and imperfect forms of the creed, 
some of which up to the present time have been beyond the reach of 
most English readers. These are accompanied by critical notes and 
suggestions on the relationship they bear to the creed as it now stands 
and in confirmation of the theory of the learned writer that the creed in 
its present form is the work of Hincmar, Bishop of Rheims. He points 
out that from an earlier period two sets of documents existed corres- 
ponding to the two main divisions of the creed; one expressing the 
mysteries of the Incarnation, as found in the Treves fragment, of an 
earlier date than the Council of Chalcedon ; the other dealing with the 
mysteries of the Trinity, not later than the beginning of the ninth 
century. He believes that these two component parts, having undergone 
a modernizing change in their terms, received certain additions from the 
hand of Hincmar, and were put together by him to form the Quicunque 
as we know it some time between the year 769, the date of his treatise 
De non trina Deitate, and 777, the year in which his friend and patron 
Charles the Bald died. In support of this view we have, first, a 
collation of the Treves fragment, with the corresponding clauses of the 
creed as found in the Psalter of Charles the Bald; and, secondly, a 
collation of the profession of faith found in the treatise of Hincmar with 
the profession of Denebert, dated 798, and a Vienna manuscript of the 
twelfth century. These documents give the creed from the beginning 
down to where the Treves fragment commences—that is, the mystery of 
the Trinity; so that with the latter they would complete the creed, 
except that several verses are omitted from about the middle of each ; 
namely, from seven to twenty are omitted in all, and twenty one, twenty 
two, and twenty three are omitted in all except in Denebert. 

Dr. Swainson holds that if Denebert knew the clauses concerning the 
Incarnation as part of the creed, he would not have concluded his 
profession where he did ; that the Caroline theologians never quote any 
but the clauses belonging to the mystery of the Trinity, and that if 
Hincmar, at the time he wrote his treatise, knew the clauses omitted in 
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the first part, he would have quoted them against Godeschalk, and not 
be driven to quote parallel passages from St. Augustine no better fitted 
for his controversy than their equivalents in the Quicungue. When we 
bear in mind that Dr. Swainson does not admit a greater antiquity for 
any complete form of the creed than the age of Charles the Bald, and 
that, with an amount of research rarely equalled, he has traced all the 
oldest complete copies (in his judgment and that of many others) to the 
church of Rheims, we cannot fail to see the reasonableness of his view 
or the genuine historical instinct that has led him to adopt it. Never- 
theless, we cannot agree with the conclusion, and we believe that 
Dr. Swainson has not hit upon the true solution of the problem. 

The Athanasian Creed is an argument as well as a symbol. It is 
presented to us in the syllogistic form. The first two clauses form the 
major, the last the conclusion, and the intermediate clauses are but a 
series of minors. It exhibits the mode of argument used by Athanasius 
and all the early Fathers when they had any revealed truth to defend 
against the heretics. It is evident that the withdrawal of any number 
of intermediate clauses short of the whole, would neither weaken the 
argument nor call for a change in its form. It is equally evident that 
no symbol ever comprised more than a few articles of revealed truth, 
and that the material withdrawal of a part, or an addition to it, cannot 
alter its essentially symbolic character. Anyhow, whether this be 
admitted or not, it has always been the theory and practice in the 
Western Church. For this reason, the recital of the first few verses has 
always been considered as a virtual acceptance, not only of the whole, 
but of all revealed truth, though sometimes, for special reasons, more 
express confession is exacted. We see this in the professions of faith of 
many Provincial Councils, it remains by immemorial tradition in the 
compendious form in which the Quicungue is yet proposed to cate- 
chumens, as seen in our ritual, and it is shown in the professions of 
obedience made by bishops to their metropolitan, particularly in 
England, towards the close of the eighth and the beginning of the 
ninth century. ‘Twenty eight such professions are given in the third 
volume of Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs’ Co//ection, and we find there, 
that though no two professions are exactly the same, the general rule is 
that no symbol is ever given in its completeness. ‘There are one or 
two exceptions, but generally, a few clauses from the beginning of one 
of the symbols is deemed enough. ‘The three forms following that of 
Denebert have no reference whatever to the mystery of the Incarnation. . 
We believe, therefore, that the omission noted in Denebert is no evidence 
that he was ignorant of that which he omitted. As to the Caroline 
writers, they had merely to defend the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
They had no opportunity of quoting the clauses referring to the 
Generation of the Son and the Procession of the Holy Ghost, as found 
in the Creed of Athanasius. How did it happen that Hincmar omitted 
these if he intended to give the complete form as then known to him? 
Nor is this all. ‘Two other clauses, taken from the very midst of the 
portion omitted in his profession, are found in chapter x. of his work, 
De non trina Deitate. They are, Deus Pater, Deus Filius, Deus Spiritus 
Sanctus, et tamen non tres Dei sed unus est Deus. We can only answer 
that his profession, sent to Godeschalk when on his death bed, and the 
acceptance of which was to be the test of his retractation, was never 
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intended to be regarded as the Athanasian Creed in full, and that it was 
quite sufficient for its purpose. It is admitted that, in his controversy 
with Godeschalk, there was no room for quoting the latter portion of 
the creed, but it is said, that if he had known certain clauses in the first 
part he would have made use of them, and not be driven to allege 
parallel passages from St. Augustine, no fitter for his argument. We 
have examined those passages with every desire to ascertain the truth, 
and we have generally found that the parallel passages in the creed 
would be unsuited to take their place. They are generally intended to 
prove the wnitas or the inseperadilitas of the Deitas or Its attributes. 
‘The creed, except in two passages, which are quoted, stops short at the 
predication of concrete terms. The whole dispute was about abstract 
terms. 

The deeply interesting fragment from Treves tells us a very clear 
story. The first words in the book, as the transcribers tell us, were 
“Domini nostri Jesu Christi,” and the rest. These must have been in 
the first line of the first page, ‘he previous page hauing been torn off. He 
says, “ Heec invini Treveris in uno /i/ro scriptum sic incipiente Domini 
nostri,” &c. The words are the latter half of the thirtieth clause of the 
creed, which runs thus: “Sed necessarium est ad zternam salutem ut 
incarnationem quoque Domini nostri Fesu Christi fideliter credat.” The 
fragment begins with the words we have put in italics, and runs on to 
the end of the creed. Is it too much to suppose that the whole sentence 
was to be found in the complete book? And, if so, what was the 
nominative of credat and the force of guogue? If they had a meaning, 
more than one clause must have been in the missing page, and some 
other mystery to be acknowledged in the same Fides. We have no 
doubt that this is a fragment of the whole Quicungue; but, at least, 
no one can take it for granted, that in its complete form the mystery of 
the Trinity did not precede, as it does in every symbol and in every 
profession of faith we know, the mystery of the Incarnation, that is, 
where this latter is expressed. 

We also learn that the fragment was the portion of an instruction 
given to catechumens, for it followed the ¢raditio symboli, as Dr. Swainson 
has pointed out. From St. Isidore of Seville, at least to our own time, 
the Fides Catholica always formed a part of the instruction for catechu- 
mens, and up to the tenth century it immediately followed the ¢raditio 
symboli, though now it precedes it as the instruction is no longer 
ceremonial. We ask, was it likely that the doctrine of the Trinity would 
be excluded from any instruction of catechumens, particularly between 
the fourth and the eighth centuries? Do we find a single instance of 
its having been excluded? Is there any one form or rule of faith in 
which the doctrine of the Incarnation is not preceded by that of the 
Trinity ? 

St. Isidore, in his treatise on Baptism, gives us an exposition of the 
Fides Catholica immediately after his instruction on the symbol. After 
repeating the first few articles he compendiates the rest into a short but 
very transparent paraphrase. We find the Trinity and the Incarnation 
in their natural order. We also notice that the writer had before his 
eyes the clauses of the first part, omitted by Hincmar. He begins— 
“‘Hzc est autem post symbolum Apostolorum certissima fides, quam 
doctores nostri tradiderunt.” After a few practical rules of life, apparently 
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added to the Fides, he ends with these words—“ Hec est Catholics 
traditionis fidei vera integritas, de qua si unum quodlibet respuatur, tota 
fidei credulitas amittitur.”* Rabanus Maurus inserted the whole of 
this treatise into his treatise of the Divine Office, for at the time of 
Rabanus, somewhat earlier than Hincmar, the Fides Catholica formed 
4 portion of prime. Before Rabanus, Ledriadus, in his treatise on 
Baptism, after the explanation of the symbol, says—‘“ Post Apostolorum 
symbolum certissima fides, quam magistri ecclesiarum tradiderunt, hac 
est scilicet ; ut profiteamur Patrum et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum,” &c. 
He then goes on to give several clauses from the creed word for word, 
and among them are some of those omitted by Hincmar. We have 
already pointed out that this is the kind of language in which writers on 
baptism, on the divine office, on the liturgy, generally speak of the Fides 
Catholica, and that they identify it with the Creed of Athanasius. It 
would have been strange that at the time this language was being used, 
while the Fides Catholica formed a conspicuous part of the instruction of 
the people and the devotions of the priesthood, Hincmar should have been 
ignorant of any part of it, or, if he knew it, should have tampered with it. 
Verbal variations may have been at any time introduced, but it is hardly 
credible that notable alterations would have been permitted to be made 
without some reclamation. Hincmar was surrounded with enemies. He 
lived in constant ecclesiastical conflict. Accusations of falsehood and 
misuse of documents flew briskly between him and his opponents ; but 
now, for the first time, we hear of his having tampered with a creed 
that his predecessors had designated as the most firm after that of the 
Apostles. 





‘8. A Fourney to the Source of the River Oxus. By Captain John Wood, of the 
Indian Navy. John Murray, 1872. 


This is a new edition of a book which appeared some years ago, 
and the Preface by the author’s son gives it an additional interest, from 
the simple conscientious character shown to us in this short notice of a 
very active and spirited life. After the opening of the Indus for 
commercial purposes, Lieut. Wood commanded the first steamer which 
-entered its waters, and was soon after attached to Sir Alexander Burnes’ 
‘mission to Afghanistan, during which expedition he accomplished the 
discovery of the source of the Oxus. The affair ended, as is known, not 
very creditably to the Indian Government, and Wood, whose honourable 
mind was disgusted at the line taken towards the Afghans, retired in 
disappointment. We have an interesting extract from one of Burnes’ 
letters on the sad issue of the mission, in which the half barbarian Dost 
Mahomed appears in a fairer light than our own countrymen. When 
war threatened in the Punjab, Sir Charles Napier was anxious to have 
Lieut. Wood with him, on account of his intimate knowledge of the 
district, but though his application was supported by the Duke of 
Wellington, it was refused by the Court of Directors, who disliked and 
thwarted Sir Charles. Lieut. Wood visited both New Zealand and 
Australia, and in the latter country was offered a seat in the Legislative 
Council, which he refused. Once more he returned to India, as manager 


* De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, 1. ii., cap. xx. 
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of a steam navigation company, which failed, apparently from his advice 
being neglected. He died in the November of last year, at which time 
he was superintendent of the Indus steam flotilla. 

The geography of the strange and little known provinces through 
which Lieut. Wood’s wanderings led him is bewildering. We are con- 
fused by the unpronounceable names, in whose unfamiliar spelling even 
places one does know are not at first recognizable, but there is a charm 
throughout the narrative, because it seems so truly to reflect the manly, 
modest character of the writer, who, as Colonel Yule observes in his 
prefatory essay, scarcely seems aware of the importance of his researches. 

The discovery of the source of the Oxus, which had been the dream 
of Wood’s life, was brought about in this way. While mapping a pro- 
vince of Afghanistan, he was recalled by Captain Burnes for the purpose 
of accompanying the doctor of the party into Turkistan. An Uzbek 
ambassador had arrived at Kabul with a pressing request from his chief, 
Murad Ali Beg, that the English hakim would return with him to 
attend his master’s brother, who was suffering from severe opthalmia. 
Burnes welcomed the opportunity of securing Murad Beg’s friendship 
for his Government, and agreed to the request. The crossing of the 
Hindu Kosh was difficult and dangerous: the pass first tried proved 
impracticable, and there was nothing for it but to return to Kabul, and 
start afresh by another. They reached Kunduz, Murad’s capital, in 
safety, and here Wood’s wish was accomplished, for by tact and good! 
management, the chief’s permission was obtained to trace the Oxus, or 
the Jihan, as it is called by the Uzbeks. Next to this grand object, he 
was desirous of visiting the famous ruby mines of Gharan, and those of 
lapis-lazuli, at Jerm. The latter seem to have been something of a 
disappointment, and the melting ice on the Oxus prevented his reaching 
the former; but he saw enough that was curious and interesting on the 
way, to make up. 

An officer of Murad Beg who accompanies them on the expedition 
is amusingly described. He was always sounding the praises of— 


The three best friends of man, the Koran, a horse, and a sword. The first 
he would uncase from its numerous clumsy leather coverings, kiss the volume, 
and holding it out to the Munshi, swear there was no book like it. A good 
horse was a great blessing : it was invaluable: for what did it not do? It 
procured a man his livelihood, and his wives : in fact, without the horse, it 
would be impossible to s/ea/, and then the Kattaghan’s occupation and glory 
would be no more. His sword was a very poor one; but that mattered 
nothing. His imagination could revel in the superb weapons possessed by 
the Mir; while, to prove the keen edge of his own, he would step beyond the 
threshold, and with superabundant flourishes, hack away at the willows, 
almond bushes, or whatever trees stood near. 


In this journey the travellers come upon the track of Marco Polo, 
and here, as in many other places, Lieut. Wood is struck with the truth- 
fulness and accuracy of his narrative, so long considered all but fabulous, 
at best as a collection of statements acquired by hearsay, and which only 
original minds, like Columbus, recognized as important and in the main 
trustworthy. Colonel Yule, it may be added, bears the same testimony— 


Never [he says] was there a better example of the manner in which a 
genuine but obscure narrative becomes more and more clear under the tests 
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of advancing knowledge, just as the veins of fine wood or marble come out 
under polish. . . . Information so far in advance of an author’s own time 
is like prophecy, which only becomes clear in the light of its fulfilment. 


The various tribes Lieut. Wood meets with are well described, and 
their points of similarity and difference intelligently caught. The Kaffirs 
are the only one which has successfully withstood the spread of Islamism; 
they are a superior race, and claim kinship with Europeans. The 
Wakhanis are said to be descended from the Guebers, and among other 
traces of their creed is the idea that it is unlucky to blow out a light with 
the breath ; they will wave the hand again and again under the flame of 
their pine torches, rather than do so. The Badakshis have the same 
feeling ; they and the Uzbeks are much given to figurative expressions, 
those of the former chiefly referring to horses, in which they delight, and 
of the latter to soup, which is their principal food. Ask an Uzbek how 
far off a place is, and he answers, “a gallop:” a Badakshi would say, 
“you may get there while the soup is preparing.” 

Among the Kirghiz, Lieut. Wood makes his first acquaintance with 
the yak, or kashgow, as the natives call it. He is, we are told, 


—to the inhabitants of Tibet and Pamir, what the reindeer is to the 
Laplander. Where a man can walk, a kashgow may be ridden. Like the 
elephant, he possesses a wonderful knowledge of what will bear his weight. 
If travellers are at fault, one of these animals is driven before them, and it is 
said he avoids hidden depths and chasms with admirable sagacity. His 
footing is sure. Should a fall of snow close a mountain pass to man and 
horse, a score of yaks driven ahead answer the purpose of pioneers... . 
Other cattle require the provident care of man through the winter, but the 
kashgow is left entirely to itself. He frequents the mountain slopes and their 
level summits. Wherever the mercury does not rise above zero is a climate 
for the yak. If the snow or the elevated flats lie too deep for him to cross 
the herbage, he rolls himself down the slopes and eats his way up again. 
Arrived at the top, he performs a second somersault, and completes his meal 
as he displaces another groove of snow in his second ascent. 


The Kirghiz told Lieut. Wood that his journey would end on the 
“roof of the world,” in Pamir. The exploring party continue their 
course to the steppes of Pamir, fourteen thousand feet above the sea. 
The road is often marked out by huge horns projecting above the snow, 
a Kirghiz habit noticed by Polo, in whose honour the animal (ovis Poli) 
to which these horns were supposed to belong is named. The snow lay 
so deep that a field, not five hundred yards across, took two hours to 
get over. The end of the journey was almost won now, but had not the 
river been frozen it could not have been reached. At length, from the 
Pamir table land, of which the Kirghiz had told, the highest in Asia, and 
probably in the world, the gallant explorer looked down on a magnificent 
frozen lake—the cradle of the Oxus—whence it runs its course of more 
than one thousand miles before it falls at last into the Sea of Aral. 





9. The Court of Anna Carafa: a Historical Narrative. By Mrs. Horace Roscoe 
St.John. Tinsleys, 1872. 

The story of the richly dowered and brilliant Italian heiress, which 

is told in this volume, is a very sad one. She does not seem to have 

been one to gain either affection or respect—frivolous and obstinately 
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determined, extravagant and avaricious, occupied by the pleasure of the 
moment, and yet possessed by a grasping ambition which was, latterly 
at least, her ruling passion—the strange contradictions of her character 
explain in a great measure the troubles of her life: a life which, rich and 
brilliant as it looked, did not bring her even earthly happiness. 

Anna Carafa was the heiress of the Stigliani, the elder branch of the 
great house of Carafa, and enormously wealthy, the illomened palace of 
the Syrens at Posilippo being among her possessions. Of course her 
suitors were numerous. Among them were a nephew of Pope Urban 
the Eighth, a brother of the Grand Duke of Florence, the heirs of the 
crown of Poland and the coronet of Modena, and many a proud Italian 
noble besides. ‘There seems to have been a really sincere attachment 
between Anna and her dashing cousin, Diomed Carafa; but ambition 
with her was far stronger than love, and, fostered by a worldly mother, 
made her the victim of as base a conspiracy as any history records. 
Her relations favoured each a different suitor, agreeing only on one 
point, hatred of a Spanish alliance. This, however, was to be her fate. 

Don Ramiero de Guzman had married the daughter of Philip the 
Fourth’s Minister, Olivares, and, in consequence, stood high in favour 
with the King, who created him Duke of Medina de las Torres. But 
he soon became a widower, and Olivares set himself eagerly to find a 
new bride for his son in law. The richest heiress in Italy was his object, 
and with her mother for his ally, the intriguing Minister began his 
manceuvres. The reigning Viceroy of Naples at the time was Count 
Monterrey, also a Guzman, and Anna was told, with promises and 
oaths, that her Spanish suitor should be his successor, and that the 
matter was already in train. ‘The temptation of so splendid a position 
was irresistible to her ambitious nature, and she gave her word. Still, 
there was the possible danger of her refusal to marry Ramiero till he 
was actually Viceroy, and to meet it, Philip and his Minister arranged 
that in such a case Monterey was to let him fill the post till after the 
marriage ; he himself leaving Naples, whither he was to be recalled by a 
pretended royal comer, and dictated by a supposed political crisis, 
which required the presence of an experienced ruler. The disgraceful 
plot succeeded only too well, and in the midst of the magnificent 
wedding festival at the Syrens’ Palace, the news brought by the Spanish 
despatches fell like a thunderbolt. All were in consternation, the duped 
and humiliated bridegroom, the indignant, and, one, would hope, 
remorseful mother, and the miserable girl, who had sacrificed her one 
true and tender feeling to an unworthy ambition—and all in vain! 
After all, Medina did become Viceroy at last ; his rule proving little, if 
at all, less oppressive than that of his detested predecessor. Anna’s 
Court at the Syrens’ Palace was regal in its splendour, much of which 
was the fruit of shameless and wholesale robbery ; her avarice grew with 
her extravagance—places and titles were openly sold and _ bartered ; 
tenants ruthlessly oppressed. In spite of which, her debts were so 
enormous that she was driven to appeal for help to the King of Spain to 
avert, she said, the total ruin of her noble house. 

Medina’s reign of fraud and tyranny was over. He was recalled to 
Spain, and refused admittance at Court; yet such was his indomitable 
pride, that when asked by Philip for an account of his administration, 
he replied, “‘Viceroys are not compelled to give accounts.” The Duchess 
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did not accompany her fallen husband to Spain. She was already in 
failing health, and remained at her villa at Portia, where the parish 
register records her death. Very sorrowful must her last days have 
been. She does not seem to have had one friend, and deserted by her 
flatterers, uncomforted by affection, she left the world for which she had 
lost so much with heart and soul, one fears, alike desolate, unloved, 
unhonoured, and unregretted. 

The first six chapters of the book are introductory, and contain what 
might have been an interesting sketch of the confused history of con- 
flicting influences in Italy during the sixteenth century. Unfortunately, 
it is altogether distorted and disfigured by the authoress’ intense 
animosity to Catholicism, and especially to the Holy See. Of the 
remaining eight chapters, one is devoted to the Italian drama, and 
another to Italian feudalism. These seem to us about the best part of 
the work, perhaps, because in them this anti-Catholic spirit comes out 
less prominently and offensively, a spirit of hatred as unreasoning, and 
we must add, as ignorant as it is bitter. Speaking of convent education, 
she says—“ The essential features of the conventual system, no less than 
the principles upon which it is founded, differ but little in the modern 
from the medizval times.” Thank God, the “ principles” differ not at 
all; the faith held semper ubique, ab omnibus, cannot change. One can 
only smile at this description of the confessional—“ An indispensable 
condition of conventual existence, to relieve the tedium of mere vapid 
ceremonies.” ‘There is evident throughout the book such a strange 
inability to appreciate elevated, -not to speak of supernatural motives, 
that one is not surprised at the view taken of the grand, though severe, 
character of Pope Paul the Fourth. His inflexibility in regard to 
Queen Elizabeth’s claims may have helped to drive her into schism, and 
the same temper of mind certainly embroiled him with the Emperor 
Ferdinand, while his fatal error in raising his unworthy relatives to high 
places was doubtless a cause of mischief and scandal, but how nobly was 
the error atoned for by the confession of his fault, and the vigorous 
reform which followed Cardinal Pacheco’s famous appeal. It is a 
strange spirit which can only see in this a personal ambition, which, 
“foiled in the struggle for temporal sovereignty, aspired to exalt that 
spiritual government of which he was the head.” Of course we have a 
passage on the garish splendour of Rome under Leo the Tenth. And 
who denies the abuses of the Renaissance period? Yet it witnessed 
wonderful conversions, like that of Pico di Mirandola, among its 
paganized men of letters ; and the disorders which Mrs. St. John regards 
as the natural growth of Catholicism were condemned at this very time 
by a commission of Cardinals, who declared, that in no city were there 
abuses so flagrant and scandalous. It was the rulers of the Church who 
cried aloud that there were “abuses everywhere, and we must begin 
with the house of God.” And the simple Louvain professor who 
succeeded, and so curiously contrasted with the son of the Magnificent, 
did nobly begin what he could not complete in his short pontificate, not 
too short to teach the Protestant historian Ranke, that Adrian the 
Sixth was ‘“‘a Pontiff after God’s own heart.” 

The concluding chapter, “Free Italy,” is a laudation of Garibaldi, 
Cavour, and, in a more subdued strain, of the robber-king of Italy 
himself. It will be pleasanter to turn back to an earlier one, and finish 
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our notice by quoting a passage on the Ammergau Passion-Spiel, which 
is an instance, among hundreds, of the spell exercised on even the most 
prejudiced minds by what has been truly called ‘‘a phenomenon in the 
world, remarkable as a work of high art, but far more remarkable for 
still being so pure in its faith, and so reverential in its performance.” 
We think Mrs. St. John is mistaken in her estimation of the intellectual 
powers of the Ammergauers, who seem to be a peculiarly refined and 
gifted, as well as a deeply religious people. 


That singularly pure type of the “Mysteries” lately presented in the 
Highlands of Bavaria. Events, the grandest ever witnessed on earth, are 
pictured in a diorama so curious and vivid as to be unique. The represen- 
tation of the Great Suffering is preserved in simplicity and grandeur. Though 
scenes are picturesquely elaborated and characters graphically pourfrayed, 
though the telling effects of stage accessories in locality and costume, in the 
song of the chorus and the speech of the players are not lost sight of, a sacred 
solemnity, befitting the subject, is maintained. And why is this? It is not 
because the peasants of the Bavarian mountains are endowed with superior 
intellectual power of appreciation that these celebrations were kept frec 
entirely from travestie: it is because amidst those primitive and faithful 
villagers the performance is carried on in an earnest and devotional spirit. 
The heart of actor and spectator sympathize with the impressive incidents of 
Biblical history. They linger gladly in the paradise they represent : they 
lament in the desert with those fretful wanderers of Israel whom adversity 
angered, and prosperity deluded: and they grieve with the unspeakable 
Agony seen of angels in the Garden of Gethsemani : they join in the triumphs 
of righteous kings, apostles, and prophets of old: and these curious illus- 
trations of the Scripture records are sanctified by a deepfelt piety that regards 
with exceeding reverence the Object of all Christian worship pictorially 
represented in the Passion-Play. 


10. Geronimo. A true story. By Lady Herbert, author of A Search after Sunshine. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son. 

The readers of Lady Herbert’s account of her visit to Algeria can 
scarcely have failed to be interested in the mention therein made of a 
new religious order dedicated to the memory of the martyr Geronimo. 
It is composed of two branches, the Brothers and the Sisters of 
Geronimo, as they are called. They wear the native dress and devote 
themselves to the natives, training the children in every Christian 
virtue as well as in various branches of industry. Those who have 
been edified at this instance of the wonderful way in which the Church 
adapts herself to the circumstances and necessities of her children, will 
gladly make acquaintance with the story of that martyr’s life, whose hold 
is still so strong upon the affections of the people, that after three 
centuries, his name inspires fresh zeal in the exercise of charity. 

Geronimo was the name taken at his baptism by Bender, an Arab 
lad who in the sixteenth century was taken prisoner and carried as a 
slave to Oran, where, by the friendly intervention of a Spanish soldier, 
he was received into the household of the Archbishop, Oran being then 
subject to Spain. In due time he was baptized and gave evidence of 
the most fervent piety. Later on, however, he yielded to a temptation 
that offered itself of an opportunity to regain his freedom and return to 
his own people. Here disappointment awaited him, from the death of 
his father and the absence of the girl who had won his boyish affections. 
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Zorah, whom he had looked forward to meeting again, and whom he 
intended to make his bride, had left her own tribe to wander, perhaps 
in search of him. We believe that this love story is no imaginative 
sketch of the writer’s. The story of Geronimo’s life has all the interest 
and adventure of romance combined with the touching pathos of 
Christian martyrdom. After three or four years of inward struggle, 
divided in his own mind between love of freedom and a longing for the 
practices of the Christian religion, grace at last gained the victory, and 
Geronimo knelt once more at the Archbishop’s feet. He was cordially 
received, and his happiness was complete when he found that Zorah was 
a member of the prelate’s household. They were soon united, but their 
wedded life was brought to a close after a few brief years of peace and 
joy. A vessel in which Geronimo had joined in a cruise against pirates 
was taken by the Moors, he was conveyed to Algiers and there encoun- 
tered harsher treatment and a worse fate on account of his Kabyle 
origin, which was easily detected. Many attempts were made to bring 
him back to the creed of his childhood, but neither threats nor persuasion 
availed. His constancy roused the special anger of the Pasha, since 
Geronimo chanced to be one of his own slaves, and to wreak his 
vengeance he hit upon the horrible expedient of burying him alive. 
The fortitude with which Geronimo faced this last severe trial of his 
faith, will be apparent in the following scene— 


It was scarcely three o’clock according to Arab, and nine o’clock according 
to European time, when three or four of the “ Chaoucs” of the Pasha arrived 
.at the convict prison and asked for Geronimo. He was still in the church 
recommending his passage to God, but hearing his name called by the 
guards, he rose from his knees, and wringing the priest’s hand with the 
amurmured words, “ Pray for me and my poor Zorah,” he quietly walked 
forward to meet his executioners. They, according to their wont, received 
him with insults and blows, calling him dog, coward, knave, Jew, traitor, and 
other expletives ; asking him again and again how he dared renounce the 
religion of the Prophet. To all these invectives, Geronimo answered never 
a word—Fesus autem tacebat. The Christian slaves pressed towards the 
guards, and endeavoured to shake hands with him once more; while one 
little boy who had been devoted to Geronimo, implored, sobbing, for leave 
to go and die with him, but he was roughly repulsed by the Pasha’s emissaries, 
and Geronimo, being placed in their midst, was marched off through the 
Bab-el-Oued gate to the fort, where the Pasha was already waiting impatiently 
for his arrival, and which was to be the scene of his glorious martyrdom. 
Geronimo being brought before the Governor, who was surrounded by a great 
number of renegades, Turks, and marabouts, Euldj Ali addressed him in 
these terms— 

“ Bre juppe /” (which, in Turkish, signifies “you dog!”) “how is it that 
you dare to refuse to return to the Mussulman faith?” 

“ Because I cannot,” courageously replied the martyr. “I am a Christian, 
not from compulsion, but from honest conviction, and as such I will live 
and die.” 

“Very well,” replied the Pasha, with contained rage, “if you persist in 
your refusal to return to the faith of the Prophet, look here,” and so saying, 
he pointed to the empty mould which was about to be filled with mortar, “in 
that case you shall be buried alive.” 

“Do what you will with my body,” replied Geronimo, with singular and 
heroic courage ; “I am prepared for all. My soul you cannot touch. The 
prospect of a death, however horrible, cannot make me abandon the faith of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (p. 153). 
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This brave confession of faith was followed by a martyrdom attended 
with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, but we cannot give the full 
details, which would occupy too much space. A particular charm is 
added to the whole narrative by the descriptive touches of scenery, as 
well as of the habits of the Kabyle people to which Geronimo belonged. 


11. Lenten Thoughts. Drawn from the Gospel for each day of Lent. By the Bishop 
of Northampton. R. Washbourne, London, 1873. 


The holy season of Lent inclines many to serious reading and 
meditation who at other times are satisfied with a very brief attention 
to spiritual matters. ‘Those who have not acquired a habit of regular 
meditation will find this little collection of Lenten Thoughts a special 
help. It is clear and practical, while at the same time full of devotion ; 
and though it has the merit of being well adapted to such as might not 
venture upon more elaborate meditations, still there are few who may 
not derive considerable assistance from it, such even as they might seek 
in vain from larger works. A short quotation from the consideration on 
the Gospel for Ash Wednesday will give a fair idea of the rest. 


“When you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad.” How sweet it is to hear 
our dear Lord encouraging us to cheerfulness even in the performance of a 
penitential act! We may be quite sure that He does not recommend a 
worldly gaiety ; for let us look upon His dear Face, and there we shall see 
no signs of it; but in place of it a sweet heavenly serenity, captivating even 
to the senses, and how much more so to the pure heart that enters, or tries 
to enter, into His feelings. . . . Sadness in religion is opposed to the 
Spirit of God, “ Serve ye the Lord with joy.” “Come in before His presence 
with exceeding great joy.” 

It is equally opposed to the spirit of the Catholic Church, and is detestable 
when united with hypocrisy. The saints were cheerful and serene. 

Do we accept the command to fast without sadness? Do we not grumble 
and complain of its hardness? Are we truly sad at the sight and thought of 
our sins? And do we not let all sorts of little miseries make us sad, even so 
much as to prevent us from doing our duty properly? If we find any fault 
in these respects in ourselves, let us now resolve to amend, and to spend this 
Lent as we would do if we were in the visible company of our Lord. Jesus, 
aid me by Thy grace. 


These meditations derive additional value from the subjects being 
arranged according to the Gospel for each day of Lent, but it is rather 
a pity there is no Index to serve as a guide to those who may not be 
going through the whole series. 





12. St. Anselm’s Book of Meditations and Prayers. Translated from the Latin by 
M. R. With a Preface by his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. London : 
Burns and Oates, 1872. 

So many subjects are presented in the Meditations of St. Anselm 
that there is scarcely a period in the Church’s year to which some 
portion of the book will not have a special application. At the approach 
of Lent, however, it is worth while to point out the great beauty of those 
passages which treat of our Blessed Lord’s Passion. But as Passiontide is 
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at the close of Lent, and is led up to by the exercise of penance, as well 
as by the considerations which may most excite to compunction, so 
these touching reflections on the sufferings of our Lord are naturally 
preceded by such meditations as will rouse, first a sense of responsibility, 
a fear of judgment, and then a lively sorrow for sin. There are passages 
of equal power upon other subjects, so that the book may be used quite 
as a manual for mental prayer; but the season upon which we. are now 
entering has led us to dwell on those points we have named. Ina 
Preface, his Grace speaks so favourably of the accuracy and pure 
diction of the rendering into English, that there is little left for us to 
add further than a hope that many will avail themselves of an aid to 
their devotion, which is at once so full of intellectual as well as of 
spiritual excellence. 





13. My Clerical Friends, and their Relation to Modern Thought. London: Burns 

and Oates, 1873. 

14. Church Defence. Report of a Conference on the Present Dangers of the Church. 

London: Washbourne, 1873. 

My Clerical Friends is a clever volume, in which a number of the 
questions of the day are handled with masterly ease. It is cast, to some 
extent, in the form of an autobiography. ‘The writer is one who was 
brought up an Anglican, became a clergyman, began to entertain 
doubts and dislikes as to his own position, was sent abroad to travel, 
and there became a Catholic. We suppose we must take it as a true 
story in the main, and there certainly is nothing impossible in the 
supposition. The sketches of certain Anglican bishops who are 
described as friends of the writer’s father, are evidently drawn from life, 
and will be easily recognized. The four chapters of which the work 
consists are headed respectively, the “ Vocation of the Clergy,” the 
‘Clergy at home,” the “Clergy abroad,” and the “Clergy and Modern 
Thought.” This last chapter is the most serious of the whole, and 
contains a just and severe criticism of our modern philosophers. The 
book is written with great force and spirit. 

Church Defence is a pamphiet of the same class with the Comedy of 
Convocation. ‘The “‘Church,” the dangers of which form the subject of 
the Conference, is the Anglican Establishment, and the characters who 
figure in the dialogue are Protestants, High, Low, and Broad Churchmen, 
and an Anglican unattached. 





15. Zhe Old Catholics at Cologne. A Sketch, in three scenes. By Herr Frolich. 
London : Burns and Oates, 1873. 


The Old Catholics at Cologne will remind its readers of the Comedy of 
Convocation, and rumour assigns to it the same parentage. The idea is 
that two Bavarian counsellors, Herr Frolich and Herr Ernst, having 
rejected the dogma of Infallibility, “had been elected delegates to the 
maledictory Congress at Cologne. But repenting of their error before 
the day came on which Congress was appointed to meet, they resolved 
to keep their secret to themselves, and not to let heretics know the 
change that had been wrought in their minds. They would go to the 
Congress in the Old Catholic guise, but would take there the part of 
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the Church.”* Our readers may easily imagine the fun that is made out 
of all this. It is, however, well to add that this little publication is not 
all fun. There is a great deal of learning and good argument put into 
the mouths of Herr Frolich and Herr Ernst. We notice especially 
several very felicitous quotations of the former writings of Dr. Dollinger, 
in his best days, against his present position and recent utterances. 


16. Zhe Book of Perpetual Adoration, or the Love of Fesus in the most Holy Sacrament. 
Translated from the French of H. M. Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Redman, D.D. R. Washbourne, London, 1873. 


There is a certain peculiarity in Boudon’s style which renders trans- 
lation a somewhat difficult task, therefore, though we receive with much 
pleasure a new translation of his work on devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and though we may be inclined to pronounce favourably on 
its merits as such, still we cannot be without a consciousness that some 
readers will give the verdict that it is rather literal. It is fair to add, 
such persons will be those who are least acquainted with the original ; 
for those who know and value Boudon’s works are accustomed to over- 
look any little diffuseness of style, in consideration of other merits which 
they find there. The devotions at the end will be very acceptable aids 
in visiting the Blessed Sacrament, and there are two excellent methods 
for assisting at Mass. 


17. The Hidden Life of Fesus Christ, a Lesson and Model to Christians. ‘Translated 
from the French of H. M. Boudon, Archdeacon of Evreux. By E. H. Thompson, 
M.A. Second edition. Burns and Oates, London, 1873. 

There are to some English Catholics memories connected with 

M. Boudon’s works which make them particularly acceptable, and a 
second edition of the Hidden Life of Fesus will be hailed with pleasure. 
It is very satisfactory to find that books of this nature are sufficiently in 
demand to call for a reissue, and the volume in question is so full of 
holy teaching that we rejoice at the evidence given of its being a special 
favourite. As the volume before us is already well known, it is needless 
to add a word of praise either of the treatment of the subject or its 
translation. 
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